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TERRA DEL FUEGO, 


The Terra-del-Fuegians live in a bleak, 
barren, and cold country; and, after one 
has seen tl:eir places of abode, the wonder 
is that they should exist at all, where the 
warm days are few, and the cold days are 
many; where the sunshine is rare, and the 
gales and sleet and snow are abundant. 
They inhabit the south side of the Straits 
of Magellan, are clothed in the skins of an- 
imals when disposed to wear clothing, and 
have no more idea of cleanliness, decency, 
good faith, or morality, than so many swine. 
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We saw a good deal of the Fuegians while 
on a sealing voyage many years ago, when 
a youngster; and we learned never to trust 
them, were constantly on the lookout for 
treachery, and always expected them to 
steal everything that they could lay their 
hands on, from a kedge anchor to a coffee- 
pot. They have no civilization, and no de- 
sire for it. They are content as they are, 
and would laugh at the idea that there are 
people in the world who know more, are 
better off or cleaner, or who possess a finer 
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climate, than themselves, Give them plen- 
ty of tobacco, and their wants are supplied; 
as they can always catch fish or kill a seal 
when hungry, and not until appetite bids 
them lator wiil they exert themselves, and 
supply their families with food. Like all 
uncivilized people, when they have an 
abundance, they gorge themselves to reple- 
tion, eating enough at one meal to sustain 


their stomachs for twenty-four hours, and 
then sleeping night and day until nature 
calls for more food. 

The very character of a Fuegian’s lite 
shows that he must, to a certain degree, be 
anomad. He never cultivates the soil, he 
never builds areal house, he never stores 
up food for the future, and so it necessarily 
follows that when he has eaten all the mus- 
sels, limpets, oysters, and fungiin one spot, 
he must move to another. And, the de- 
mands of hunger being imperious, he can- 
not wait, but, even if the weather be too 
stormy to allow him to take his canoe from 
one part of the coast to another, he is still 
forced to go, and has therefore hit upon an 
ingenious plan of taking his canoe to 
pieces, and making the journey by land and 
not by sea, 

All he has to do in this case is to unlace the 
' hide thongs that lash his canoe together, 
take it to pieces, and give each piece to some 
member of the family to carry, the strong- 
est taking the most cumbrous pieces, such 
as the side and bottom planks, while the 
smaller portions are borne by the children. 
When,the snow lies deep, the smaller canoe 
is generally used as a sledge, on which the 
heavier articles are placed. As to the hut, 
in some cases the Fuegians carry the up- 
Fight rods with them; but they often do not 
trouble themselves with the burden, but 
leave the hut to perish, and cut down fresh 
sticks when they arrive at the spot on which 
they mean to settle for a time. They are 
good fire-makers, and do not go through the 
troublesome process of rubbing two sticks 
upon each other. They have learned the 
value of iron pyrites (the same mineral 
which was used in the “ wheel-lock’’ fire- 
arm of Elizabeth’s time), and obtain it from 
the mountains of their islands. The tinder 
is made either of a dried fungus or moss, 
and when the pyrites and a pebble are 
struck together by a skillful hand, a spark 
is produced of sufficient intensity to set fire 
to the tinder. As soon as the spark has 
taken hold of the tinder, the Fuegian blows 


until it spreads, and then wraps it up in a 
ball of dry grass. He rapidly whirls the 
grass ball round his head, when the dry 
foliage bursts into flames, and the fire is 
complete. Still, the process of fire-making 
is not a very easy one, and the Fuegians 
never use their pyrites except when forced 
to do so, preferring to keep a fire always 
alight, and to carry a fire-stick with them 
when they travel. Fire is, indeed, a neces. 
sary of life to the Fuegians, not so much for 
cooking as for warming purposes. The na- 
tives always look cold and shivering, as in- 
deed they are likely to do, considering that 
they wear few clothes, and that even in 
their houses they can but obtain a very par- 
tial shelter from the elements. 

Their cookery is of the rudest description, 
and generally ¢onsists in putting the food 
into the hot ashes, and allowing it to remain 
there until it is sufficiently do:.e for their 
taste, or, in other words, until it is fairly 
warmed through. Cooking in vessels of any 
kind is unknown to them, and the first les- 
sons given them in cooking musseis in a tin 
pan were scarcely more successful than 
those in sewing, when the women invariably 
madea hole in the stuff with the needle, 
pulled the thread out of the eye, and then 
insinuated it througi: the hole made by the 
needle. They were repeatedly taught the 
use of the eye in carrying the thread, but to 
little purpose, as they invariably returned to 
the old fashion which they had learned 
with the fish-bone and fibre of sinew. 

Though so constantly in the water, the 
Fuegians have not the most distant idea of 
washing themselves. Such a notion never 
occurs to them, and the sight of a man 
washing his face seemed to them so irresis- 
tibly ludicrous that they burst into shouts 
of laughter. In consequence of this utter 
neglect of cleanliness, and the habit of be- 
daubing themselves with grease and clay, 
they are very offensive tothe nostrils, and 
any one who wishes to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with them must make up his 
mind to a singular variety of evil odors. 
Moreover, they swarm with parasites, and, 
as they will persist in demonstrating friend- 
ly feelings by embracing their guest with a 
succession of violently affectionate hugs, the 
cautious visitor provides himself either with 
an oilskin suit, or with some very old 
clothes, which he can give to the natives as 
soon as he regains his vessel. \ 

Our men would never permit the fellows 
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to enter the .orecastle, and the officers kept 
them at arms’ length for fear of contagion, 


They are great mimics, and a Fuegian 
can repeat almost any sentence after hearing 
it once, though of course he has not the 
slightest idea of its meaning. A very ab- 
surd example of this curious facility of 
tongue occurred to some of our sailors who 
went ashore, and taught the natives to 
drink coffee. One of the Fuegians, after 
drinking his coffee, contrived to conceal the 
tin pot, with the intention of stealing it. 
The sailor demanded the restoration of his 
property, and was greatly annoyed that 
every word which he uttered was instantly 
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repeated by the Fuegian. Thinking, at last, 
that the man must be mocking him, and 
forgetting for the instant that he did not 
understand one word of English, the sailor 
assumed a menacing attitude, and bawled 
out, ‘ You copper-colored rascal, where is 
my tin pot?” The Fuegian, no-wise dis- 
concerted, assumed precisely the same atti- 
tude, and exclaimed in exactly. the same 
manner, “‘ You copper-coilored rascal, where 
is my tin pot?’ Asitturned out, the ‘‘ cop- 
per-colored rascal’? had the pot tucked un- 
der his arm, 

The natives evidently seemed to think 
that their white visitors were very foolish 
for failing to comprehend their language, 
and tried to make them understand by bawl- 
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ing at the top of their voice. On one or 
two occasions, when a number of them came 
on board, they much annoyed the master by 
the noise which they made, until a bright 
thought struck him. He snatched up a 
speaking-trumpet, and bellowed at his vis- 
itors through it with such a stunning effect 
that their voices dropped into respectful si- 
lence, and they began to laugh at the man- 


ner in which they had been out-bawled by 
asingle man. The Fuegians are not alone 
in this peculiarity. We hav2 heard Ameri- 
cans yell at foreigners in the same manner, 
and at the same time mis-pronounce words 
in a way that would make a Chinaman 
laugh, — laboring under the impression 
that that was the only true method of 
making the intelligent foreigner compre- 
hend the real mysteries and resources of 
the English tongue. 

As far as can be ascertained, the Fue- 
gians have no form of government. 
They live in small communities, not 
worthy of the name of tribes, and hav- 
ing no particular leader, except that the 
oldest man among them, so long as he 
retains his strength, is looked up to as a 
sort of authority. Their ideas of reli- 
gion appear to be as ill-defined as those 
of government, the only representative 
of religion being the conjurer, who, how- 
ever, exercises but very slight influence 
upon his fellow-countrymen. 

Many years ago, when sealing vessels 
were fitted out of Stonington and New 
London, and cruised around the Falk- 
land Islands, the South Shetlands, the 
Diegos, and the Straits of Magellan, the 
characteristics of the Fuegians were bet- 
ter known than at present; for sealers 
were often on shore making careful inqui- 
ries of the sccret hiding-places of fur seals, 
and paying quite liberally for valuable in- 
formation, which was sometimes given, and 
at other times withheld, just according to 
the state of the native’s stomach. If it was 
full, he cared nothing for molasses, bread, 
and salt junk, and even a hand of tobacco 
would sometimes fail to move him; while if 
he was hungr;, and wanted food, he would 
exert himself, and even lie, for the sake of 
the promised reward. But we often re- 
ceived help from the thieving wretches, and 
many a rich skin did we secure through 
their influence; but we always feared their 
treachery, and were ever on our guard when 
on shore, or had more than half a dozen 
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on board of our schooner. They knew that 
they were watched, and thus did not dare 
to play any of their treacherous tricks on 
us, as no doubt they would have done had 
we been less alert. To get possession of a 
vessel is a great prize to them; but there is 
no danger if you are on guard, and show 
them that you have rifles at hand, and 
know how to use them to advantage. 

While passing through the straits it is 
necessary to anchor at sundown, or when 
you find a safe harbor in the course of an 
afternoon, as there are so many sunken 
rocks and reefs that navigation is aanger- 
ous. Cooper, in Miles Wallingford,” tells 
of a ship passing through the straits, not 
knowing it was in them, and blowing a gale 
of wind right aft all the way, and yet never 
touching arock, That yarn is a romance, 
and could n’t be done, as any one who 
knows the straits must be well aware. 

A few years ago the United-States sloop- 
of-war *‘Tuscarora’’ passed through the 
Straits on her passage to the Pacific. She 
was under steam all the way, and yet was 
three days making the distance, having to 
anchor every night in some sheltered bay. 
She found the current in places very strong, 
as much as six miles per hour, and the nav- 
igation dangerous, Recent surveys have re- 
moved some of the troubles of a passage 
through the straits, and now maps exposing 
all the shoals and sunken rocks are to be 
obtained by those who desire them. Every 
afternoon when the ‘ Tuscarora” dropped 
anchor, boats loaded with natives came 
alongside, and were eager for a trade. The 
first things they would ask for, when step- 
ping on deck, were ** cacks,” and tobac,’’ 
meaning ship-bread and tobacco, a hand of 
the latter bringing a nice seal skin; while a 
common clay pipe was valued above all oth- 
er articles that they saw. If they noticed 
one of the sailors with a pipe in his mouth, 
a native would make a grab for it; and only 

_ force could induce him to restore it. Such 
was the Fuegians’ desire to trade that they 
would place their boats directly under the 
bows of the ship, even while under steam; 
so that the Tuscarora’? would be compel- 
led to steer out of her course, or run Cown 
the boats, and drown the men, women, and 
children. Each boat had a small fire, made 
in mud and stones, to cook the food, and 
keep the crew warm; and though the straits 
were filled with floating ice, and the air was 

geaeene tlear (it was in the month of No- 


vember), yet the little children were per- 
fectly naked, and the women had only a 
skin around their waist, while the men had 
next to nothing to keep off the cold. 

At Sandy Point, on the Patagonian side 
of the straits, a Chilian penal settlement, 
coal of a very fair quality can be obtained; 
and here the ** Tuscarora”’ purchased about 
one hundred tons, delivered alongside, at 
the rate of eight dollars per ton, which was 
considered reasonable rates in that part of 
the world. Here also can be found surface 
gold along the banks of the stream. It is 
coarse, and men can make from one to two 
dollars per day in hunting for the precious 
ore. No large deposits have as yet been 
found; but it is believed that gold in quanti- 
ties can be obtained when prospectors make 
an examination of the region in a thorough 
manner, Some of the poor people of Sandy 
Point devete a portion of the summer 
months to gold hunting; but the winters 
are too severe to labor at such exposed 
work, and the warm months are few. 

Singular as it may seem, we have seen 
near Sandy Point, when the snow has been 
on the ground six or eight inches deep, fine, 
large ostriches strutting along as though 
they enjoyed the cooling moisture, This is 
remarkable, when we consider that ihe os- 
trich is a warm-weather bird, and lives in 
the hottest of the plains of Patagonia. We 
could have shot a dozen of the birds in as 
many days; but did not care to-slaughter 
them, as we could do nothing with the 
feathers, not knowing how to cure them, 
and they would have spoiled before we re- 
turned home. 

A gentleman who recently passed through 
the Straits of Magellan in a steam sloop-of- 
war gives us tbe following facts regarding 
the people whom we have spoken of: — 

The Fuegians are a quarrelsome people, 
and the different tribes are constantly at 
war with each other; and, although they 
can scarcely be divided into definite tribes, 
the spirit of local jealousy is sufficiently 
strong within them to keep the inhabitants 
of one district at a perpetual feud with 
those of another. The conformation of the 
country aids this feeling of jealousy, — the 
land being divided by numerous ravines, 
armlets of the sea. and precipitous moun- 
tains; but, fortunately for the Fuegians, 
this very structure prevents destruction in 
war, although it encourages the ill-feeling 
which leads to war; and the battles of the 
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Fuegians are, at the best, nothing but de- 
tached skirmishes, without producing the 
least political effect. Their weapons are 
the bow and arrow, the spear, and the sling. 
These weapons are primarily intended for 
hunting, and are much more used for kill- 
ing seals, guanacos, deer, fish, and birds, 
than in slaying men. In the use of them 
the Fuegians are wonderfully expert. We 
know a case where a number of Fuegians 
had assembled in their canoes round a ves- 
sel, A large fish happened to pass, where- 


upon the natives instantly speared it, and 
pitched it on board the ship. . 

The shafts of the spears sometimes reach 
the length of ten feet; and instead of being 
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rounded, as is mostly the case with spear- 
shafts, are octagonal. The heads are made 
of bone, about seven inches in length, and 
have a single barb about four inches from 
the point. The Patagonians use a very 
similar weapon. There is another kind of 
spear-head, which has a whole row of small 
barbs down one side. This weapon is used 
as a javelin, and is thrown with great force 
and accuracy, the native grasping it near 
the middle, poising for a moment, 80 as to 
look along it, and-then hurling it. 

The bow and arrow are mostly used for 
killing birds, the arrows being made of hard 
wood, about two feet long. They are head- 
ed with pieces of flint, or obsidian, which 
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are merely stuck in a notch at the end of 
the arrow, so that when the shaft is with- 
drawn the head remains in the wound. 
The bow is strung with twisted sinews, 
Birds are also killed by stones, some thrown 
by hand, and others with the sling, —the 
wonderful strength of these strange people 
enabling them to use their missiles with 
terrible effect. Although not tall, the Fue- 
gians are very thick-set, and enormously 
powerful. One of them, named by the sail- 
ors Minster, was a match in point of mus- 
cular strength for any two of the men be- 
longing to our vessel, 

The women are as strong as the men. On 
one occasion, when three Fuegians, a man 
and two women, had treacherously 
atiacked a white sailor, and were 
trying to beat out his brains with 
stones, they were interrupted, and 
the sailor rescued. The man was 
shot. One of the women tried to 
conceal herself under the bank, and 
the other was seized. She struggled 
and fought so stoutly that the men 
could scarcely achieve their object, 
and had no idea that they were con- 
tending with a woman until they 
heard some one announce the sex 
of their captive. As to the other 
woman, who was the oldest of the 
party, she clung so tightly to the 
bank that two of the strongest sail- 

ors could hardly remove her. 
The fate of the man was very cu- 
tious, and illustrates the reckless, 
‘Snot to say senseless, courage of these 
ES people. He was mortally wounded, 
and fell back a moment, allowing the 
maltreated sailor toescape. Howev- 
er, he instantly recovered himself, 
and, snatching stones from the bed of the 
stream in which he was standing, began to 
hurl them with astounding force and quick- 
ness. He used both hands, and flung stones 
with such truth of aim that the first struck 
aman, smashed his powder-horn to pieces, 
and nearly knocked him down. ‘The two 
next were hurled at the heads of the near- 
est seamen, who just escaped by stooping as 
the missiles Were thrown. All this passed 
in a second or two, and with an attempt to 
hurl a fourth stone the man fell dead. 
Some time before this event the sailors had 
been astonished at the stone-throwing pow- 
ers of the Fuegians, who nearly struck them 
with stones thrown by hand when they 
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thought themselves even beyond musket- 
shot. They generally carry a store of peb- 
bles ready for use in the corner of their iit- 
tle skin mantles, 

The sling is made of a cup of seal or gu- 
anaco skin, to which are attached two cords 
similar in material to the bow-strings, thus 
combining apparent delicacy with great 
strength. The cords of the sling are more 
than three feet in length. The skill which 
the Fuegians possess with this weapon is 
worthy of the reputation attained by the 
Balearic Islanders. We have seen them 
strike with a sling-stone a cap placed on a 
stump at fifty or sixty yards’ distance; and 
on one occasion we witnessed a really won- 
derful display of dexterity. We asked a 
Fuegian to show us the use of the weapon. 
The man immediately picked up a stone 
about as large as a pigeon’s egg, placed it in 
the sling, and pointed to a canoe as his 
mark. He then turned his back, and flung 
the stone in exactly the opposite direction, 
so that it struck the trunk of a tree, and re- 
bounded to the canoe. The men seem to 
think the sling a necessity of life; and it is 
very seldom that a Fuegian is seen without 
it either hung over his neck or tied around 
his waist. 

It is rather a curious fact that the Fuegi- 
ans always devote themselves to one partic- 
ular weapon. One, for example, will be 
pre-eminent in the use of the bow, another 
will excel ii throwing stones with the hand, 
and a third will give all his energies to the 
sling. Yet, although each man selects some 
particular arm in the use of which he ex- 
cels, they are all tolerable masters of the 
other weapons, and it sometimes happens 
that a Fuegian crosses over to the Patago- 
nian coast, procures the singular weapon 
called the bolas,” and becomes almost as 
expert in its use as the man from whom he 
obtained it. 

As for the food of the Fuegian, it is, as 
we have already mentioned, chiefly drawn 
from the sea. He is an excellent fisherman, 
and manages to capture his prey without 
even a hook. He ties a bait on one end of 
the line, dangles it before the fish, and grad- 
ually coaxes it toward the surface of the 
water. He then allows it to bite, and, be- 
fore it can detach its teeth from the bait, 
jerks it out of the water with his right 
hand, while with the left he catches or 
strikes it into the canoe, It is evident that 
by this manner of angling it is impossible to 
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catch fish of any great size. As soon as he 
has caught the fish, the Fuegian opens it by 
the simple plan of biting a piece out of its 
under surface, cleans it, and hangs it on a 
stick. 

Mollusks, especially the mussels and lim- 
pets which are found on the seashores, forin 
a very considerable portion of the Fuegian’s 
diet; and it is a curious fact that these na- 
tives never throw tke empty shells about, 
but carefully lay them in heaps. They are 
especially careful not to throw them back 
into the sea, thinking that the mollusks 
would take warning by seeing the shells of 
their comrades, and would forsake the 
coast, Every woman is furnished with a 
short, pointed stick of hard wood, with 
which she knocks the limpets off the rocks. , 

There is a very large species of mussel 
found on these shores which is particularly 
useful to the Fuegian, who employs its shell 
as aknife. These tools are made in a very 
simple manner, The Fuegian first knocks 
off the original edge of the shell, which is 
brittle and rather fragile, and, by grinding 
it against the rocks, produces a new edge, 
which is sharp enough to cut wood, and 
even bone. 

By means of the spear and arrows the 
Fuegian contrives even to capture seals and 
sea-otters; but the pursuit in which he 
shows his greatest ingenuity is the capture 


_of fish by means of dogs. These dogs are 


little, fox-like looking dogs, which appear 
utterly incapable of aiding their masters in 
hunting; yet they are singularly intelligent 
in their own way, and have learned a most 
curious fashion of taking fish, When a 
shoal of fish approaches the land, the dogs 
swim out and inclose them, splashing and 
diving until they drive the shoal into a net, 
or into some creek where the water is suffi- 
ciently shailow for the spear and arrow to 
be used. The dogs are also taught to catch 
the birds while sleeping. They creep up to 
the birds quietly, pounce upon them, carry 
them to their masters, and return for more; 
and all so silently that the birds around are 
not disturbed, 

These animals are regarded with mingled 
feelings. The Fuegian neglects and ill- 
treats them, scarcely ever taking the trouble 
to feed them, so that if they depended upon 
the food given them by their masters they‘ 
would starve. Their aquatic training, how- 
ever, gives them the power of foraging for 
themselves; and when not required by their 
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masters they can catch fish on their own ac- 
count, They are odd, sharp-nosed, bushy- 
tailed animals, with large, pointed, erect 
ears, and usually with dark, rough hair, — 
though a few among them have the fur 
nearly white. They are watchful, and faith- 
ful to their masters, and the sight of a 
stranger — much more of a clothed stranger 
—sets them barking furiously. 

Although the Fuegian neglects his dog, 
be has a great respect and even affection for 
the animal. It often happens that the mus- 
sels and limpets fail, that the weather is too 
tempestuous for fishing, and that in conse- 
quence the people are reduced to the brink 
of starvation. It might be presumed that, 
having their dogs at hand, they would avail 
themselves of so obvious a source of food. 
This, however, they never do, except when 
reduced to the last extremity, and, instead 
of eating their dogs, they eat their old wo- 
men, who, as they think, are worn out and 
can do no good, while the dogs, if suffered 
to live, will assist in catching fish and guan- 
acos. When they have determined on kill- 
ing an old woman, they put a quantity of 
green wood on their fire, so as to cause a 
thick, suffocating smoke, and in this smoke 
they hold the poor creature’s head until she 
is stifled. Unless there is very great dis- 
tress, the old woman is saved and allowed 
to die a natural death. 

The country is a singularly unpromising 
one, and Terra del Fuego on the south and 
the Esquimaux country on the north seem 
to be exactly the lands in which human be- 
ings could notlive. Yet both are populated, 
and the natives of both extremities of this 
vast continent are fully impressed with the 
superiority of their country over all others, 
Terra del Fuego is, as its proximity to the 
South Pole infers, a miserably cold country, 
and even in the summer time the place is 
so cold that in comparison America would 
seem to be quite a tropical island. In con- 
sequence of this extreme cold neither ani- 
mal nor vegetable life can be luxuriant. The 
forests are small, and the trees short, 
stumpy, and ceasing to exist at all at some 
fifteen hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. There is a sort of evergreen beech, but 
it is small. 

There is only one redeeming point in the 
climate of Terra del Fuego. The mos- 
quito that haunts alike the hottest and 
coldest countries, and is equally a terror in 
Tropical and Arctic America, cannot live 
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in Tierra del Fuego, the damp, as well as 
the cold, being fatal to it. Indeed, there 
are very few insects in this strange land, 
and reptiles are altogether absent. 

Abserice in vegetable life naturally results 
in absence of animal life, the herbivorous 
animals being starved out for want of their 
proper food, and the carnivora being equally 
unable to live, as finding no animals on 
which to feed. Man, being omnivorous, 
has a slightly better chance of living, but 
even he could not multiply and fill the 
country where food is so scant, provided 
he were limited to the land, but, as he is 
master of the water as well as of the earth, 
he can draw his living from the sea and 
rivers when the earth refuses to supply him 
with food. Such is the case with the Fue- 
gians, who are essentially people of the sea 
and the shore, and who draw nearly the 
whole of their subsistence from its waters, 
and from the rocks; and only during the 
cold, stormy weather are they short of food. 

As is the case with many savage tribes, 
the teeth of the Fuegians are ground down 
to an almost flat surface. This is most con- 
spicuous in the front teeth. There is little 
apparent distinction between the canine and 
the incisor teeth, both being ground down 
to such an extent that the only remains of 
the enamel are on the sides, and, the front 
teeth are solid, and often flat-topped like 
those of a horse eight years old: the interior 
substance of each tooth is then seen as 
plainly in proportion to its size as that of a 
horse. The mouth is large, and very 
coarsely formed, and as there is not a ves- 
tige of beard its full ugliness is shown to 
the best advantage. When they mount 
white feathers and down, visitors should be 
on their guard, for white means war. Red, 
on the contrary, denotes peace; so that these 
people entirely reverse the symbolism of 
color which is accepted almost over the en- 
tire world. Sometimes a native may be 
seen so covered with black paint that the 
coppery color of the skin is entirely lost, 
and the complexion is as black as that of a 
negro. This is asign of mourning, and is 
used on the death of a relation or friend, 

The houses of the Fuegians are as simple 
as their dress, and practically are little but 
rude shelters from the wind. Any boy can 
make a Fuegian house in half an hour. He 
has only to cut a number of long branches, 
sharpen the thicker ends, and stick them 
into the ground, so as tu occupy seven- 
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eighths or so of acircle. Let them then tie 
the sticks together at the top, and the 
frame-work of the house is completed. The 
walls and roof are made by twisting smaller 
boughs among the uprights, and throwing 
long coarse grass in the vacant spaces to 
keep out the cold and rain. 

Such are the natives of the most southern 
point of this continent. The picture is not 
an attractive one; yet it is a true and an in- 
veresiing one, and throws much light on the 
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customs of a people which is but very little 
known. 


Some months since, we published an ac- 
count of a very successful sealing voyage, 
brought to a happy conclusion through the 
instrumentality of an old Patagonian, who 
resided near Sandy Point, where our vessel 
was accustomed to anchor while wai ing 
for fair winds, and to escape bad weather, 
The distance across from the Point to Terra 


del Fuego, at this part of the straits, is 
about two miles, as near as we can judge at 
the present time; and quite often the na- 
tives of the land of fire, as the Spaniards 
named it, would pay us a visit in their 
boats, and sleep on deck in the coldest of 
weather. Since we published our account 
of the sealing voyage, we have received a 
letter from one of our shipmates, in which 
he says,— 

“The next voyage after you left us I got 
an awful hard knock on the head from one 
of those bloody Fuegian scamps. We were 
lying at Sandy Point, when two natives 


came on board from the other side, and 
wanted to stay all night. During my dog- 
watch, they attempted to steal all the meat 
in the harness-cask and a boat-sail; but I 
prevented them, and the duffers just hit me 
a clip that laid me out for a while, and, 
when I came to, the black scamps had cut 
and run for it. We never saw them or the 
sail again; but I bear their marks to this 
day.” 


And this ends our chapter on this curious 
people, who have no good traits, and many 
bad ones. 


| 
A FISHING PARTY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Twilight was coming softly down upon 
the little English village of Woodstock, — 
that long and tender twilight, which, in 
lands beyond the sea, is often the only part 
of the whole day that seems well worth the 
living. The one stony, uneven street of the 
village echoed no longer with the tread of 
careless visitors from Oxford, and the clat- 
ter of their steeds; the fair assistants in the 
glovers’ shops bad packed away their taw- 
ny-colored wares; and the one stationer, 
who sold the prints of Blenheim Palace and 
Fair Rosamond’s Well, was putting up his 
shutters before he went to smoke his usual 
evening pipe at the ** Bear” across the way. 

All was still and silent, and the shadows 
came softly down alike over humble cottage 
and lordly hall. The moon rose slowly in a 
sky of pearly gray, bathing the lonely park 
in a mld and tender radiance, inexpressibly 
soothing to a worn and wearied soul, It 
was a night to sadden with its beauty a 
heart grown old before its time; but it was 
also a night to fill with eager rapture the 
spirit of a lover, —and one, at least, was 
drinking in its beauty, as he waited for the 
coming of another, beside Fair Rosamond’s 
Weill: 

Far off, across the park, glowed and glit. 
tered the thousand lights of the stately pal- 
ace which was a nation’s gift to John, Duke 
of Marlborough, a nation’s offering of grat- 
itude to one of her best and bravest sons, 
The grandson who had succeeded him was 
holding high revel there, and the proudest 
sons and daughters of England were aiding 
their noble host to celebrate, in a fitting 
manner, the birthday of his heir. All day 
long there had been rejoicings in the park 
and grounds, to which the villagers had 
been freely admitted; but the wvodland was 
silent now, except for the strains of ball- 
room music softly sounding from afar, and 
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Rosamond’s Well gleamed darkly in the 
moonlight, undisturbed by voice or footfall 
save his own. 

He stood there, leaning against the iron 
railing, beating time with one hand to the 
distant music, while his eyes were fixed 
thoughtfully upon the placid sky. By his 
attire and stately grace of bearing, he was 
evidently one of the duke’s guests; and, as 
he made an impatient movement from the 
well, the moonlight flashed upon a star of 
diamonds einbedded in the hilt of his sword, 
and acorresponding star and pendant sus- 
pended from his breast. Evidently the 
wearer was a man of high degree. His face 
was dark and proud, regularly featured, not 
exac'ly handsome, yet winning the behold- 
er’s eye by the expression of melancholy 
that seemed to linger round it like a cloud, 
His eyes were large and dark and deep, with 
an expression that reminded one of the look 
of Charles the First, — a look said to be seen 
only in the eyes of those who are doomed to 
die a sudden and violent death. He wore a 
drooping mustache, and his long hair fel) in 
curls almost to his shoulders, making his 
resemblance to the martyred king still more 
striking. In age he was apparently about 
thirty-five; in bearing, stately and majestic; 
in manner, reserved, quiet, and somewhat 
proud, 

As he turned away from the well a light 
footfall among the trees fell upon his ear, 
and the next moment a fair, slight girl, ap- 
parently not more than seventeen years of 
age, stood before him. She was a thorough 
Saxon beauty, with a complexion of clear 
red and white, large blue eyes, and hair of 
golden brown; but there was a singular del- 
icacy of expression in her lovely face that 
seemed to contrast but strangely with the 
humble russet gown she wore. She did not 
see the cavalier at first, but stood in the 
shade of a gigantic Cedar of Lebanon draw- 
ing her cloak more closely around her, and 
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looking toward the distant palace with an 
expectant yet half-frigutened air. 

** Gabrielle!’ 

She started, as she heard that voice, 
bounded forward, and was clasped in her 
lover’s arms. 

“* Little laggard,’’ he said playfully, when 
the first fond greeting was over; “‘ here have 
I been waiting for your coming a good half- 
hour or more. What kept you so long, my 
pretty one?” 

** My father was later on his rounds than 
usual, and I dared not come till he was 
gone. And my grandmother was wakeful. 
I had to read more than one chapter before 
she fell asleep; and’’ — 

Her hand, straying lightly over his broad 
breast toward his shoulder, came in contact 
with the jeweled order he wore. She start- 
ed back, looked at him keenly, with a glance 
that took in every detail of his rich and ele- 
gant dress, and then stood before him like 
one suddenly struck dumb. 

* Finish your sentence, my pretty Gabri- 
elle,’’ he said, with a smile. 

*I—I cannot. What does this mean, 
Francis? Whose dress is this?’’ 

** My own, love.” 

Yours?” 

Undoubtedly.” 

this sword?”’ 

** Mine also.’’ 

“* And that?”’ 

She pointed to the glittering order. 


“ Mine, Gabrielle, A king placed that on 


my breast with his own hand.” 
*“*A king! Then you are a nobleman.’’ 
am.” 
“* And not a keeper’s son; not my’’ — 
“Not your Francis! Eb, pretty one? I 


was never more yours than at this moment, 


So prithee come here again; and do not look 
soshy. I scarcely know my little Gabrielle 
when she looks like that.’’ 

He would have thrown his arm around 
her; but she drew herself beyond his reach. 
Her face was very pale; but her glance was 
calm aud steady. 

* My lord, was it well in you to deceive a 
poor girl like this? to mock me? to’’ — 

Her voice trembled; but she bit her lip, 
and would not give way to her tears. 

**Mock you, Gabrielle! I have deceived 
you, it is true; but no thought of mocking 
you or trifling with you ever entered my 


mind. Will you not believe me? I only 
wanted to be loved for myself alone; and so 
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I wooed you as the keeper’s son, and not 
as 

He hesitated. 

‘*Let me hear your real name now, at 
least, my lord,” she said calmly. 

- “Francis Carnigie,”’ he said, looking at 
her with a dubious expression on his face. 

She grew paler yet. 

*Carnigie of Carnigie! The earl!’ she 
faltered. *‘I have had a narrow escape, in- 
deed! But I owe you thanks, my lord, for 
telling me before it was too late. Take 
them, — and farewell.’’ 

She turned away; but he sprang forward, 
and seized both her hands. 

** Gabrielle, are you mad? Will you leave 
me like this, simply because I tell you the 
truth at last? By Heaven! I have given — 
you my whole heart, and you have not an 
atom of faith in me!’ 

She struggled to release her hands; but 
he would not let her go. 

“Gabrielle, why are you so changed? 
You joved Francis Hunter: can you not 
love Francis Carnigie as well?’’ 

** No, my lord.’’ 

Why?” 

** Ah, do not hold me, —let me go!” she 
pleaded, ‘You know too well why I must 
not stay with you. You know as well as I 
why Carnigie of Carnigie is a name that 
every honest maiden fears. I have heard 
of you, my lord, over and over again; and I 
know’? — 


“Is that all, Gabrielle? Are you going 


to send me from you for a few idle tales?’ 

** They were true, my lord.’’ 

**And if I grant that,—if I confess to 
those few youthful follies,— will you not 
forgive me?”’ 

“My lord, they were not only sins of 


your youth which I have heard, They were 
crimes of your manhood as well, and you 
must ask God's forgiveness of them, not 
mine.”’ 

** Here ’s a saintly ladye-love with a ven- 
geance,’’ he muttered to himself, in vexa- 
tion, as he released her. Then smoothing 
his brow, he said, aloud, “ Gabrielle, I 
should be quite as wicked as you believe me 
to be, if 1 affected to misunderstand your 
meaning. It is only too plain, —I wish 
from my very heart that it were not. But 
listen to me for one moment, and then if 
you insist on going, I will not detain you, 
Will you stay?” 
* Yes,” she answered sadly, 


And he went on more hopefully than be- 
fore. 

**T have lived, as you know, a lawless and 
godless life. I have been true to none, I 
have been false to many. But I am no lon- 
ger young, my pretty Gabrielle. My hair is 
turning silver, my heart is growing old; the 
time has come when I have to pause and re- 
flect upon the years that are passed, and the 
years that still lie before me. I hope to 
spend them differently; that is, I had hoped 
so. But I reckoned on your. aid, my Ga- 
brielle, to make me a good and happy man, 
If you refuse it, Heaven only knows what 
my career may 

He paused. But she did not look at him. 
Her eyes were fixed upon the ground, and 
her hands were clasped nervously together, 
Yet she listened to him, and that was one 
great point gained. 

**] came to you as a poor, humble man,” 
he went on, with an added softness in his 
voice, “* because you were a child of the peo- 
ple, and I feared what has happened here 
tonight, — that if I told you my real name 
aud rank, you would sbrink from me. I 
made you love me as Francis Hunter: I ask 
you now not to forsake me simply because 
Iam rich and noble. Take me with all my 
faults, —in spite of them,—and with your 
influence as—I will not say my countess, 
but my wife, dear Gabrielle, who knows 
how great a change may be worked in 
me?’’ 

Gabrielle’s cheek flushed deeply, and she 
raised her eyes timidly to his. Muchas she 
had loved Francis Hunter, often as he bad 
told her that his heart was all her own, he 
had never asked her plainly to be his wife. 
Ascribing this to his poverty rather than to 
his want of inclination, she had waited pa- 


tiently and hopefully, till he was ready to 
ask her that question to which so sweet an 
answer would be given. 

Now, grand and noble as he had suddenly 
turned out to be, he was still true and hon- 
orable with her, still ready to raise her from 
the humble sphere she occupied, to share 
his lordly home, Ought she then to doubt 
his sincerity, when he spoke of that amend- 
ment in his life, which under her gentle 
teachings he was willing and anxious to 
make? Ought she not to give him credit 
for so laudable an intention, and help 
him to carry it out so far as it lay in her 


power? 
He read her altered feelings in her eyes, 
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and, coming nearer, took her hand once 
more, 

‘*Gabrielle, answer me one thing. Ilave 
I ever failed in any way in the respect I owe 
you?” 

** Never, my lord.’’, 

**Have I ever uttered one word that 
could offend your ear, ever ventured upon 
a look too bold? Have I not, though your 
lover, been always as careful of your honor 
as your brother might have been? We 
have often been together in these green 
shades for hours together, but never has my 
speech transgressed the limit of propriety. 
Is not this true, my fair and gentle love?” 

** It is, my lord.” 

**Can you not trust me, then? Can you 
not believe that if I had always met with 
maidens pure as you, I might have been a 
better man. Judge me as harshly as you 
choose, my Gabrielle, but remember that 
maidens are sometimes themselves to blame, 
as weil as those who work them harm.,”’ 

There was truth in what he said. She 
was forced to own it, in spite of herself; for 
in more than one case of which the story 
haa been told, she remembered that if he 
had wooed eagerly, the maiden had been 
far too ready to be won. And so, as his 
arin stole softly round her waist once more, 
she did not repulse him, but drooped her 
head gently till it rested on his breast, and 
burst into tears. 

** My darling, do not weep,’’ he said, soft- 
ly. ‘You will break my heart; [ nevercan 


bear to see those sweet eyes dimmed with 
tears. Look up, my love, — my wife, — and 
tell me that I am forgiven.’’ 

*“*O Francis! if you will only be true 
to me, I can forgive you all,’’ she mur- 


mured, 
My sweetest, nothing can ever make me 


false to you. Dry those eyes now, and let 
these tears be the last that Francis Carnigie 
willever make you shed.’’ 

Gabrielle sighed, as she leaned upon his 
shoulder, and looked down into Rosamond’s 
Weil. 

“T have sometimes thought our trysting 
place was one of evil omen,” she said, “If 
aught of ill shouid befali me, I should at- 
tribute it to this place.”’ 

**Why, love?” 

** Fair Rosamond trusted a king, even as I 
am trusting you.” 


Well.” 
** And see how she was rewarded,” 
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“But Henry loved her to the last, you 
must remember, It was Eleanor, the jeal- 
ous queen, who worked all of that trouble, 
not the faithless king.”’ 

** And is there «- will there be no Eleanor 
in this case?’”’ she asked with a smile, yet 
with a certain anxiety in her tone and man- 
ner that could not escape his notice, 

**How can there be one, love, when my 
heart is entirely given to you?” 

** But you see so many grand and beauti- 
ful ladies, — so far above me. How could 
you choose me from among them all’ she 
asked. 

** Because you are the sweetest and dear- 
est little wild flower of the woods these eyes 
ever beheld,’? was the rapiurous reply, as 
he clasped her in his arms, ‘“ Gabrielle, 
you must consent to one thing.” 

What is that?” 

** Be my wife soon.’’ 

**I cannot,’ she answered. ‘“* My grand- 
mother is old and feeble. She will not live 
many months, and I promised my mother 
on her dying bed that I would never leave 
her.” 

He was silent for a little while, looking 
over the golden head that rested on his 
breast, into the deep underwood, and smil- 
ing evilly. But when she glanced up into 
his face to see if he was offended, it was 
very calm and grave, 

“You are right in obeying your mother, 
my love,’ he said slowly; ‘* but can we not 
reconcile these two things? Marry me as 
privately as you like, only marry me at 

once, and begin the good work which you 
have promised to undertake. You need 
not acknowledge it as yet; you need not 


leave your father’s home to take your place 
as Countess of Carnigie, till your relative 
has passed away. Though I would like her 
to know before she dies that you have the 
right to bear that name,’’ he added mus- 
ingly. 

It was a strange proposal that he was 
making; but his last sentence, above all 
others, stamped it with such an air of truth, 
that Gabrielle would have felt ashamed of 
herself if she had doubted him. It would 
not be well, of course, for the Countess of 
Carnigie, publicly acknowledged as such, to 
watch beside the dying bed of the keeper's 
mother: there was a manifest unfitness in 
the thing, in spite of the claims of nature 
and the tie of blood. But the wife of Fran- 


cis Carnigie, legally vet privately wedded, 
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might well abjure her state for a time, and 
pay those fond attentions which would come 
so willingly and gracefully from the hand 
of no other, 

’ She said this hesitatingly, and the earl, 
enraptured at his unexpected success, 
thanked her again and again, and vowed, 
with countless oaths, that she should never 
repent the trust she had reposed in him. 
He had dreaded refusal, expostulation and 
tears. This ready and sensible compliance 
charmed him beyond measure, and when 
the lovers parted, it was with promises and 
protestations on his part, that a woman so 
young and innocent must have found it in- 
deed hard to disbelieve. 

With one last, fond kiss they separated at 
last, just as the great clock upon the palace 
tower tolled out the hour of nine. The earl 
sauntered slowly up through the verdant 
glades and over the swelling slopes of that 
lovely park, and after glancing critically at 
himself for a moment, in the mirror of his 
dressing-room, and making some slight 
changes in his attire, he descended to the 
ball-room, where, for the rest of the night, 
he played the part of a gallant and devoted 
cavalier to many a fair lady, but most of all 
to one on whose proud head rested, in her 
own right, the coronet of one of the noblest 
houses in the Welsh principality. 
Meanwhile the keeper’s daughter went 


toward her humble home, glad and grate- 
ful at the thought that even the startling 
discovery of the evening had not awakened 
her rudely from her dream of love, — proud 
to believe that her promised husband would 
not yield her up; nay, that he knew, all the 


time while she was in ignorance, the great 


difference in their station, and loved her all 
the same. 

She paused for a few moments, as her 
father’s cottage came in sight, and wiped 
some happy tears from her eyes. Never 
had that little home looked half so dear as 
now! The rustic porch was overhung with 
honeysuckle, and the sweet, wild odor of 
the trumpet-shaped blossoms came to meet 
her where she stood. Through the diamond 
panes of the latticed window, the light of 
the house candle shone clear and bright, 
like a beacon to guide her steps. She could 
see her grandmother’s spinning-wheel, that 
stood by the arm-chair, she could see her 
father’s guus and fishing-rods hanging on 
the white-washed wall; but the room was 
empty, and congratulating herself that her 
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ab.ence had been unobserved, she hurried 
forward, and opened the door, 

The room was empty? No! Some one 
had been sitting near the hearth, just out 
of the range of her view, and at her entrance 
the stranger rose up to greet her. A tall 
and handsome young man only a year or 
two older than herself, wearing the every- 
day dress of a mechanic, and bearing a let- 
ter of recommendation not to be mistaken 
in the upright carriage, and bronzed, healthy 
face, and the straightforward, honest gaze 
of his dark blue eyes. His hair was brown 
and curling, his teeth white as snow, and 
displayed by the kind smile that lit his 
whole face when he saw her, and though 
the hand he held out was more used to the 
axe, the saw and the rule, than to kid gloves 
and jeweled canes, its possessor was as true 
and firm as steel, and none knew it better 
than Gabrielle Monturne. 

Flushed with her walk, and with the 
deep emotions called up by the interview 
with her lover, she stood in the centre of 
the room, eying her visitor with such a 
startled air, that he dropped her hand in 
some alarm, 

**What ails you, Gabrielle? You look 
frightened. Did you get startled in the 
park?” 

**No. I—lI have not been walking far,”’ 
she stammered, laying aside her hat, and 


sitting down in her grandmother's chair. 
** Did you want to see father about anything, 
Mr. Weston?”’ 

** Not before I have seen you, Gabrielle, — 
and perhaps not at all,—that depends on 
how you take what I am going to say,’’ re- 
plied the young man nervously, 


Sit down, Mr, Weston,” said Gabrielle, 
little dreaming what she was about to hear, 
**] am sure father or I would be very happy 
to do anything in the world for you.”’ 

**Would you? Are you quite sure of 
that? O Gabrielle, can’t you guess what it 
is 1 want to say to you?” 

“I am sure I cannot,’ she began; but 
looking up at him, the color began to rise 
from cheek to brow. The secret lying at 
her own heart taught her how to read the 
depths of his, and she could no longer say 
with truth that she was ignorant of bis 
meaning. 

‘Yes, Gabrielle, I love you,” he said, 
with simple dignity. ‘*I am very young, it 
is true, but I have a good piace and a pretty 
home to take you to, and I really believe 
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your father would give his consent if you 
could find it in your heart to like me, 
What do you say, Gabrielle?” 

She listened with half-averted head, feel- 
ing sorry for the pain she must so soon in- 
flict, yet unable, with all her compassion, 
to help contrasting this rough, plain wooing 
with the more refined and courtly words to 
which she had been listening that evening, — 
the humble future offered, with the proud 
distinction already in her grasp, But her 
voice and look were very gentle, almost 
humble, as she declined the offer. 

The young man flushed up, — then turned 
very pale, 

‘Gabrielle! you cannot mean that you 
will never marry me. Don’t say that; if 
you do, I shal) be ruined for life. What 
shall I care for my place or my cottage, if 
you are not there? And I have been pleas- 
ing myself all the spring with making it 
pretty and pieasantfor you. Think it over, 
Gabrielle.”’ 

She shook her head. 

** Martin, if I thought it over forever, my 
answer would be the same,” 

Why?” 

“A woman ought to love her husband 
better than any one else on earth. I do not 
love you so.”’ 

** You would learn to, in time.”’ 

“No. I will not deceive you in the least. 


You are very good and kind, Martin, 
but’? — 

**T see,’”’ he said, bitterly. ‘‘ You were 
always above your station, Gabrielle, and I 
am not fine enough for you. But think 
you. Which is best? To be the loved and 
honored wife of a man like me, who would 
work cheerfully all day long to make you 
happy and comfortable, or the cast-off toy 
of one of those proud lords up at the castle, 
whose hands are soft and white, while their 
hearts are us hard as stone.’’ 

A red flush rose to Gabrielle’s cheek. 

* Why do you talk to meof them? What 
have they to do with me?” 

**Much, perhaps, if all that is told be 
true. But you will be angry with me if I 
say it.’’ 

** Speak out.”’ 

**Well,—if you must know, the house- 
keeper saw you talking with one of them 
the other night in the park, and she bade 
me tell you that no good could come of it.”’ 

* Dame Margot is very kind,’’ said Ga- 
brielle bitterly. 
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“She said it kindly, my lass. And only 
to me because she knew I loved you dearly, 
aud would rather die than see a single hair 
of your head injured. But she was right 
enough, Dame Margot was. They ’re a 
wicked set, those lords up yonder, and 
there ’s one wickeder than them all, bad as 
they are.”’ 

**Who is that?” 

** They call him Lord Carnigie, and he is 
a Scotch ear), I believe. I ’ve heard the 
serving-men tell tales of him that would 
make your blood run cold, —tales not fit 
for you to hear, though, my lass. And I 
wish with all my heart that you would 
marry me, Gabrielle, and come away from 
here. °T is no place for one so pretty, with 
all those wild sparks about.”’ 

“My father can take care of me,” said 
Gabrielle coldly; and he little dreamed that 
the vexation so plvinly visible in her look 
and manner was to be attributed to his care- 
less mention of Lord Carnigie’s name. 

“Then you refuse my offer?’ he said 
sadly. 

“I must. Do not talk to me about such 
things in future, Martin, if you have any 
regard for me. Be my kind, good friend, 
as you have always been, and you shall 
have my friendship in return. But I have 
no heart to give you.” 

‘But, Gabrielle”? — 

Hush!’ she said gently. hear my 
father’s step outside the door. Do not let 
him know what we have been talking about. 
It might grieve him, and I should be sorry 
to do that, but I cannot change. I am 
weary now,—I did not sleep much last 
night,—so perhaps you will excuse me, 
Martin, if I go to my room, and lJeave you 
to talk with him.’ And without waiting 
to hear more, she took the candle as soon as 
her father came in, said good-night, and 
went to her chamber. 

But the yellow moon was high in the 
heavens before the music from the palace 
ceased to sound, or the many lights along 
its stately front began to die away. Not 
till the last one was extinguished, leaving 
the long fagade in perfect darkness, did Ga- 
brielle seek ‘her pillow, and lie down to 
dream, not of Martin Weston, but of the 
earl. 


7 CHAPTER IL. 


A week passed by, and old Mrs, Mon- 
turne, rallying from the disease which was 
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slowly sapping the foundations of her life, 
was able to sit in the sunshine at the cot- 
tage door once more, and attend to the 
household duties of the little place, while 

Gabrielle worked busily with bobbins and 

cushions, making thread lace for the grand 

ladies who were stopping at the palace. 

One or two of them, attracted by the fame 

of her rare skill in this accomplishment, 

had already been down to see her, and had 
given their orders in person, and praised 
the neatness and dexterity with which she 
executed them. Daintily dressed, soft- 
voiced and fair-faced women they were, — 
but all married, and Gabrielle’s heart was 
the lighter for her knowledge of the fact. 

Her lover was in less danger when sur- 

rounded by them, than he would have been 

amid a circle of gay young girls. At least» 
so she thought, and was happy in the think- 
ing. 

Seven long, weary days and nights had 
passed since they had parted, and in all that 
time not one word trom or a glimpse of 
him. In old times, when they had met in 
Huntingstonshire, she had been the pretty 
dairy-maid on a large farm, and he had 
passed as a keeper’s son from a neighboring 
county, in search of some rare breed of 
hounds, Then a low whistle at the farm-— 
yard gate, just as the moon rose in the west, 
had been the signal to summon her to his 
side, but all was changed now. She was 
no longer a servant among strangers, and 
their meetings since his arrival at Wood- 
stock had been far less frequent, and always 
marked, on his part, by a singular embar- 
rassment and fear of discovery, which had 
puzzled her sadly, but which she could 
account for now. Had his rank been still 
unknown, she would have sought the tryst- 
ing-place of her own accord, as she had done 
before; but now that she knew him, not as 
a servant at the palace, but as one of its no- 
blest guests, she would not take astep which 
might appear forward and presuming in his 
eyes. He had said that he loved her, and 
had asked her to be his wife: it was his place 
to ask for an interview, not hers to force it 
upon him. 

" She was thinking of these things one sun- 
ny afternoon, as she sat in the vine-shaded 
porch, working at a new pattern which had 
occurred to her only that morning. All was 
peculiarly still and peaceful around her, It 
was at that hour of the day when Nature her- 
self seems to yield to a short repose, and only 


the subdued twittering of a bird from the 
tall trees over her head broke the quiet of 
the scene. The blossoms of the honey- 
suckle hung all around her, a cluster of 
white pinks stood ina glass upon the porch 
bench, and she was bending over her work, 
trying with deftly moving fingers to imitate 
their forms if not their hues, when a shad- 
ow fell athwart the entrance, and a low, 
musical voice said,— 

**A perfect picture, upon my word! I 
only wish I nad my sketch-book here.” 

She looked up. 

A lady stood there, wearing a riding-habit 
of olive green, with a red rosebud at her 
breast, and the plumes of her hat just tipped 
with crimson. She was tall and stately, 
with a magnificently developed bust and 
sloping shoulders; her eyes were large and 
gray, her hair and eyelashes black as jet; 
her features straight and proud; her com- 
plexion of a creamy paleness, except for the 
vivid crimson on lip and cheek. She was 
apparently about thirty years of age, and 
everything about her, even to the jeweled 
handle of her riding-whip, and the ruby 
button that fastened her glove, bespoke 
wealth, and the exquisite taste which can 
only direct its use aright. 

Gabrielle rose from her seat, courtesying 
and blushing deeply. 

**T am sorry to disturb you,” the lady 
said. ‘* You have no idea how pretty you 
looked, as you sat there. But since you 
are disturbed, may I venture to ask you for 
agiass of milk, or, if you keep no cow, of 
water?” 

**We have a cow, my lady, and I will 
bring you some milk at once. Will you sit 
here in the porch, or come into the house?”’ 

**In the porch, by all means, There, I 
have roused your grandmother out of a 
sound sleep. What ashame!” 

Mrs. Monturne looked up, bewildered at 
the brilliant vision, but the lady would not 
let her rise to do her reverence. 

‘Sit still, ma’am. I am sorry I waked 
you. But I have been riding a long way in 

the heat, and left my horse at the park gate, 
and came down here to get some milk. 
Thank you, my dear, and I will drink to 
your good health, and your heart’s best de- 
sire, whatever that may be,” she added, 
with a smile, as she took the glass of milk 
from Gabrielle’s hand. 

* And now will you let me see you work 
alittle? Your cushion puts me in mind of 
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home. In Wales the people make lace like 
this. I have some that is very beautiful, 
made by the tenants’ daughters on my es- 
tate. Perhaps you will have time to add to 
my stock before I leave Blenheim.” 

In Wales, and at Blenheim! This then 
was the great heiress of whom they had 
heard so much; the countess in her own 
right, who, it was said, would never marry, 
since she had wealth and rank of her own, 
and liked her independence better than any 
nobleman she had ever seen, Gabrielle 
gazed at her very wistfully as she sat down 
in the porch to take a lesson in lace-mak- 
ing. 

It had not lasted long, before the park 
gate at the end of the garden shut witha 
heavy clang, and a gentleman came hastily 
down the narrow path. Gabriclle’s heart 
stood still for a moment with fear and 
amazement. It was the Earl of Carnigie, 
wearing a riding-dress of silver gray, and 
booted and spurred, 

Frightened and trembling, she bent be- 
fore him as he reached the porch. He 
bowed to her with grave courtesy, then 
turned to the countess with a look of re- 
proach. 

** Your ladyship has given us all a fine 
fright,’’? he observed. ‘‘ From the pace at 
which you rode when you left us, we feared 
an accident, and when the groom and I 
found your horse in the park just now, I 
felt sure that you had been thrown, and 
that they had brought you here.”’ 

“* My ladyship regrets very much that you 
should have put yourself to the trouble of 
coming to see,’’ was the saucy reply. ‘* You 
must make my excuses to the rest of the 
party, my lord. Tell them I am learning 
how to make myself useful by making lace, 
—there ’s a good man,” 

A frown and a smile struggled together 
on Lord Carnigie’s face. 

** Will you not come with me?”’ he asked, 
in a lower tone. 

**T am tired of them all, my lord.” 

** And of me?” 

** Perhaps,”’ 

**Only one thing remains for me, then.” 

What?” 

*“*To drown myself as speedily as possi- 
ble.” 

‘“*Fair Rosamond’s Well is very near,’ 
was her laughing reply. 

** And you sentence me to it?” 

‘** Nay, rather than that you should make 


food for fishes at your tender years, I will 
go with you. Where is the duchess?” 

**In the park, by this time.”’ 

** Was she frightened?”’ 

Very much.” 

**T need not ask about the duke, because, 
as we all know, he is devoted to me, and 
my danger must have perfectly paralyzed 
him.” 

Lord Carnigie laughed. Between the 
young countess and the duke, one of those 
nereditary dislikes existed, which will some- 
times mark a family as distinctly as their 
name could do. ~The Earls of Apwyth and 
the Dukes of Mariborough had always been 
foes, and even the conventionalities of fash- 
ionable society could scarcely conceal the 
antipathy which existed between the present 
representatives of the two races. 

** Yes, the duke would have been incon- 
solable if I had broken my neck with the 
help of his hunter,’? she went on, ‘ For 
ny part, it seems almost cruel to disappoint 
him, as I shall soon have to do. Had you 
not better leave me here, my lord, and let 
him think that I have vanished into air? I| 
can make lace the while’’ — 

‘Nonsense!’ said the earl, taking the 
bobbins from her hand. ‘* You must really 
come with me, Lady Gwendoline, and at 
once.” 

She looked at him a moment, as if con- 
sidering whether she should obey or not, 
and then rose, 

**You see what a tyrant I have set over 
me,’’ she said with a smile to Gabrielle. 
** But I mean to learn your pretty trade, for 
all that, and next week, when some of the 
people up yonder go away,’’—she emphasized 
the sentence with a gay nod toward the earl, 
as if she alluded to him, —‘“‘ next w-ek, if 
you will take me for a pupil, I shall certain- 
ly come down here, and stay all day long, 
and help you get dinner, and tidy up the 
house afterward, as well.’’ 

** Your ladyship will be most welcome,” 
said Gabrielie, but in so faint a voice that 
ihe countess turned and looked 
again, 

“You poor child!’ she said, *‘ we are 
wearving you to death. You look white as 


at her 


a ghost. Come, my lord: take charge of 
me, and I will finish this visit some other 
day.” 

He offered his arm, bowed gravely to 
Gabrielle, and escorted the lady down the 
path, 
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Gabrielle gazed after them with aching 
heart and overflowing eyes. 

This, then, was the end of all her dream- 
ing! It was this lady, with her beautiful 
face, her bewildering smile, her rank, her 
goodness, her gayety, and her wealth, who 
was to be the earl’s bride. Not the forest- 
keeper’s daughter, who had been rash and 
mad enough to dream once of such a thing. 
Oh, fool ‘and doubly blind that she had 
been! How could she have trusted and be- 
lieved him so! She buried her face in her 
hands, for the scalding tears began to flow. 
But a step on the garden path startled her. 
Lord Carnigie bad returned, and was stand- 
ing by her side, looking perplexed and un- 
easy to the last degree. 

** My dearest, I have only time to say one 
word,”’ he murmured, under his breath, “I 
could not speak to you while she was here}3. 
and what evil wind blew her this way, 
Heaven only knows. I was never so start- 
led in my life as when I saw her sitting be- 
side you. Gabrielle! you do not answer 
me,”’ 

** My lord,’’ she said, looking up at him 
through ber tears, “if your words have 
blinded me to my own folly a long while, I 
see it only too plainly now.” 

** What can you mean?”’ 

** That she will be your bride, not I.’’ 

He bit his lip with vexation. 

‘**I feared you would get some such non- 
sense into your head, Gabrielle; and so I 
made an errand back to look for my glove. 
I have no time to convince you now of your 
mistake; but I swear that it is one. Lady 
Gwendoline is nothing to me more than a 
frieud.”’ 

Gabrielle shook her head, 

“She will be, my lord,” persisted the 
girl. 

** Bai! The sky may fall, you know; but 
it is a most unlikely thing, But a truce to 
this joking, my love. Will you be at the 
weil tonight, say by eight o’clock?”’ 

**No, my lord.” 

“Gabrielle, do not drive me quite mad. 

1 fee) as if it would take very little to do so. 
I have far more to annoy me than you can 
dream of,’’ 

And he brushed the hair back from his 
forehead with such a look of care and wea- 
riness. that her heart softened toward him 
at once, 

* I will come.” she said, 
* That is my own Gabrielle.” 


/ 
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‘Hush! my grandmother is in the cot- 
tage.” 

**One may not steal a kiss, then?’’ 

“Me.” 

**It is a penance; but I will make amends 
for it tonight.’’ 

** My lord, I will come to the well”? — 

Yes,” 

** But it will only be to say farewell.” 

“What!” 

‘*I shall never see you again, my lord, 
after tonight.’’ 

‘*Tut! Be punctual, my pretty one. Yes, 
this is the glove; and I am sorry to have 


troubled you. Adieu, Miss Gabrielle: adieu, 
madame,”’ 

He lifted his hat, and departed; and Ga- 
brielle, turning in some confusion, saw her 
grandmother standing upon the threshold 
of the cottage door. How much or how lit- 
tle of his parting speech she had heard, she 
could not guess; for the old woman made 
no allusion to it, though cnce or twice, as 
they talked of him and the countess, her 
grandmother’s eyes were fixed upon her 
face with a look so penetrating that it made 
her blush and turn her confused eyes in am- _ 
other direction. 


MY LITTLE BOY AND I. 


BY JAMES C. MACY. 


He creeps to the door when he hears my step, — 
The rogue! the mischievous spy!, 

Two little hands new treasures show, 

Two little eyes with pleasure glow: 

Oh! rarest of times at home we know, — 


My little boy and I. 


He pulls my hair, and he thumps my head, 
And he gives me a bite so sly. 
Now he must “up,” and now he must “ down?’ 
A greater tyrant never wore crown; 
But peaceful and glad is the kingdom we own, — 


My little boy and I. 


The dimpled hands rest only at night, 
When the Angel of Sleep is nigh. 


And then, when my baby goes far away, 
To talk with the angels till break of day, 
“© Father! we cannot part,” I say, — 

** My little boy aud I.” 


And the Father sends him back to me 
When the morning lights the sky. 

Kind Father, I thank thee I have him still! 

(Though he is thine if ’t is thy will.) 

What givest thou that we should fulfill, — 
My little boy and I? 


Cleveland, O., December, 1877. 
“4 


Nick Sedgwick whistled cheerily as he 
walked briskly down the street, his hand- 
some head well up, his bright, manly 
young face set square against the wind and 
rain, and his brown eyes glowing warm un- 
der the slouching brim of his hat. There 
was something alert and cheerful in the 
very turn of his wrist as he fitted a latch- 
key in the door of a plain, respectable 
house, which indicated by the number of 
its door-bells that it belonged to the “‘ tene- 
ment”? class, 

Dick lived on the second floor, evidently, 
for he went up one flight of stairs, and en- 
tered a cozy little room, in the centre of 
which a small round table was set for two. 

As Dick stepped in, closing the door be- 
hind him, another door opposite, which 
stood slightly ajar, swung open at the touch 
of a dainty little foot, and there entered the 
prettiest of pretty girls, bearing in one hand 
a shining pewter tea-pot, and in the other a 
plate of smoking rolls. 

Dick’s sister, you might see at a glance; 
for the resemblance between them was very 
plain. She had the same light, free step, 
with an added touch of feminine grace; the 
same fine, regular features, notably the per- 
fect mouth; the same brown eyes and curl- 
ing brown hair, —the latter a shade darker 
than Dick’s. It was areal delight to look 
at her, so dainty in her form, so graceful in 
all her movements, so girlish, yet so wo- 
manly. Her very dress was like her, —del- 
icately neat and tasteful; a gown of some 
bright, woolen fabric, cut in a coquettish 
style which suited her exactly, a white ruf- 
fled apron, with cunning little pockets, a 
snowy ruffle at her throat, and a blue rib- 
bon tying back her chestnut-brown curls. 

“Why, Dick, you are late,” said she, as 
she set her appetizing burden upon the ta- 
ble, and came to help him off with his over- 
eoat. ‘What has kept you so long?” 

“TI have been working at Judge Calde- 
ron’s today, and it is.a rather long walk 
from there; besides,”’ said Dick, “it is a 
bad night. Have I kept you waiting, 
pussy?” 

“Not long: I was late with my tea, too,” 
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she answered, wheeling her brother’s favor- 
ite chair up to the table, and pouring his 
een. 

What were you doing at Judge Calde- 
ron’s ?”’ she inquired, as Dick took his place. 
and attacked the viands with an evident a)- 
petite. 

“Fixing up the window-casings,’”’ Dick 
answered. ‘*Tomorrow I am to commence 
putting folding-doors between the two par- 
lors. Then there are to be extensive alter- 
ations in the south wing, and the chambers 
are to be remodeled a little. Probably 1 
shall be employed there for several weeks.”’ 

** What is the reason of all that?’”’ queried 
his sister, who had great interest in all of 
Dick’s operations. 

*“* The house is old-fashioned, you know,” 
said Dick; *‘ and, as Miss Calderon has just 
returned from Europe, I suppose the mod- 
ernizing is on her account.” 

**O Dick!” cried his sister eagerly, ‘‘ have 
you seen Miss Calderon? and is she as hand- 
some as they say?’’ 

Dick took a drink of tea before replying. 
Perhaps it was hot, which might account 
for the added color in his face as he re- 
plied, — 

**I have seen her several times. She is 
beautiful as an angel.” 

**How does she look? Is she dark or 
fair? Has she haughty ways, like the 
Judge? or is she”? — 

“There, Rosie!” laughed Dick: ‘that 
will do for once. [I can’t possibly remem- 
ber your questions long enough to answer 
them if you add any more to the list.” 

**Now don’t tease me, Dick, there ’s a 
good boy,” coaxed Rosie. ‘‘ Be good, and 
describe Miss Calderon, please. I want to 
know ail about her.’’ 

** Describe her?’”’ mused Dick. 
know that I can.” 

But it was singular what a soft light filled 
his brown eyes, and how tender his voice 
became. 

“She is not very easy to describe,” he 
continued; “but, if I were an artist, I 
could paint her portrait from memory. She 

is tall and slender, and stately as any queen. 


JT don’t 
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but sweet and gracious too. Her face is 
heavenly, —like that, Rosie: she reminds 
me of that picture.” 

Dick pointed to a good engraving of Cor- 
reggio’s most beautiful Madonna, which 
was one of the few pictures on the walls of 
the little parlor. 

Practical Rosie surveyed the exquisite 
face with as critical an air as if it really 
were Miss Calderon’s portrait. 

“What sort of hair has she?” 

** Black,”’ said Dick, “‘ with a purple shade 
in the light; and she wears it in a great coil 
twisted around the back of her head, with 
one of those wide braids across the front, 
just above her white forehead” — 

“A coronet braid, you mean,” promptly 
supplemented his sister, 

** Yes, it looks like a coronet,’’ said Dick 
dreamily. 

And his face took such a glow as hot tea 
could scarcely have brought into it. 

‘And her eyes! they are not black, as 
you would expect, but blue, — a deep, clear, 
real blue; and they have just the expression 
of that Madonna’s eyes.”’ 

Rosie looked rather dubiously at the pic- 
ture as she answered, — 

“She must have a strange expression, 
then, That picture does n’t look like a 
real, live person: it is more like a—a saint, 
or an angel; or a sort of dream.” 

**So does she, — Miss Calderon, I mean,” 
said Dick. 

“Do you know what her name is?” asked 
Rosie, 

““Yes: I have heard the Judge call her 
by name, — Eudora.” 

He uttered the word as if it were sacred; 
and deep flush suffused his faee, to the 
very roots of his curly brown hair. 

Just then there was a warning tap at the 
door, and Dick arose, and went to open it. 
He admitted a tall, dark young man of 
twenty-five or twenty-six; and the cordial 
manner in which they greeted each other as 
“Dick” and Charley” showed that they 
were friends. The scarlet deepened in 

Rosie’s cheeks, and her welcome was shy 
as well as tender. Then she brought an- 
other plate and teacup, and made a place at 
the table for the new-comer. His manner 
plainly showed that it was no new one to 
him. 
This young man was remarkably hand- 
some, and his elegant bearing would have 
fitted a prince; but Charley Seagraves was 
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only a wholesale-drygoods clerk, on a very 
poor salary. He was Dick Sedgwick’s bo 
som friend, and he was Rosie’s lover. Al- 
though as yet there was no formal engage- 
ment between them, yet each knew the 
other’s love; and Charley only waited, tf 
declare it, until he should have saved 
enough to provide a home for his bride 
when she was won. The promise of an 
increased salary had lately brought that 
prospect near; and Dick was as glad as his 
friend. He could not have chosen one to 


- whom he would more willingly have in- 


trusted the happiness of his beloved sister; 
for he knew that Cnarley was steady, hon- 
est, and thoroughly good-hearted, and Dick 
honored him all the more because he would 
not speak to Rosie of his love until he 
could couple the declaration with the offer 
of his hand and a home. 

For nearly a month Richard Sedgwick 
was employed at Judge Calderon’s house; 
and, day after day, Rosie became aware of 
an ever-increasing change in her brother. 
It was not that he was less thoughtful of 
her welfare, or that his brotherly affection 
seemed any less tender. On the contrary, 
he had never been so kind, so gentle, and 
80 lovable. But he, who had once been so 
overflowing with fun, and always rather 
noisy and boyish in his merriment, grew 
strangely quiet, and became addicted to 
reveries at times when pensiveness was not 
at all to be expected of him. 

Rosie thought his reveries must certainly 
be pleasant ones, because of the dreamy 
smile that seemed forever hovering upon 
Dick’s lips in these latter days. But there 
were times when his look was sad, and 
heart and brow alike were heavy with the 
strahge new burden which had fallen on 
him. 

And at last the truth came out. The 

brother and sister were again discussing 
their pleasant evening meal, over which all 
their little confidential chats took place. 
Dick was disposed to be thoughtful; but 
Rosie, who chanced to be in an uncommon- 
ly loquacious mood, was determined to 
make him talk. 
- “Dick,” she said, after chattering about 
everything else that she could think of, — 
“ Dick, do you expect to work much longer 
at the Judge’s?” 

Dick looked up with a sudden start. His 
face became very grave, and he gave a long 
sigh, as he answered, — 
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‘*No, dear: I shall get through with the 
job tomorrow.”’ 

“*T am glad of it,’’ declared Rosie. 

“ Why?” 

** Because you must have had very hard 

*work there. You come home every night 
as still and sober as a deacon; and you just 
get imto a corner, and there you sit, without 
a word to say. You act as if you were 
completely tired out, you poor dear!’’ 

Dick answered nothing; but he sighed 
again, long and heavily. 

‘Are you tired tonight, Dick?” asked 
his sister gently. 

**No, Rosie; not very.”’ 

_ What ails you, then? Something is the 
matter: I can see it plainly enough. You 
have had something on your mind this long 

-time.”’ 

Rosie left her place, and came around to 
Dick’s side of the table, when she put her 
arms around his neck, and laid her soft 
cheek against his, as she whispered, in lov- 
ing accents, — 

* What is it, brother dear? Tell Rosie, 
please.”’ 

She felt the tremor that shook his strong 
frame like a sob; and, lifting her head, she 
looked into his eyes, and saw that they were 
wet. 

‘** Dick,” she cried, with a scared face, 
‘fare you in trouble?” 

“T° don’t know,—yes,—ne! it is not 
trouble: I am not sorry for it,’’ Dick stam- 
mered. 

‘*For what?’ queried Rosie, opening her 
eyes wide at this puzzling answer. 

** Don’t ask me, Rosie.”’ 

Dick’s face was averted from her sight, 
and his voice was firm enough; but Rosie 
saw the hot red sweep over the little of his 
cheek and brow that she could see, and a 
suddenly enlightened look came into her 
eyes. Bending close to Dick’s ear, she soft- 
ly whispered, — 

** You need not tell me, Dick: I can guess 
your secret,”’ 

“* What do you think’’ — 

** Dick, you love Eudora Calderon.” 

Then there was a long silence. At last it 
was broken by Rosie. . 

“* Am I right, brother?’’ 

** You are right, Rosie. I do love Eudora 
Calderon.”’ 

The truth was out, and Dick was glad 
that Rosie knew it. He had never kept a 


secret from her, yet he had not felt that he 
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could tell her this one; but he was glad that 
her quick wit had discovered it, and saved 
him the telling. 

** How long have you loved her, Dick?’ 
asked Rosie. 

"Ever since the first time I saw her,” 
said Dick energetically. 

** Does she know it, Dick?” 

““No,” cried Dick bitterly. ‘*She never 
will know it. I would cut my tongue out 
before I would tell her.”’ 

Rosie stared. 

** Well, of all the men’? — 

“Don't you see that I cannot tell her?” 
interrupted Dick inipatientiy. ‘* There is 
an obstacle between us that will keep my 
lips forever sealed. I could never ask Eu- 
dora Calderon for her love.’’ 

**What is it that prevents?’’ asked his 
sister. 

**It is Miss Calderon’s fortune.’’ 

** Will you let that come between you 
and your love, Dick?”’ 

“If I were rieh, and she poor,’’ replied 
Dick sadly, “I should long ago have asked 
her to marry me. But she is rich, and | 
am poor; and I would die first.’’ 

** But, Dick,’’ Rosie suggested, looking at 
him intently, “ napa she loves you in re- 
turn?’ 

“Tf I knew that my love was returned, it 
would be all the same,’’ he said: ‘‘I would 
not offer it.’’ 

And Rosie said no more. She knew the 
stern pride which would hold Dick to that 
resolve, though it darkened his whole life. 
Eudora Calderon was the richest heiress in 
the State, and Richard Sedgwick would die 
before he would ask her to be a mechanic’s 
wife. Love was strong with him, but pride 
was stronger yet. 

So he left the Judge’s, and went else- 
where to work; and as the spring-time pass- 
ed into summer, and the summer reached 
its fullest tide, and then began to wane, he 
worked as he had never worked before, 
striving by desperate labor to drive away 
his grief. But it was a hopeless struggle; 
for he would not, if he could, have forgot- 
ten the strong love out of which that grief 


arose. 


The autumn came, — that fateful autumn 
of ‘‘ the panic,’”’ when the financial sky was 
full of forebodings, and the dread of “ hard 
times” was in everybody's mouth: but it 


was not, as some suppose, the apprehen- 
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sion of need in the coming winter that 
urged Dick to such remorseless labor. He 
had no fear of that: he knew that there 
would be employment for him, whatever 
happened; and the savings of his frugal in- 
dustry were so safely invested that he had 
uo fear of loss, His chief anxiety was for 
Charley Seagraves; for he knew how bitter 
would be the disappointment to his friend 
if his union with Rosie had to be again 
postponed, 

For Charley had spoken, and Rosie was 
now his betrothed wife. They meant to be 
wedded at Christmas; and perhaps, when 
Dick beheld their mutual happiness, he had 
some bitter thoughts, — not envious, for he 
loved them both, and was glad for them; 
but perhaps the belief that such love was 
not for him deepened his pain into some- 
thing that was very like despair. Perhaps; 
but, if so, Dick was thoroughly a man, and 
never let them know it. 

One day, Dick and Rosie visited a pho- 
tographer’s rooms, and sat for some pic- 
tures. Rosie was very much concerned lest 


she should not get a good likeness for Char- 
ley; but when her sitting was over, and the 
knight of the camera brought forth half a 


dozen copies of her pretty face, and submit- 
ted them for inspection, Dick declared them 
perfect, and his sister was in ecstasies, 

Then it was Dick’s turn to sit. He was 
not in the least concerned, and the taking 
of his “‘ counterfeit presentment’? was very 
quickly accomplished. 

The photographer disappeared, with the 
pictures, into Ifis chemical room; and, at 
the same moment, a young lady in a stylish 
walking costume entered the gallery. 

Rosie’s attention was attracted by the 
opening of the door, and, instantly upon 
the lady’s entrance, became centred upon 
the “lovely suit’? she wore, 80 that she 
failed to observe her brother’s actions, 
Consequently she was surprised to see the 
new-comer glance carelessly in their direc- 
tion, and then stop suddenly, turning first 
white, and then red, and to see her finally 
come toward them, with a look half of ti- 
midity, and half of determination. 

Rosie looked at her brother. He had 
risen from his seat, and took a step forward 
to meet the lady. His pale face told his sis- 
ter, before a word had been spoken, who 
the beautiful stranger was. 

‘*This is a fortunate accident,”’ said the 
lady as she advanced toward Dick, “I 


hope you are not sorry to meet me, Mr. 
Sedgwick.” 

** Miss Calderon”? — 

Dick could not speak another word. Tha 
little hand was clasped in his, and he was 
quite unconscious of the passionate press- 
ure with which he held it. 

*“*Why is it so long since we have seen 
you, Mr. Sedgwick?” she asked reproach- 
fully. thought you would call 
see us occasionally.’’ 

*“*T have been very busy, Miss Calderon. 
A working-man has very little time for 
making calls.”’ 

In the stern effort to repress his feelings, 
Dick's voice sounded very cold; and Eudora 
was hurt by its tone. She drew her hand 
away from him, and glanced at Rosie. 

‘* My sister Rosalie, Miss Calderon,” said 
Dick. 

The firm fingers of the heiress closed 
warmly over little Rosie’s, and the pleading 
tone was in her voice again as she said, — 

** You are not like a stranger to me, Ro- 
salie Sedgwick. Your brother has often 
talked to me about you. I hope we may be 
friends.” 

Rosie answered, with a quiet dignity that 
became her very well, little lady that she 
was, for all her humble station, — 

**T should be very well pleased to know 
you as a friend, Miss Calderon. You know 
that Dick and I are not likely to meet you 
often; but, if you care to call on me at 
home, you will be very welcome.”’ 

She looked at Dick as if she expected 
him to endorse what she said. But he cold- 
ly remarked, — 

**] fear Miss Calderon will not find much 
attraction to so poor a place, Rosie.”’ 

**But I intend to come, Mr. Sedgwick,” 
said Miss Calderon. 

She spoke with a gayly defiant air; but 
Rosie noticed the quick, pained shutting of 
her lips, and gave Dick a reproving look. 
She thought he was making himself unne- 
cessarily savage. But no more was said, for 
the photographer just then made his ap- 
pearance with several copies of Dick’s pie- 
ture, 

Dick examined them critically. 

“Pretty fair,” was his verdict as he pass- 
ed them to his sister. 

““Oh! splendid!” cried Rosie, in raptures; 
«Just see, Miss Calderon! are they not 
good?”’ 

“Very good,” said Miss Calderon. 


_ She.spoke calmly; but her eyes shone, 
and a tremulous smile was on her lips, as 
she regarded the manly face, a counterfeit 
of Dick’s own. 

As Dick received the pictures, and gave 
them back to the photographer to be “ fin- 
ished,’’ along with Rosie’s, a sudden whiff 
of wind came in at the window, and blew 
them out of the man’s hand, scattering 
them widely over the floor. Rosie stooped 


to pick up those which were nearest to her, 
while Dick and the artist gathered up the 
rest. But, when they came to be inspected, 
one of Dick’s was missing, and no trace of 
it could be found. Finally Dick gave up 
the search. 

is of no consequence,’’ he said. 

Rosie saw that Miss Calderon was pre- 
paring to submit her own beautiful face to 
the camera; and, while Dick arranged with 
the photographer as to the time when they 
could have their perfected pictures, she re- 
marked, — 

_“ You are going to have some taken, I 
see,’’ 

“Yes,” replied Eudora. ‘ Will you ex- 
cha ge with me if I get a good picture, Ro- 
salie?”’ 


“I shall be delighted to do so,’”’ smiled 
Rosie. 

. And then Dick advanced, with the an- 
nouncement that their business was con- 
cluded. 
_‘*Tell me where you live, Rosie,”’ said 


Miss Calderon. 
soon,”’ 

‘* Number 20, Ball Street, on the second 
floor,” said Rosie. 

And she gave her hand to Miss Calderon, 
at parting. 

Eudora’s bow to Dick was this time as 
cold as his own; but, in turning from him, 
she slightly moved her hat upon the table, 
and Rosie’s quick eye caught a momentary 
glimpse of something white, half hidden in 
the folds of the gray veil. Rosie’s wit was 
as quick as her eye, and she shrewdly 
thought that something was very like the 
missing picture. But she kept the thought 
to herself. 

Three days later, Miss Calderon did call 
at the tenement in Ball Street. Rosalie 
Sedgwick received her with a very cordial 
greeting. Rosie had her own private opin- 
ion about Miss Calderon’s sentiments with 
regard to her brother; an opinion which did 
not make her any the less disposed to love 
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the Judge’s beautiful daughter and pros- 
pective heiress. 

She opened conversation by the hope that 
Eudora had been fortunate in getting good 
photographs; and in half an hour the two 
girls were talking and laughing as if they 
had been friends for years. 

After that, Miss Calderon came again and 
yet again, and many times, though Rosie 
never went to the Judge’s grand house, 
Miss Calderon seemed well enough satisfied, 
and quite content to do all the visiting her- 
self. But, though she and Rosie became 
so intimate that scarcely a day passed with- 
out seeing her at the Sedgwicks’, yet she al- 
ways went away before the hour when Dick 
came home, Rosie was in raptures with 
her new friend, and Dick listened with a 
painful pleasure to her rhapsodies about 
Eudora; but he had never seen her since 
the day they had met in the photograph gal- 


**Now, Eudora, you might stay to tea 
just once,” entreated Rosie, one day, when 
Miss Calderon prepared to take her leave, 
as usual, just before six o’clock. ‘“ Now 

do.’’ 

** Impossible.’’ 

“You always go off before six o’clock,”’ 
said Rosie accusingly; ‘‘and I do believe 
you run away from Dick.” 

**Rosie, 1 think you would have pride 
enough to run away from a person who had 
avoided you as persistently as Mr. Sedgwick 
has avoided me.”’ 

**Have you never thought that may be 
his pride?” hinted Rosie, + 

“I never slighted him,”’ replied Miss Cal- 
deron, with a quivering lip. ‘* He was very 
pleasant all the while he was working at 
our house; and, when he left, I positively 
urged him to call again. Papa invited him 
too; and he knows we meant it. But he 
never came near me. I cannot keep away 
from you, Rosie; for you are the dearest 
little friend I ever had: but I will not meet 
your brother unless it is by his own inten- 
tion.” 

** Eudora said this with great spirit; but 
the tears were shining in her eyes, and 
pretty Rosie’s face took on a most resolute 
expression as she said to herself, — 

* This is all sheer nonsense, and I mean 
to have a decided alteration in the state of 
affairs.’’ 

Aloud she said, — 

“ Eudora?” 
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Well, Rosie?’”’ 
**T want to ask you a question.” 
Certainly.” 


“If you knew,” said Rosie, “ that a man 
loved you, —a man who was good and no- 
ble, but poor; and if you knew, that, be- 
cause you were a great heiress, while he 
wus only a poor carpenter, he was too proud 
to tell his love, — what would you do?’’ 


* You are supposing that I loved that 
wan?’ murmured Eudora, with averted 


face. 

* Yes. What would you do?” 

* | would — wait.’’ 

The words came sad and slow, but firm. 
And Rosalie sighed; for to her, in her own 
assured and happy love, it seemed a hard 
doom to wait, while youth and hope passed 
away together, and all for a foolish preju- 
dice, 

The sigh caused Eudora to turn toward 
her friend; and, just as she turned, a card 


photograph slipped from the bodice of - 


Rosie’s dress, and fell upon the floor, She 
snatched it up hastily, as if to hide it; but 
changed her mind, and shyly offered it for 
her friend to see. 

Eudora gazed very thoughtfully at the 
dark, splendid face, as she inquired, — 

** Who is it, Rosie?” 

“Charlie Seagraves,” answered Rosie, 
blushing like a veritable rose. 

‘*He is very handsome,’’ Eudora said, 
giving back the card; ‘‘but I can match 
him well.” 

And she placed her hand inside her own 
embroidered sacque, her cheeks on fire, as 
she said, — 

You know what it means, then, when 
one carries a man’s picture next to her 
heart?” 

Rosie nodded. 

Then — look here!” 

It was Richard Sedgwick’s face that Eu- 
dora showed, —the unfinished photograph 
which he had lost. 

darling!’ cried Richard’s sister, 
throwing her arms around Eudora’s neck in 
afervor of delight. ‘‘I knew you had it. 
Oh! if Dick only knew!’ 

** Rosie!’ cried Eudora, alarmed. 
must never tell him.” 

“ But I suppose I may give him a bit of 
sisterly advice?’”’ suggested Rosie mischiev- 
ously. ‘I may just hint that’? — 

**Rosalie Sedgwick!’ exclaimed Eudora, 
“if you ever dare to give him even the 
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chtntest hint of this, [ shall never forgive 
you.’ 

“But he loves you, Eudora,” pleaded 
Rosie, ‘ He told me so long ago.” 

** Promise me that you will not tell him,” 
said Eudora firmly. 

“*T promise,’’ sighed Rosie. 

“*That’s a dear,’’ said Eudora. You 
know, if he is too proud to tell me, I ean- 
not propose to him, Can I, Rosie?” 

And Rosie could not deny that such a 
proceeding would be rather inconsistent 
with her ideas of maidenly propriety. 

Half an hour after Eudora’s departure, 
Dick came home, with such a serious and 
troubled face *that Rosie was moved te 
question him about its cause. 

**What is the matter, Dick? You look 
worried, dear.” 

** Rosie, has Charley been here this after- 
noon?” asked Dick, not answering her 
question, 

“Charley? No. O Dick?!’ cried Rosie, 
beginning to tremble, “has anything hap- 
pened to Charley?” 

“*Nothing has happened —as yet,’’ an- 
swered Dick, adding the last words with 
some hesitation. 

** What do you mean?’ 

** Rosie, dear, I don’t see any necessity 
for concealing the truth from you, Charley 
dreads to let you know it; but I know you 
are a brave little girl, and I shall tell you:’’ 

Rosie looked at him with wide, frightened 


eyes. 

“‘ The fact is, dear,’’ said Richard, *‘ Char- 
is expecting to be thrown out of employ- 
ment,” 

Oh r 

Rosie drew a deep breath of relief. Char- 


ley was in no personal danger, then. And 
her little wildly beating heart grew caim 
again. 

Dick saw that she failed to realize all that 
was meant by his announcement. So he 
put his arm around her, and drew her close 
to his side, as he spoke again. 

** And, Rosie, I suppose you know why 
that would be a great calamity to poor 
Charley just now. He has been looking 
forward so long to your marriage, dear, and 
has been so happy to think it was near at 
last? — 

“I see, Dick.” And Rosie hid her face 
upon her brother’s shoulder. ‘* We could 
not be married just now if this should hap 
pen.”’ 


“No, dear; and the disappointment would 
be very hard for Charley to bear. He is al- 
most distracted to think of waiting for you 
any longer. When he comes, Rosie, you 
must try to cheer him up and comfort him 
a little.” 

“ Yes, I will,” said Rosie, winking away 
the tears which gathered in her eyes, “If 
there is no help for it, we shall have to be 
contented. Charley knows that I love him, 
and we need not be miserable because we 
have to wait a little longer, or even’? — and 
her voice faltered a little — “‘ or even a good 
while longer.” 

** Rosie, you are a litte heroine,” said her 
brother, kissing her fondly. * ‘* Charley can 
afford to wait for such a wife.” 

“But if Charley should lose his place, 
Dick, could n’t he get another?” questioned 
Rosie. 

“JT am afraid not,” said Richard. ‘If 
you ever read the papers, Rosie, you would 
know that business is very dull, and work 
of any kind is very hard to get at present. 
There is a panic in the financial world, and 
it is altogether likely that there will be very 
hard times.”’ 

He had hardly ceased to speak when a 
step sounded at the door, and Charley Sea- 
graves entered. He looked haggard, and 
his whole bearing told of trouble and disap- 
pointment. 

“It’s all up with me, Dick,’ he said, as 
he sank into a chair, overcome with anxiety 
and weariness. 

Rosie went to him, and leaned on his 
breast, sobbing. Poor child! her heroism 
was not proof against the sight of his dis- 
tress. But Dick pressed his hand with a 
brotherly clasp, and said kindly and cheer- 

a> 

“Bear up, Charley. Don’t be despond- 
ent, my dear fellow. Things might be worse 
you know.” 

don’t know what could be worse,’ 
groaned Charley. ‘‘ Dick, the Franklin Bank 
is broken.”’ 

*“*Good heavens! Charley’ — 

“*I *ve lost every cent,’”’ said Charley des- 
pairingly. “And I ’ve lost my situation 
too. I was discharged today. If it were 
not for Rosie, I should go and commit sui- 
cide.” 

“Charley!” 

| “Forgive me, Rosie. I don’t know what 
i’m saying.”’ And Charley strained her to 
his heart. “If it were not for you, darling, 
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I could bear it better. Only two months, 
and you would have been my wife; and 
now”? — 

His voice broke down. Rosalie glanced 
at her brother; and Dick understood, and 
went out of the room, leaving the lovers 
alone together. 

Later, when Rosie summoned him to tea, 
he found Charley much more composed, 
but still sad and disheartened. [t was the 
first time the three had ever brought sad 
faces to that little round table. 

On the following morning, about ten o’- 
clock, as Rosie was busy with her house- 
hold duties, and thinking sorrowfully of the 
unhappy change in her future, lately seem- 
ing so bright, she was startled by the sud- 
den and hasty entrance of her brother. His 
manner was so agitated, that Rosie dropped 
her broom, and ran to him, exclaiming, in 
consternation, — 

“Why, Dick! what is the matter? Are 


you sick?” 


** No, Rosie,”’ was his reply. ‘‘ Get your 
bonnet and shawl: you must go to Eudora 
at once,” 

He spoke in tones of the deepest feeling; 
and Rosie cried out, — 

‘Don’t say Eudora is in trouble too, 
Dick.”’ 

“She is in great trouble, dear. Poor 
darling! she has lost her father.”’ 

**Is he dead?” 

“ Yes: he died last night, in a fit of apo- 
plexy, consequent upon learning that the 
Franklin Bank was broken. He was ruined. 
I heard of it this morning. He lost every- 
thing. They say that his house and all his 
effects must be sold. Eudora is fatherless, 
friendless, and homeless, all at one dreadful 
blow.” 

*““No, Dick,” said his sister; ‘neither 
friendless nor homeless while you and I 
have a home.” 

**You are right, She must come to us. 
You must go and stay with her until after 
her father’s funeral; and then we will bring 
her home, — poor, desolate girl that she 
must 

The tremor in Dick’s manly tones showed 
how strongly he felt the trials of his be- 
loved. 

Rosalie attired herself for the street, while 
Dick went to exchange his working-clothes 
for a neater suit; and the brother and sis- 
ter repaired to Judge Calderon’s stately 
mansion, now closed and darkened, with 
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drawn curtains and a muffled knocker, from 


which Jatter a black crape streamer hung, 
telling the tale of death, 

They were admitted by a hushed-looking 
house-maid, who-said that Miss Calderon 
was alone in her room, and had not been 
down to breakfast. There were some friends 
of the family in the house; but she had not 
felt able to see them, 

Rosalie wrote a few loving words upon a 
card, and sent it to Eudora; and in five 
minutes the girl came’to say that Miss Eu- 
dora would see the lady up-stairs in her 
room, though she was so unfit for receiving 
company that the gentleman would excuse 
her. 

Rosie, the moment she saw her friend, 
threw her arms about her neck, and began 
to cry. 

‘“*I knew you would come to me in my 
sorrow, dear Rosie,’ said Eudora, with 
trembling lips. ‘I did not want any one 
else; but I knew you would come.” , 

“Tam going to stay with you, darling, 
until the funeral is over,’’ said Rosie, dry- 
ing her tears; ‘‘and then you must go home 
with me, and be my sister.” 

**T shall not have any other home,” re- 
plied Eudora; ‘“‘ but — your brother — what 
will he say?”’ 

** You know what he will say.’’ 

**Yes, know: Richard Sedgwick would 
think all the more of his friends for being 
in trouble. He came with you, Rosie?’ 

** He is walking up and down your parlor 
at this moment,” said Rosie, ‘‘ waiting to 
see if he can be of any service to you.” 

** Dear Richard! he will not feel hurt at 
my not going down, Rosie? I could not 
bear to see any one but you today.”’ 

Rosie protested that Richard would be 
the last person to annoy her at such a time, 
And having asked if there was anything 
that he could do, to which Eudora answered 
“Nothing,” she went down to send him 
away, promising to return to her bereaved 
friend when she had done so. 

Wise little Rosie did not forget to tell 
Dick, for his comfort, that Eudora had 
spoken of him; and Dick went away, not 
happy, for his darling was in sorrow, but 
very glad that even in her grief she could 
think of him, and so tenderly. 

So Rosalie remained with her friend in 


the house of mourning until ‘‘all was . 


over.” Some of Eudora’s wealthy friends 
offered her a temporary home, “till she 
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could decide what she was going to do,” 
They were kind, and Eudora was grateful; 

but their offers of shelter were declined. 

She had warmer, and dearer friends than 

they. And, when all that remained of the 

stately Judge Calderon was borne to its 

last resting- place, his daughter followed 

him to the grave, with Rosalie Sedgwick by 

her side, never to return again to the man- 
sion which was no longer her home, It 
was a far more humble home that awaited 
her under Richard Sedgwick’s roof; but 
Eudora found it also a very happy and con- 
tented one, 

Richard came home from his work, that 
evening, to find the little parlor which he 
had left so lonesome brightened up again 
by Rosie’s cheerful presence: and Eudora 
Calderon was sitting before the fire, dressed 
in sombre garments; but with the glow of 
the firelight in her face, and with Rosie’s 
cheery talk sounding in her ears, she looked 
neither pale nor very sad. 

Dick’s heart gave a great, tender throb 
when he saw her sitting there. He went to 
her at once, and took both her hands in his 
warm, honest clasp, 

Eudora, this is well,’ he said. ‘You 
have gladdened my heart by this proof of 
your confidence. And if my devoted love 
could drive away your sorrow, my poor 
darling,’ — 

Here Rosalie discreetly left the room; 
and, smiling through a mist of tears, Eu- 
dora looked into her lover’s face, and inter- 
rupted him. 

**No, Richard: I am not poor.” 

** You have lost your father aud your for- 
tune, dearest,” said Dick. ‘* But” — 

**But I shall meet my father again; and 
my fortune is well lost, since the loss has 
gained me your love, Richard.” 

When Rosie came back with the tea and 
toast, after staying as long as she possibly 
could, she found Dick standing beforé the 
hearth, and Eudora leaning on his breast. 
And Dick called to her, in tones of ecstatic 
happiness, — 

**Come here, Rosie, and kiss your sister 
that is to be.’’ 

Rosie enthusiastically obeyed, whispering 
mischievously at the same time, — 

“JT did n’t tell him, Eudora.” 

“He needed no telling, Rosie,’’ she smiled. 

They were married in a few weeks; and 
Rosie and Charley, though they had to wait 
a spell, are wedded now, and happy. 
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OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS. 


BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


The prettiest and most fashionable part 
of Bayswater—to my mind, at least—is 
Alton Terrace, Alton Road. It is a broad 
open road, The houses are large and ele- 
gant, the trees are noted for their unusual 
size, the conservatories present uniform 
briliancy of bloom. There is no trace of 
the poverty and misery, the dirt and squalor 
that abound in the great city. Everything 
speaks of wealth, fashion, and cultivated 
taste. 

The houses are semi-detached. Some 
people consider that a drawback; but, if the 
next-door neighbors are pleasant and agree- 
able, I do not see how it can be considered 
one. Itis true it brings people into such 
close connection that it seems as though 
they occupied but one house, and formed 
but one family. That was especially the 
case in Alton Terrace. The two houses 
had but one back entrance, but one gate 
that would admit a carriage, but one en- 
trance to the stables, and many other things 
in common. It behooved us, therefore, to be 
on friendly terms with our neighbors, The 
people who lived in Alton Terrace were most 
of them wealthy and fashionable. It was 
considered a piece of rare good fortune to be 
able to secure a house there. We were all 
proud of our locality. 

My brother and myself had lived at No. 4 
for many years. He was born there. Ours 
was asad story. My dear father was killed 
in a railway accident. I was then about 
fifteen, and my baby-brother only two years 
old. My mother wore away her life by con- 
stantly grieving after the husband she loved 
so dearly, and we were left alone and almost 
friendiess. Fortunately we had not to 
suffer from want, for my father had been a 
wealthy man, and his property was fairly 
divided between my brother and myself. 
An old aunt of my mother’s — almost the 
_only relative we had — came to live with us, 
and she managed the house until I was old 
enough to do it myself. 

My baby-brother Gerald was my sole 
charge. I have no words with which to tell 


how dearly I loved him. Years and years 


ago I loved and might have married, but the 


man I loved was going abroad, and when he 
asked me to join him and share his home in 
India, I was obliged to refuse, for I could 
not leave my brother. He was educated at 
Oxford, and I was proud of his talents. 
Although he had property enough to live 
quite comfortably upon, my brother was 
ambitious, and positively refused to live at 
his ease. He liked work, and work he 
would, ‘A profession,” he said, ‘ digni- 
fies a man.”’ He chose the Bar, much to 
my delight, for I had feared that he would 
prefer a military life. 

At this time Gerald Desmond Fitzgerald — 
a name of which my brother was very 
proud — was one of the finest and noblest 
young men I ever knew. He was not, 


strictly speaking, handsome; but he had a 
thoughtful face with large dark eyes and 
firm, sensitive lips. He was tall and well 
made; and a frank, open disposition, a 


kindly genial nature, with a fund of high 
spirits, and a quaint love of humor, made 
him the delight of all who knewhim. The 
only way in which it was possible to offend 
him was by turning his beautiful name into 
a very vulgar one, and calling him “ Jerry”’ 
instead of ‘‘Gerald.”” This pained him ex- 
ceedingly; he could bear anything better 
than that. I am sure he would rather have 
lost all his fortune than have gone through 
life as ** Jerry Fitzgerald.” 

He was rising in his profession, — alto- 
gether it would have been difficult to find a 
happier man. He had no trouble or care, 
no anxiety, save for his clients; his home 
was pleasant,—nay, more than that, we 
were really gay, for we were both fond of 
society, and our evenings were delightful, 
and, if we did not see our friends at home, 
we were sure to receive invitations for two 
or three evening parties every week. Per- 
haps one secret of our popularity was the 
well-known fact that Gerald was “‘a most 
excellent match.” How many fair young 
faces smiled and blushed and brightened 
under his glance! How polite and atten- 
tive all the “‘mammas”’ were to me, asking 
my advice about “ dear Laura” and “‘Jane,” ’ 
as though I were a matron instead of an old 
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maid! But neither blushes nor smiles had 
won Gerald yet; and, when 1 rallied him 
about the pretty girls who evidently cared 
for him, he only laughed and said he liked 
his sister best, 

Our next-door neighbors for many years 
were an old gentleman and his wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin; he was a retired mer- 
chant, supposed to have accumulated a large 
fortune. Every one felt regret when he died 
and his widow announced her intention of 
leaving London altogether. Noone regret- 
ted it so much as I did, for I was deeply at- 
tached to my beautiful home, and what was 
to become of me if we should have disagree- 
able neighbors? Half the comfort of my 
life would be destroyed. 1t was therefore 
with great anxiety that I watched the per- 
sons who came to look at the house. 

One morning a very grand but rather 
showy carriage drove up to the door, and a 
stout imperious-looking lady descended, 
She was accompanied by two tall, elegantly 
dressed girls; and I was infinitely amused 
by the airs and graces of the whole party. 
They were very fine ladies indeed, — so they 
evidently considered themselves, An obse- 
quious but gaudily dressed footman attend- 
ed them, and they spent some considerable 
time in looking over the house, I heard the 
eldest lady say, as she returned to the car- 
riage,— 

“The house is very well; if the neigh- 
borhood suits me, I shall take it; but of 
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der? Is shea ‘De Courcy’ or an ‘ Evans’? 
We shall have some amusement, Nellie, I 
see,”’ 

As a matter of course I was compelled to 
call upon Mrs. Evans. I absolutely refused 
to use two names where one sufficed. There 
were several little neighborly arrangements 
to make, and as an older resident it was my 
duty to wait upon the new-comer. 

I gave a sigh to the memory of Mr. Mar- 
tin as I went into the well-known drawing- 
room. He had been a man of cultivated 
taste, —one who enjoyed and appreciated 
beautiful things, — and his house had been 
a marvel for its many treasures of valuable 
pictures and statues. I remembered the 
costly plants in white marble vases that 
used to adorn the spacious entrance hall. 
That was all changed now, and the house 
gave one a general impression of glitter and 
show. Immense pictures badly painted, 
carpets of the brightest possible colors and 
largest patterns, furniture made rather for 
show than for use, —all told as plainly as 
could be how different was the taste that 
now presided over the house, 

I waited some minutes in the smart 
drawing-room, and then the lady sailed in. ~ 
Tall, stout, and rosy, with a shrewd, haugh- 
ty face, a florid and somewhat vulgar man- 
ner, a loud and not very musical voice, a 
deep sense of her own importance and gran- 
deur, —such was the lady who was an- 
nounced to me as Mrs, De Courcy Evans. 


course we must be particular in knowing +She overwhelmed me with civilities; she 


who our neighbors are.”’ 

This little speech, on being duly reported 
to Gerald, caused him great amusement, 
Unfortunately I could not describe the per- 
sonal appearance of the ladies, as they were 
closely veiled. Apparently all inquiries 
were satisfactorily answered, for in a few 
days the house was full of workmen, paint- 
ing, papering, and making alterations of all 
kinds. In less than a month large vans of 
furniture arrived, and finally the family 
took possession of their new abode. We 
were infinitely amused at theirname, On 
the second day of their arrival the smart 
footman appeared at the door with ‘ Mrs. 
De Courecy Evans’s compliments, and she 
would be glad to know where she could ob- 
tain a key for the garden gate.’”’ It was a 
mere ruse, of course, 

“ Did ever any one hear of such a name?” 
cried my brother in amazement, ‘“* De 
Courcy Evans’! Which is which, I won- 


was so delighted to see me; she considered 
herself so very fortunate in having me for 
a neighbor; she had been so anxious, — 
‘** For, as you must be aware, my dear Miss 
Fitzgerald, with young daughters I am 
obliged to be very careful and select.’’ 

The young daughters made an agreeable 
diversion. The bell was rung, and Thomas 
was desired to summon Miss De Courcy 
Evans and Miss Arabella, They were exact 
reproductions of their mother, — tall, proud _ 
girls, not without some show of beauty, but 
it was of a bold and brilliant kind, — eyes 
and hair as dark as night, cheeks that ri- 
valed a damask rose, and large smiling lips 
that revealed very white but rather large 
teeth, —girls who were evidently anxious 
to be considered as belonging to the most 
‘exclusive class.”” They talked about the 
set”? they moved in. One represented it 
as very wide, sighing at the same time as 
though she were overwhelmed with the du- 


ties of society; the other called it very se- 
lect, and looked as though I ought to be 
honored by her notice. In the course of 
twenty minutes’ conversation they men- 
tioned the name of *“ Lady Soles” more 
than fifty times, I believe, being anxious to 
impress me with a due sense of their exalted 
position in society. 

**Do you know Lady Soles?”’ Mrs. Evans 
asked, with an attempt at indifference. 

I replied that I had not that pleasure, — 
at which she evidently pitied me very much. 

** Lady Soles is very particular,’’ she re- 
marked. ‘She moves in one of the best 
sets. But I think I might venture to say 
that she would be pleased to know any 
friend of ours.” 

I do not know whether I rose or fell in 
their estimmation when I declined the honor 
of being introduced under their auspices, I 
could not help smiling to myself as I thought 
how astonished and delighted they would be 
if they knew that I was actually a third 
cousin of a countess; I could imagine how 
they would talk about me and my ‘noble 
connexions.”’ 

Mrs. De Courcy Evans was very bland and 
amiable, and we made all our little neigh- 


borly arrangements pleasantly together. 
The girls became quite gushing when I took 
my leave, and hoped we should become very 


good friends, Of the two I certainly liked 
Miss Arabella best, but, of all horrible be- 
ings, to my mind the most wretched is the 


parvenu who cringes to and fawns upon’ 


those who bear a title. I could imagine 
Mrs. De Courcy Evans and her daughters 
“worshiping a lord’? and toadying “a 
lady.”” I mentally resolved to have as little 
to do with them as possible; but, to my an- 
noyance, when I gave the particulars of my 
interview to Gerald, he was infinitely 
amused, and insisted upon my cultivating 
the acquaintance. 

“Your Mrs. Evans will be worth her 

- weight in gold to me, Nellie,” he said. ‘I 
have seen and studied almost every variety 
of character, but she seems to be original; 
ask them all for this evening.” 

When I yentured to suggest that it was 
scarcely polite or kind to invite people mere- 
ly to laugh at them, he looked grave, and 
assured me that he would respect all the 
good qualities he observed, that he would 
never say an unkind or sarcastic word about 
or to the ladies, but that he merely wished 
to see a specimen of what he was quite sure 
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Thackeray would call “‘the British Female 
Snob.” I thought he was severe, but after- 
ward I knew that he was a better judge of 
character than myself. 

I sent a little note inviting Mrs. De Cour- 
cy Evans and her daughters to spend the 
evening with us on Tuesday. I invited a 
few other friends to meet them; and we had 
a very pleasant evening, — pleasant in every 
way. Somehow I had an idea that Geraid 
was extracting a fund of quiet amusemerit 
from his guests, Nothing could exceed his 
kindness and courtesy to them, but I fan- 
cied he listened with too much attention to 
their anecdotes of ‘‘Lady Soles.”’ The 
young ladies sang, and their music was just 
like themselves, showy and brilliant, but 
without a particle of sentiment or feeling. 
They managed Verdi’s music well, but I 
trembled when Miss Arabella began one of 
Mendelssohn's sweetest songs. 

Mrs. De Courcy Evans contrived during 
the evening to acquaint both my brother 
and myself with the fact that her “‘ papa”’ 
had held ‘‘an office under Government.”’ 
One would have thought from her tone that 
he had been at least an influential states- 
man, Imagine Gerald’s delight and amuse- 
ment when, some weeks afterward, he quite 
accidentally learned from a gentleman who 
had known her many years that the worthy 
man had been neither more nor less than an 
exciseman in a small country town. 

It was not until some time afterward that 
we heard of Mr. De Courcy Evans. I had 
noticed a small, timid-looking man going out 
of No, 6 every morning and returning every 
evening. He gave me the idea of one who 
was frightened at the grandeur of his own 
house. He was never present at any of his 
wife’s parties, or ** soirees,’’ as she delighted 
to call them, The girls never spoke of him. 
ke had a large and very important business 
in the city, but in his own home he was 
most thoroughly and completely ignored and 
overlooked. No one was ever told of his 
existence; he wasa mere cipher, the money- 
getter of the establishment, but not its mas- 
ter. Once, when I inquired after his health, 
Mrs. Evans sighed, and, in the midst of a 
long preamble, told me that his ways were 
not her ways, and made a very pathetic al- 
lusion to the ** fate of those who marry be- 
neath them.” 

As time wore on, and we gradually became 
more intimate with our next-door neighbors, 
I saw how much of their lives was sacrificed 
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to show, how much was false and unreal, 
low much was spent in a vain struggle to be 
classed amongst those who by birth and 
high breeding were far above them. They 
would endure anything to be able to speak 
of a lady of title as a friend; they would 
suffer any amount of trouble, expense, and 
snubbing to be able to say that they had at- 
tended ‘* Lady So-and-So’s ball.’”’ They 
seemed to have no ideas beyond these, to 
know no love, no worship, save that of 
Mammon. Home comfort was sacrificed to 
show; they lived for society, and cared not 
what they sacrificed in order to secure a good 
position in it, 

One evening my brother and myself were 
in the garden, It was a pleasant summer 
night; the June roses were blooming, the 
lilies were in flower. We were talking about 
a case he had just then in hand, in which he 
was much interested; a sudden breeze car- 
ried a delicate and costly silk handkerchief 
from my band, and sent it over into the next 
garden, 

** Gerald,” I cried, “ goafter it. Ishould 
not like to lose it.” 

We could see it lying on the grass-plot. - 

** Nellie,”’ he said indolently, “1 will buy 


you a box of French bandkerchiefs to-mor- 
row, but I am not in the humor just now to 
er.counter Mrs, De Courcy Evans and her 
charming daughters.” 

‘* They are gone out,’’ I told him, — “I 
saw them drive away an hour ago.”’ 

Then he went in search of my handker- 


chief. To my infinite surprise he was away 
more than half an hour. I could not imag- 
ine what he was doing. I could hear the 
sound of his voice. He was evidently talk- 
ing to some one in the garden; and I, who 
knew every inflection of his voice so well, 
could tell that he admired the **some one” 
with whom he was conversing. Through 
the trees I fancied that I saw the glimmer 
of a white dress, and yet I knew that the 
ladies were out. Presently my brother re- 
turned, very much excited. 

**T say, Nellie, hereisamystery! Doyou 
know that your charming friend next door 
has a niece living with her?” 

“No,”’ I said, in some little surprise; ‘‘ I 
have never seen her.” 

* And never will, if Mrs. De Courcy Evans 
know it,” he returned. “It is a regular 
case of Cinderella, the glass slipper, and the 
two proud sisters. 

“Don’t be absurd, Gerald,” I said. 


“Til try not, but only imagine! I have 
just seen. Miss Evans. She is not a De 
Courcy, but she is— I wiil not describe 
her; you shall see her and judge for your- 
self.”’ 

She was evidently something striking, for 
Gerald could not forget her. 

“Only imagine,” he would break out 
every now and then, — “‘ keeping a girl like 
that at work and shut up! I have never 
known such a thing. She would be more 
admired than any girl in the neighborhood 
if she were ever seen or known. What can 
the woman be thinking of ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps she is not related to her,’ I 
suggested. 

**But she is, Nellie; she told me herself 
that she is a niece of Mr. Evans.”’ 

** Where did you see her?”’ I asked. 

**She was in the garden, I suppose she 
does not often go into it when the others are 
at home. She picked up your handkerchief, 
and I staid talking to her.” . 

** You called her Cinderella,’’ I said with 
asmile. ‘* Take care that you are not the 
young prince.”’ 

** Just see, the next time you call, if Mrs. 
Evans says anything about her niece, will 
you, Neliie?’’ requested my brother on the 
morning following his discovery. ‘If she 
does not, it would be better for you to men- 
tion that I saw her in the garden. She will 
be obliged to introduce her then,” 

Seeing that he was really anxious and in- 
terested, I consented to call on that very 
day. Although I staid nearly an hour, and 
gave the lady several hints through which 
she could have spoken, she never named her 
niece. I began to fancy Gerald must have 
been dreaming, for there was no sign of his 
Cinderella. After 1 had listened for some 
time to an eloquent description of the glo- 
ries of the party the Evanses had attended 
on the preceding evening, I began to think 
I ought to enter upon Gerald’s business, 

** My brother had quite an agreeable little 
adventure last evening,” I said. 

Any mention of him was quite sufficient 
to engross their whole attention at once, and 
all three regarded me with a most amiable 
smile. I related the loss of my little hand- 
kerchief and its recovery. 

‘“*My brother considered it a very fortu- 
nate little accident,” I continued, “for it 
procured him an introduction to a very 
charming young lady. I should be delight- 
ed if I could obtain the same favor myself, 
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for I have not had the pleasure of seeing 
your niece yet, Mrs. Evans.” 

Never did a few words make so great a 
sensation; the amiable smiles changed to the 
darkest of frowns. 

“My niece?” said the lady stiffly, and 
with what was intended to be great dignity. 
Certainly, Miss Fitzgerald,—I never 
dreamed of introducing her to you.” 

“‘ But I should be so pleased to make her 
acquaintance,” I replied, with a smile; and 
there was a look of great consternation from 
one to another. 

** I have scarcely considered it wise, in my 
niece’s position, to introduce her into soci- 
ety,” said Mrs. Evans; “‘but I cannot re- 
fuse any request of yours, Miss Fitzgerald. 
Arabella, ring the beil, my dear.” 

There was a long lapse of time between 
the summons and the entrance of the mys- 
terious young lady. The moment I sawher 
I understood why Mrs. Evans kept her in 
the background, and why my brother had 
taken so great an interest in her. Charm a 
man’s eyes, and his heart is sure, more or 
less, to follow the lead. Any one more like- 
ly to charm than this secluded young lady 
I have never seen. She had one of the 
sweetest of faces, as modest, as fresh, and 
as fair as a b!ooming spring flower, —a face 
as different from the somewhat bold and 
startling beauty of her cousing as it was 
possible to conceive. Dark violet eyes and 
pale golden hair neatly braided, lips as fresh 
as a rosebud, with a most winning smile, 
delicate httle hands that bore traces of hard 
work, a slender graceful figure, a musical 
voice, and a sweet manner, completed the 
charms of one of the loveliest girls I have 
ever seen. She seemed to be about seven- 
teen, not older, and she was almost painful- 
ly timid and shy. 

“Marion,” said Mrs, Evans crossly, “‘Miss 
Fitzgerald wishes to see you. Why did you 
not tell me that you had seen Mr. Fitzgerald 
last evening? You know how much I dis- 
like concealment of any kind.” 

“T would have told you, aunt,” replied 
the girl, blushing and hesitating, “‘ but you 
were out’all the evening, and I have not 
seen you since.”’ 

“* Never besly,” continued Mrs, Evans, — 
“T cannot endure it. Iam always reprov- 
ing you, Arabella, for being too open and 
candid, if it bé possible. I wish your cous- 
in would err on the same side.” 

If ever any human being looked truthful 


and frank, it was the young girl whose eyes 
began to fill with tears. Anxious to put an 
end to this ‘‘scene,’”’ I began to speak to 
her, the three ladies looking on contempt- 
uously the while. Her replies evinced in- 
telligence and even talent; but she was too 
shy and timid to do herself justice. She 
looked at her aunt every time she spoke, as 
though fearful of drawing down some sharp 
criticism. 

Mrs. Evans might well keep her in the 
background; there was was no chance for 
her showy daughters in the presence of this 
beautiful graceful girl. I began to perceive 
that it was jealousy that had caused her to 
be secluded and kept out of sight. I felt a 
strong interest in her, — indeed, if I had 
followed my own inclination, I would have 
folded the little figure in my arms there and 
then and promised to love her; but I saw 
that I must go very cautiously to work. I 
did not include her in an invitation 1 gave 
the others; I thought it best to seem to take 
but little notice of her; I could do her more 
good by going to work gradually than by 
making a very violent beginning. Her aunt 
dismissed her in a few minutes, and then all 
eyes were turned eagerly to me. 

*“*Do you think my cousin pretty?” in- 
quired Arabella. And I saw at once how 
much depended on my reply, 

**She seems a nice child,’ I answered; 
and the three faces before me cleared and 
brightened at the word “ child.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Evans; “but I am 
obliged to be very strict and careful with her 
lest the unfortunate child should take after 
her mother. She is a very great trouble to 
me, I assure you.” 

“T always told you, mamma,” put in Miss 
De Courcy Evans, “that you were too kind 
and indulgent to her; you should have sent 
her to school, and not have burdened your- 
self with her in the manner you have done.”’ 

“One must do one’s duty, my dear,” re- 
joined her mother, with an attempt at Chris- 
tian meekness and patience; ‘‘ she requires 
constant supervision.” 

** And she gets it, poor child!’’ I thought 
to myself. 

Later on Mrs. Evans confided the girl’s 
history tome, From the way in which she 
spoke of her I had begun to imagine that 
there was really something disgraceful con- 
nected with her. She called her ‘‘ unfortu- 
nate,” and spoke of her *‘ miserable circum- ‘ 
stances” and her “sad position”? until [ 
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found my: elf wondering whetber, after all, 
she had not done well in keeping her retired. 
But the facts of the case were very simple; 
the disgrace was merely poverty and help- 
lessness, —two great evils in the eyes of 
such as Mrs. Evans. 

Mr. Evans had but one sister; she was 
many years younger than himself. She 
lived with him, and continued to do so after 
his marriage with the stately lady who bore 
his name. She was a pretty, loving girl, 
this Miss Evans, and her brother’s home 
was not a very happy one for her. It be- 
came still less so after her fair youthful face 
had attracted the attention of Mr. Simpson, 
a retired drysalter, a man of great wealth, 
but without one charm to touch the heart 
of a young girl. Old, cross, ill-favored, and 
coarse, — such was the kind of husband Mrs, 
Evans urged upon her sister-in-law. Icould 
well understand the persecution and misery 
the girl endured; but she ended it all by 
running away with a poor ensign in a march- 
ing regiment. Her husband was ordered 
abroad one year after their marriage. He 
was obliged to leave his young wife behind 
him; but he arranged for her to rejoin him 
when her baby should be old enough for 
her to take it to India. They were, howev- 
er, never to meet again on earth. The poor 
wife died when her little daughter was born, 
and Mr. Evans was compelled to take charge 
of the helpless little babe. His wife con- 
sented after much grumbling, and little 
Marion was taken to the home her poor 
young mother had so lately left. I could 
not refrain from weeping when I thought of 
the loveless, joyless life of that poor child. 
No mother’s gentle hand had ever touched 
her; her whole life had been one series of 
slights. She was never placed on terms of 
equality with her cousins; as soon as she 
was old enough to work, she became a kind 
of drudge to them, and so saved them the 
expense of amaid, As years passed on and 
her patient face grew in beauty, they began 
to dislike her, One or two persons had ad- 
mired’ her immensely, and her aunt, to 
whom all such praises were as bitter as 
gall, reso.ved to keep her quite out of all 
society. 

A more dreary life than the one led by 
this young girl could not be imagined. In 
the morning she was required to assist in ar- 
ranging and dusting rooms; her afternoons 
were spent in sewing for her cousins, and 
her evenings in assisting to dress them, — 


after which she was graciously permitted to 
goto,bed. Those evening hours were the 
child’s only solace. No one ever cared to 
penetrate into her attic, and she studied 
there often untilafter midnight. There was 
a good library in the house, kept rather for 
show than for use. One by one she had 
read nearly all the volumes it contained. 
History, poetry, biography, novels, all were 
perused alike. Reading was her one delight 
and solace. The consequence was that at 
seventeen, although she did not know one 
note of music, and could not speak one 
word vf any language except her own, she 
had an astonishing amount of general infor- 
mation, and had read more than most peo- 
ple of twice her age. 

Up in her lonely room the girl had 
dreamed her dreams. She had tried to think 
and fancy what her dead mother’s face had 
been like, — how she would have caressed 
and loved her if she had lived! Then she 
thought of the father who was still living, 
but who seemed to have forgotten her. She 
did not Jament and mourn over ber lonely 
fate; she did not weep for love that would 
never be hers; but, as years passed on, she 
grew patient and humble, wondering always 
if any change would ever come to her, — if 
her life would ever be bright and glad as 
other I‘'ves were. She grew more timid and 
shy, for she perceived she was disliked by 
the only people she could call her relations. 
Her uncle was kind to her. He had always 
loved the fair young sister whose short life 
ended so sadly, and he loved her child for 
her sake, But he never dared to show his 
affection. When she was little, he bought 
her toys and dainties such as children love, 
and she kept them stored away in her room. 
Now that she was older, he was more help- 
less. He knew that every mark or sign of 
love he showed to the child was resented by 
his haughty wife, and he was not brave 
enough to incur her anger. Still he was 
kind, and, when Mrs. De Courcy Evans and 
her daughters were enjoying themselves at 
balls and parties, the poor old man and his 
beautiful niece spent some pleasant hours 
together. 

Of Marion’s father they had not heard 
for many years. During her infancy he had 
written several times, His last letter begged 
of the family to take every care of her, — 
to love and cherish her as though she were 
their own, — and when he returned he would 
amply repay them, That was eleven years 
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back ; since then they had heard no word of 
or from him. 

The world had been kind to George Evans, 
Money had flowed into his hands, everything 
he undertook prospered, He had risen from 
a comparatively low position to a high one, 
He was known as a man of substantial 
wealth. His wife’s ambition had grown 
with their riches, She had long given up 
the friends she had known when her hus- 
band was a poor man and they lived in some 
humble suburb. To all appearance she had 
completely forgotten that part of ber life, 
How she came by the name of “‘ De Courcy”’ 
was a puzzle, Gerald declared that she had 
taken it of her own accord,trusting that the 
sound of it would do away with the plain 
severity of Evans. Her daughters had been 
educated at different fashionable boarding- 
schools, and, by dint of policy, perseverance, 
and flattery, they had managed to get into 
some fair society, The worst trait in their 
characters was their unkind treatment of 
Marion. One could smile at their affecta- 
tions and graces, but my indignation was 
strongly aroused at their conduct to her. 
Gerald and I spoke of her constantly. He 


would call her Cinderella, 


One day I called at No. 6, and was fortu- 
nate enough to find Marion alone. She was 
arranging the drawing-room; the three la- 
dies were out. She was rather shy at first, 
but in a few minutes we were quite friendly. 
Her timidity wore away, and I was enchant- 


ed with her, She had a quick, lively fancy, 


a wonderful gift of repartee, a musical laugh 
that cheered one to hear. She was not at 
all the same girl I had seen before, Better 
than all that, I liked her good principle and 
loyalty. Not one’ word did she breathe 
against her aunt or cousins, She said noth- 
ing either of herself to show that she was 
lonely and neglected. I saw that she was 
of a true-and loyal nature. I loved her for 
it. I learned her name, — Marion Brans- 
combe,.— and [ noticed that, when I alluded 
to that evening on which my brother had 
seen her for the first fime, the fair young 
face grew rosy red, 

I invited Mrs. Evans and her daughters 
toa large evening party, and begged them 
to allow Marion to come. Mrs, Evans de- 
murred for some time, and at last most re- 
luctantly consented. Gerald was delighted 
when he beard that Marion was to be one 
of our guests, Once or twice, in her aunt’s 
absence, I had seen her in the garden, and 
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the day I had secured this pleasure for her 
I saw her again, and told her she was com- 
ing to seeme. I shall never forget her ecsta- 
«sy of delight. 

“A real party, Miss Fitzgerald?” she 
cried. ‘I have never seen one even. Qh, 
how happy I shall be!” 

Her uncle, she told me a few days after- 
ward, had bought her a beautiful white In- 
dian muslin dress, and a cluster of convol- 
vuli for her hair. 

**T do not think I shall know myself,’’ 
she cried naively. ‘I dream about the par- 
ty every night. I never can get it out of 
my mind. Something will happen to disap- 
point me, I am afraid, if I think so much 
of it.” 

**Nothing is likely to happen,’ I said, 
touched beyond measure by the sweet wist- 
ful face uplifted to mine. 

Nothing could exceed the warmth of the 


friendship the three ladies displayed toward 
me. I saw plainly that Mrs. Evans had re- 
solved upon marrying one of her daughters 
to my brother. When alone with me, she 
extolled their virtues until I knew them by 
heart. Arabella was the one specially de- 
signed for the conquest, She would timid- 
ly inquire after my brother’s health, and 
then sigh gently. ; 

**Do you know, Miss Fitzgerald,” she 
said to me one day, ‘* 1 think your brother 
is the handsomest man I have ever seen.’’ 
Then, affecting to be ashamed of her child- 
ish simplicity, she added, “Do not tell him 


what I have said, or I shall never look him 
in the face again.’’ 

She did not appear very delighted though 
when I gravely assured her that I would do 
no such thing. She had hoped to be teased 
and rallied. She did not know how thor- 
oughly I was accustomed to be wooed for 


my brother’s sake. 

The siege had begun in good earnest. 
Arabella assumed a pensive look, and her 
mother and sister evinced the greatest ten- 
derness and sympathy for her. Gerald and 
I were invited several times for a ‘‘ quiet 
evening,’’ when the beautiful Marion did 
not appear, and no mention was made of 
her, but, by the merest accident in the 
world, Arabella was left alone with my 
brother. I donot know whether he remark- 
ed it,—he never named it to me; but I 
smiled to myself when I thought of the 
waste of time, ‘ 

On the morning of our party.I1 saw Ger- 
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ald taking the grea\.st possible pains with 
a bouquet of flowers, It was certainly very 
beautiful; it consisted of lilies-of-the-valley 
and white violets. He bestowed much trou- 
ie on the arrangement, and then fastened 
it with dainty white ribbon. 

There, Nellie,’ he said triumphantly, 
“is not that a chef-d’e@uvre? Guess whom 
it is for.” 

** That I cannot,” I replied. 

“The belle of belles, — Miss Marion 
Branscombe,” he said languidly, — ‘‘ the 
sweetest girl, not merely in Bayswater, but 
in all the world.” 

“You had better not let her aunt see you 
give her that,’ I remarked, 

‘*T shall manage it. I intend opening 
that worthy lady’s eyes some day. How 
beautiful Marion will look! I wish it were 
evening.” 

Great was our sorrow and indignation 


when Mrs. De Courcy Evans and her daugh- 
ters sailed in without Marion. The room 
was already full of guests, so that there was 
not much time for explanation. Mrs. Evans 
merely said that we must see her niece at 
another time, for really she had not the 


courage to bring so large a party. 


“Four ladies! You know, my dear Miss 
Fitzgerald, it would have been too much; 
and Marion herself saw it and offered to stay 
at home.”’ 

I remembered the happy childish face that 
had looked into mine as she told me how 
she dreamed of the party by day and night, 
and I felt both rage and sorrow for her dis- 
appointment, 

I bowed very coldly to the proud schem- 
ing woman. I knew all about it. 
see Marion in her white dress, with the con- 
volvuli on her golden hair, and I knew that 


her relatives had refused to bring her be- 


cause she looked so beautiful, — she would 
have eclipsed them. I never saw Gerald so 
angry; politeness forbade his showing it. 

‘* She shall have her flowers, Nellie, and 
have them to-night,’’ he whispered. o 

** How can you manage that?”’ I asked. 

“Leave it to me,’’ was the reply. “All 
is fair in love and war.” 

He said no more. He did his duty. He 
danced with Miss De Courcy Evans and with 
Miss Arabella; and then for about half an 
hour I missed him, but I guessed whither 
he had gone. 

It was late before our party broke up. I 
had never seen Gerald so animated nor so 


I could , 


happy before. He seemed to have forgiven 
Mrs. Evans, for he talked and Jaughed with 
her; he was in the wildest of spirits. When 
the last carriage drove away, he ran back 
into the drawing-room to me, 

“Nellie,” he said, moon is shining 
as bright as day. Come out into the garden 
with me for a few moments, — I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

He did not wait for my consent, but threw 
a shawl around me and took me out. 

“*T gave her the flowers,’’ he said after a 
brief silence. 

“*How did you manage to see her?” I 
asked. 

“Don’t be shocked, dear. I bribed one 
of the maid-servants to ask her to come 
down to the garden.”’ 

‘Suppose she tells Mrs. Evans?” I said, 

**I do notcare. Iam so glad I acted asI 
did. Poor child, ber eyes were swollen with 


crying; only imagine how cruelly they 
served her! They never told her she was 
not coming until she was dressed, and then 
her aunt said she feared they would be too 
large a party to go from one house. I know 
how it was, — of course she looked too beau- 
tiful.” 

“That was it, Gerard; I saw it,” 

‘* She is a most loyal little creature. She 
never said a word against her aunt, and 
scolded me when I called her ‘ a mean schem- 
ing old woman.’ Marion has had a misera- 
ble life all these years.’’ 

am sure of 


“T have done my best to change it for 
her, Nellie. She looked so sad and so beau- 
tiful, her childish face covered with tears, 
that—I could not help it—I kissed her 
and asked her to be my wife. Say you are 
pleased, darling, and then I shall be quite 
happy ?” 

“Tt is very sudden,” I said, startled 
yond measure, 

Not to he replied. ‘Idon’t mind 
telling you now, Nellie, but I have loved 
her from the first moment I sawher. I 
made up my mind then‘ that, if she would 
have me, I would marry her. Say you are 
pleased ?” 

‘* Let me think it over first; I am not in 
love, and can judge calmly.” 

**T have plenty of money,” he continued 
eagerly; ‘‘I can dispense with a fortune 
with a wife. Her father was a gentleman, 
and, as for her fine relatives here, I shall cut 
them aill.’’ 


“* She is so young; she really needs to go 
to school, rather than to be married.” 

“T know that, and I mean her 4o have 
good masters for a year or two, — but I in- 
tend to marry her first. You do not know, 
Nellie, what a sweet girl she is, nor how 
dearly I love her. Say you are pleased, or 
the happiest day of my life will be marred.” 

am pleased, Gerald,’ I said, and I 
will do all I can to help you, for I love her 
myself almost as much as you do.’’ 

“‘ Not quite,” he remarked dryly. ‘* There 
will be some fine scenes with Mrs, De Cour- 
cy Evans.” 

“You had better leave me to manage her, 
Gerald. I am sure that she can make things 
very disagreeable for you if she likes. It 
will be better to conciliate her.” 

** Do as you like; you have more patience 
and diplomacy than I have ever had. But, 
Nellie, she must know it at once. I will 
not have Marion made a prisoner in that 
absurd way.” 

I promised that I would go and see Mrs. 
Evans on the morrow and tell her all. 

I did not sleep much that night. I half 
dreaded the coming interview. It was about 
noon when I called at No.6. The Fates 
were not propitious, Mrs, Evans was en- 
gaged with some person on business, Isaw 
the young ladies. They were, as usual, full 
of cordiality and friendship. If they had 
but known why I wasthere! I waited some 
little time, but I could not see Mrs, Evans, 
I bade the young ladies good-morning, re- 
solving to call on the following day. When 
I reached the front door, I remembered that 
I had left my sun-shade in the drawing- 
room, 
ask at what hour Mrs. Evans would be dis- 
engaged on the day following. Just as I 
reached the door I heard the elder sister say 

to the younger, — 

“You will never succeed, Arabella, while 
that girl is in this house. Mamma must 
send her away.” 

I felt convinced the success meant Arabel- 
la winning my brother, and I smiled as I 
thought how soon the “‘ girl”” would be away 
from their house and mistress of mine. 

Gerald was dreadfully impatient. I had 
great difficulty in keeping him from going 
that evening to No. 6. Nothing but my 
doleful prophesies of the dreadful confusion 
he would make of the whole business pre- 
‘vented him from doing so. 


On the following morning I called again, 


I went back myself, intending to, 
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How little I thought what strange events 
that day would bring forth. I soon found 
that all was not as serene as usual at my 
next-door neighbor's. Mrs. Evans looked 
flushed and angry; the young ladies’ faces 
wore an expression of something like grati- 
fied malice. I had evidently arrived in the 
midst of a ‘‘scene.”” I remember every de- 
tail of that morning call so well. The or- 
molu clock was chiming half-past twelve 
when I entered. I sat alone for some min- 
utes. Miss Arabella joined me first, and 
then the others came in. 

“‘T have had avery unpleasant duty to 
perform this morning, my dear Miss Fitz- 
gerald,’’ the elder lady began in a very lack- 
adaisical voice. ‘‘I have been obliged to 
scold my niece very severely. I am afraid 
she is a most deceitful girlk There can be 
no greater fault in any one than deceit. I 
detest it.’’ 

** What has she been doing ?” I asked, 

“Only imagine!’ said Miss Arabella, “I 
went quite accidentally into her room this 
morning, and I saw there one of the most 
magnificent bouquets I have ever beheld. [ 
asked her where it came from, and she not 
only refused to inform me, but almost told 
me to mind my own business.” 

“JT am afraid,’? chimed in Mrs, Evans, 
** that she will be just like her mother.’ 

I had spoken the first few words of my 
reply, when the smart footman threw open 
the door and announced *‘ Mr, Branscombe.”’ 
I shall never forget the sensation that fol- 
lowed. 

**Good Heavens,” cried Mrs, Evans, los- 
ing all her dignity, ‘‘ it is Marion’s father!”’ 

We all stood up, when a tall, stately gen- 
tleman entered the room, and, going up to 
the astonished ladies, saluted them cordial- 
ly. He evidently thought his child had a 
happy home there. 

‘“*Where is Marion ?’”’ hecried. am 
so impatient to see her. Is she well?” 

* You have not shown much impatience,” 

Mrs. Evans severely. ‘‘It is eleven 
nce you have inquired after her.” 


*“‘ That has not been all my fault,’’ he re- 


plied; ** I have been all over the world since 


then. I have written, but perhaps my let- 
ters have been lost. Whereis she? I am 
longing to see her.”’ : 

**You had better follow me then,’ said 
Mrs. Evans; “‘ we have a visitor here, as 
you see,” 

She spoke crossly, and he looked at her 
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With somé surprise. 
elaborate apology and led the way to another 
room. 


She made me a very 


“Of all things in the world,” cried Miss 
De Courcy Evans, “this is the strangest, 
Mamma has been scolding Marion all the 
morning, and her eyes are swollen with 
weeping.” 

**T hope to goodness,”’ added her amiable 
sister, ‘‘ that we shall not have to keep the 
father as well as the child: it begins to look 
like 

‘*Mamma has more sense,” rejoined her 
sister. 

Then I withdrew. 

I heard afterward every particular of the 
interview that followed between the father 
and his child. 

Mrs. De Courcy Evans led the way into 
the dining-room. 

“We did not part in a very friendly man- 
ner,” said Mr. Branscombe. ‘ There was 
a time when I believed you were unkind to 
my wife; but you have been good to my 
child. Let the past be forgotten. Tell me 
how I must repay you’for your care of my 
motherless child.’’ 

Before Mrs. Evans had time to reply, 
Marion rushed into the room, 

*O*papa!” she cried; and the pain in her 
voice thrilled him. 

She flung herself into his arms, 

It was some minutes before he noticed 
the tear-stained face. 

**My darling!’ he cried, ‘‘ what is the 
matter? Have you been unhappy?” 

“Tt is nothing,” she replied. ‘But, O 
papa! do tell me, — was my mother so very 


bad. that I am to shun and dread being like © 


her?” 

His face grew dark. 

* Who has been. saying that to you, Ma- 
rion?” he asked sternly. ‘* Your mother 
was an angel, and I thank Heaven you are 
like her in the face. Who has dared to 
speak evil of your mother to you?” 

have,” said Mrs. Evans. “I had to 
reprove her this morning for being deceit- 
ful, and told her I feared, if she did not im- 
prove, that she would become as bad as her 
mother.” 

“You said that!’ cried Mr. Branscombe, 
his voice thick with rage. ‘‘Then you are 
a cruel, shameless woman, to speak falsely 
of a dead mother to her child. — My poor 
Marion! you have had but a sad life, I fear, 
between a father who seemed to neglect 
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you,-and these people who have not been 
kind to you.” 

She made no answer; but clung to him, 
and kissed his face. 

Mrs. Evans took up her own defence, She 
expressed her opinion rather freely of Mr. 
Branscombe, of the poor wife who was not 
there to defend herself, and of Marion, 
whose youthful delinquencies were all re- 
membered against her. 

The matter ended in Mr. Branscombe’s 
sending for a cab, and declaring that nei- 
ther himself nor his child would remain 
another hour under her roof, 

“I will arrange,” he said to her at part- 
ing, ‘‘an interview with your husband, 
Mrs. Evans; and I will amply defray the 


expenses incurred during*my child’s resi- 
dence with you.” 


He would not even allow the weeping 
Marion to say “ good-by”’ to her cousins, 
saying, — 

“They have spoken falsely of your moth- 
er, child; and you shall never see them 
again,” 

That evening, Mr. Evans returned home 
more excited than he had ever been seen to 
be before. 

‘This is good news, my dear, is it not?” 
was his greeting to his wife, who looked 
haughtier than ever. 

‘*May I ask to what news you allude?” 
she replied, while her daughters looked on 
in amazement at their father’s unusual 
liveliness, 

Why, have you not seen Branscombe? 
He came to my office this morning, and I 
sent him here.” 

**T must beg,’’ said his wife, ‘‘ that you 
will not mention that man’s name to me 
again.” 

** Have you quarreled with him?” he ask- 
ed, in amazement. 

**] never quarrel, Mr. Evans. That man 
has insulted me, and [ will not have his 
natie mentioned in my house again, I teii 
you,” 

“It is a pity,” said her husband, sum- 
moning a remnant of his fast-ebbing cour- 
age. ‘‘I am sorry for it; for he has come 
home to take possession of one of the finest 
fortunes and estates in England.” 

What!’ cried all three ladies at once, 

_ Tt is true, I assure you,’ replied the 
poor man. ‘Old Colonel Branscombe, who 
never acknowledged his son while living, 
is dead, and has left him Branscombe Park, 


with a clear income of over six thousand 
perannum. He asked me if you could all 
go there this summer.” 

There was a pause of some moments, 
The ladies were too mortified to speak. 
But Mrs, De Courcy Evans rose to the oc- 
casion. 

** Never was a woman tried as I am with 
the utter imbecility of those around me,” 
she said. ‘No one is to blame but you, 
Mr. Evans. If you knew of all this, why 
did you not send a messenger to prepare 
me? Of course I should have received Ma- 
rion’s father very differently if I had known 
of this.” 

The poor husband listened in patient sub- 
mission. He made no attempt at resistance 
or argument. 

- When Mrs. De Courcy Evans's vials of 
wrath had been emptied upon the head of 
her husband, she began to talk to her 
daughters. 

“Mr. Branscombe certainly never will 
forgive us, mamma,” said Arabella, ‘* Ma- 
rion has had no education, Only imagine 


Miss Branscombe of Branscombe Park una- 
dle to sing or play or dance!”’ 
**She will be sure to marry well,’’ put in 


‘the elder sister. 
dnow, at times.” 

*“*A wax-doll beauty!” said the mother 
contempiuously. ‘Mind, Arabella, when 
you see Miss Fitzgerald next, do not forget 
to mention that the gentleman I introduced 
her to so hurriedly was Mr. Branscombe of 
Branscombe Park.” 

On the morning following, I was not 
much surprised at receiving a note from 
Marion's father, asking permission to call 
von us that same day. Marion did not ac- 
company him. We were charmed with 
him. He was not only a gentleman, but a 
scholar and a man of intellect. He seemed 
to have been everywhere, and to have seen 
everything. Marion had told him of what 
she had been pleased to call my great kind- 
mess to her, and he wished to thank me 
for it. 

**She told me also,’’ he continued, turn- 
‘ing most unsuspectingly to Gerald, ‘that 
“you had something to ask me, — some little 
Wavor that it lies in my power to grant. 
‘You have but to name it, Mr. Fitzgerald.” 

**It is very soon done, sir,” replied Ger- 
ald, with a heightened color. ‘I love your 
daughter, and beg your permission to make 
der my wife.” 


** She is rather pretty, you 
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I shall never forget Mr. Branscombe’s 
look of amazement, nor his delight at his 
daughter’s ingenuity. He had a long inter- 
view with Gerald, the result of which was 
that he gave his free consent to the mar- 
riage; but it was to be delayed for two 
years, while he took his daughter to Paris, 
and placed her under the tuition of the best 
masters. 

**She has been cruelly neglected,’ he 
said to’Gerald. ‘‘If she had net been fond 
of reading, she would have been perfectly 
ignorant. But I am greatly to blame.”’ 

He told Gerald the history of his wander- 
ings. He said he had never been uneasy 
about his child, because he thought she 
was in a happy home. He told us how 
much he loved and admired her, and how 
far she exceeded even his wildest dreams of 
what his child would be like. He was 
much embittered against Mrs. Evans and 
her two daughters; but Gerald did his best 
to reconcile them, as he felt that Marion 
would not be perfectly happy if there was 
any discord. 

I hardly knew Mayion when I saw her 
next. She had been beautiful in her coarse, 
homely dress; but, now that her father had 
loaded her with all that was most costly, 
her beauty seemed to have acquired a,fresh 
charm. 

Mrs. Evans had no sooner recovered from 
one shock than she had to undergo another 
and almost greater, —the announcement of 
Marion’s engagement to my brother. She 
was powerless to interfere; but she revenged 
herself upon me by congratulating me upon 
the advantages of being connected with her 
family, and by constantly saying, — 

“What an excellent match it is for Mr, 
Fitzgerald!’ 

She was softened a little by the magnifi- 
cence of the presents made to her by Mr. 
Branscombe. 

. Mr. Evans refused to receive any money 
from his brother-in-law, saying that Marion 
had been to him as a child of hisown. In 
this matter, his wife made no attempt at 
overruling him, the value of the costly jew- 
els presented to her and her daughters by 
Mr. Branscombe far exceeding the trifling 
expense poor Marion had been to them. 
Even to her father Marion never told what 
she had been obliged to suffer. To this day 
he is ignorant of the fact that his beautiful 
daughter, the heiress of Branscombe Park, 

ws for some years waiting-maid to her 
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_ cousins. He blames himself for neglecting 
her; but she blames no one, and does not 
seem to remember that she was ever wrong- 
ed by her relatives. 

A kind of reconciliation was brought 
about. Mrs. De Courcy Evans apologized 
in very measured terms for the way in 
which she had spoken of Marion’s mother, 
and peace was re-established. 

Mr. Branscombe implored Gerald and 
myself to go with him when he went with 
his daughter to take possession of Brans- 
combe Park, It was a glorious day, — one 
I shall never forget. The tenantry all met 
us in procession; and, if they admired the 
brave soldier who was to be master there 
henceforth, what must they have thought 
of the golden-haired Marion? : 

We spent three weeks at the Park; and 
then, true to his word, Mr. Branscombe 
took his daughter to Paris, During two 
years she corresponded regularly with Ger- 
ald; but her father would allow no inter- 
ruption of her studies, She did not return 
to England during that time, nor did Gerald 
visit Paris, 

As for Gerald, he nearly drove me wild 
with his impatience. He counted the days 
and weeks and months until the time came 
at last. 

In the elegant and accomplished heiress 
of Branscombe Park none could have rec- 
ognized the Cinderella of Alton Road. She 
retained her sweetness and simplicity, her 
warm, loving nature; butin all else she was 
changed. Marion Branscombe was fitted to 
be a duchess; but, by good fortune, she be- 
came my brother’s wife. 
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The wedding was celebrated at the Park~. 
Mr. Evans was invited; but Gerald and Mr. 
Branscombe flatly refused to invite the la- 
dies, 

However, Marion gladdened their hearts 
by inviting them during the course of the 
summer; and they made themselves happy 
for months afterward by speaking of their 
“dear cousin, Mrs, Fitzgerald of Brans- 
combe Park.” 

We all liked Mr. Evans; and I am sure- 
his lifé was brighter and pleasanter after 
Marion’s wedding. Seeing that other peo- 
ple treated him with marked consideration, 
his wife and daughiers condescended to 
take more notice of him, and he no longer 
looks frightened when he enters his owm 
house, 

Gerald and Marion live at the Park. E 
spend a great deal of my time there; but Lk 
still keep up the old house in Alton Road. 
My brother gave up his profession: he has 
quite enough to do to fulfill the duties of a 
country gentleman. 

The Misses De Courcy Evans are still un~ 
married, They never cease lamenting that 
they did not manage better as regarded Ma~ 
rion; as, if they visited much at the Park, 
they would therefore be certain to marry 
well, 

Mrs. De Courcy Evans is as grand as 
ever, if not even grander; but she has 
learned a lesson, and in some way he has 
profited by it. 

I am still, notwithstanding their disagree- 
able characteristics and false views of life, 
on pretty good terms with my next-door 
neighbors. 


Vancouver Island, which forms part of 
British North America, and stretches a 
length of three hundred miles along the 
coast of the Pacific, is still little known, al- 
though singularly attractive for its pictur- 
esque beauty, its fine climate, and its many 
interesting c bjects in natural history. The 
writer of this happened to be a resident in 
that beautiful island in 1876, and is able to 
say something of its scenery and products. 
We were particularly struck with the 
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grandeur of the forests. The huge dimen- 
sions of some of the trees fill one with 
amazement; nor is there less surprise at the 
profusion of gem-like berries of many vari- 
eties, The moist alluvial soil produces the 
delicious salmon-berry, in appearance a 
glowing jewel of gold; these, with cranber- 
riesy brainble-verries, currants, and a smal} 
black gooseberry, are very abundant. The 
most arid and rocky situations are often 
fairly black with grape-like bunches of the 


sweet sellal berry, which grows on a low 
hardy evergreen, and defies frosts until late 
in the season. Another variety of the 
gooseberry, larger than the black ones, with 
askin covered with a bitter and glutinous 
secretion, grows very abundantly on the 
dryer soils. Its pulp when ripe is similar to 
cultivated varieties. The red huckleberry, 
the strawberry, and the raspberry, with some 
othérs, abound in the gravelly pine-lands. 
Man’s constant need of timber is abundant- 
ly met in these forests. The Douglas or red 
fir, atough dense wood, attains a great size, 
and prevails almost universally. The red 
cedar, hemlock, spruce, white pine, balsam 
pine, and other useful conifers, are plenti- 
ful; while among deciduous tiees may be 
mentioned maples, beeches, cherries, and 
oaks, which are rather more sparsely distrib- 
uted. 

To the lover of natural scenery few things 
are more delightful than a canoe cruise 
along this coast and among the intricate ay- 
enue-like channels which surround the. ad- 
jacent islands. The rocky shores, mostly 
of a sandstone formation, are for miles 
wrought and carved by ocean tides and 
sands until they resemble fantastic Gothic 
architecture. The lofty snow-clad peaks of 
the neighboring continent afford a sublime 
background to the clear azure sea and yer- 
dant graces of the nearer coasts, whose in- 
yiting bays and tiny coves seem to bid the 
voyager to land and explore. 

Both Siwash and Cloochman, as the males 
and females of Vancouver Island are re- 
epectively styled, ply the paddle and sail 
with great dexterity. Canoeing is their 
forte. Many families spend more than half 
their lives on the water, traveling immense 
distances, and boldly crossing wide straits 
in seas that are often boisterous. Most pic- 
turesque in its details is an Indian encamp- 
ment, as seen every day in the vicinity of 
Nanaimo, Comet, and other settlements on 
the eastern coast. The capacious canoe is 
hauled beyond reach of tides, and if in sun- 
ny weather, carefully shaded, to prevent 
cracking. Everything needed for use is re- 
moved to thecamping-ground. A few poles 
and frush-mats form the necessary shelter. 
In making the mats, the squaws (women) 
are very skillful, and form an ever-present 
and prominent adjunct to the Indian house- 
hold. If the family have just returned 
from a successful hunt, they will probably 
have four or five deer to skin and dress; 
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besides a dozen or two of grouse, a few 
ducks and geese; and often a seal, or elk, 
or black bear adds variety to the bill of fare, 
The skins of the animals are stretched, 
dried, and sold, together with such super- 
fluous meat as can be disposed of. Two or 
three small wolfish dogs are generally to be 
seen tied up and eying the butchering oper- 
ations with keen interest. Toward even- 
ing, presuming the necessary tasks have 
been accomplished, men, women, and child- 
ren recline lazily upon their mats, and for 
hours make the night hideous with their pe- 
culiar clucking language. 

Besides the substantial supplies already 
enumerated, Ocean furnishes with no nig- 
gardly hand his gleaming luxuries, of which 
the salmon forms the chief. In a fragile 
bark which holds but one, and can be lifted 
with one hand, Siwash or Cloochman starts 
for the salmon-grounds, often a mile or two 
from the village. Trolling a line of about 
twenty yards with a spoon bait or natural 
fish attached, he or she paddles at a moder- 
ate pace, carefully avoiding entanglement 
with sea-weed. The line being held with 
the paddle, each stroke of the latter gives 
the bait a spasmodic and life-like movement, 
highly conducive to success. Many salmon 
(of inferior quality) are taken in the rivers 
by spearing; and though the river-banks are 
frequently offensive from the number of 
fish that have died from injuries received in 
ascending to and returning from the spawn- 
ing-ground, hungry bears and sea-fowl in- 
nuimerable perform the scavenger’s cleanly 
offices. 

The natives have a peculiar mode of 
catching a small fish which resembles a her- 
ring, but is inferior to it in size. Taking a 
lath-like stick of tough wood, the edge of 
the end not handled being armed for several 
feet with thin iron spikes, they proceed slow- 
ly in search of their prey, using their imple- 
ment like a paddle, and darting it rapidly 
through the finny droves, By this manceu- 
vre a dozen or two are frequently impaled 
at a stroke, and adroitly transferred to the 
canoe to be used as bait. Herring and her- 
ring-spawn are largely eaten, both fresh and 
dried, the spawn being obtained by placing 
fir branches in the quiet bays which the her- 
ring frequent. As soon as the branches are 
covered, the spawn is collected and dried in 
the sun. Halibut and rock-cod are also 
caught in these waters. Among shell-fish 
may be mentioned a poor apology for ‘the 
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oyster, which seldom attains a diameter ex- 
ceeding an inch, Its near neighbor the 
clam atones for this deficiency, and is fre- 
quently got upwards of a pound in weight. 
Very dear to the heart of Siwash is this mud- 
loving crustacean, which plays an active 
part in rustic repasts. The bivalve is often 
smoked, dried, and put on long skewers; 
and together with dried salmon, forms an 
unfailing adjunct to the Indian cuisine. 
Besides the oyster and clam, the mussel, 
razor-fish, cockle, and a few others are found 
on these coasts. 

The Vancouver Islanders are a broad- 
shouldered, stalwart race, though perbaps a 
trifle below the medium stature. On their 
‘reservations’? a few families raise stock, 
grain, and potatoes. This result, however, 
has not been obtained without much official 
encouragement. A few are employed as 
occasional day-laborers about the Nanaimo 
coal-mines, and some are employed more 
steadily by the miners underground. The 
store-keepers avail themselves of their ser- 
vices when they need porters. Many house- 
holds also employ the women for washing, 
&c. A ljanguage called Chinook is learned 
both by whites and reds, for mutual conven- 
ience in trading and ordinary intercourse. 
This mixture of many tongues was intro- 
duced by the Hudson’s-Bay Company, but 
can scarcely be called a classical language, 
being far more useful than elegant, English, 
French, and native dialects being among its 
constituent parts. Another remaining mark 
of Hudson’s-Bay influence is found in the 
curious currency existing among these peo- 
ple. Probably no race has ever had so 
bulky a circulating medium as the ordinary 
blanket, which in the rude lodges of the 
richer chiefs is stored up by hundreds, and 
is everywhere acknowledged to be the token 
of wealth, 

The squaws are cunning in the manufac- 
ture of water-tight baskets, which are used 
for many household purposes. Their bark 
canoe-balers are also unique though simple 
in construction. Not only in canoe-build- 
ing do the Siwashes display their handicraft, 
but many of the villages are ornamented 
with grotesque carvings, apparently of heath- 
en deities. At Comox and Nanaimo might 
be seen a short time ago poles two or three 
feet in diameter with fantastic figures carved 
one over the other nearly tothe top. At 
the latter place a colossal painting of a fish 
Tesembling a salmon, though perhaps in- 
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tended for a whale, confronted us as we ap- 
proached the village from the water, 

Weird and ghostly in appearance is the 
Indian burial-ground hard by this spot. 
Steering up toward the head of the broad 
Nanaimo Bay until the rising ground with 
its heavy forests casts darkling shadows 
over the waters, one sees two strange goblin- 
like figures, hideous with paint and ghast- 
ly protruding eyeballs, apparently keeping 
guard over this “‘ city of the dead.”” By the 
side of each of these wooden figures are 
poles supporting white flags, which may be 
intended as emblems of that truce to evil 
thoughts which all humanity observes to- 
ward the dead. These simple children of 
nature, like some who claim more refine- 
ment, seem sadly loath to be placed under- 
ground, many of the Indian corpses being 
laid upon beds and covered with blankets, 
while a rude wooden hut is erected around, 
Within reach of the dead Indian’s hand is 
often placed a*piece of tobacco; and food 
and water are added by loving survivors, 
The Methodists have labored devotedly here, 
together with Episcopalians and Roman 
Catholics, 

The aboriginal tribes of the island, now 
that they are being brought face to face with 
modern civilization, are rapidly disappear- 
ing. Small-pox has reaped its thousands, 
and vice and intemperance their tens of 
thousands, among these and neighboring 
races, In Victoria and other of the towns 
and settlements, one remarks the comforta- 
ble European attire of many of the Indians, 
particularly the younger ones, who seem to 
prize such apparel more than most of the 
Pacific tribes do. During the long winter 
evenings, men, women, and children will 
gather together in one of their capacious 
halls and hold their sports far into the night. 
The hall, often more than one hundred feet 
in length and fifty broad, is brilliantly light- 
ed and warmed by huge fires of bark or 
pitch pine; the fires being built on the earth- 
en floor, three in a row on each side of the 
interior, and having an attendant specially 
detailed to look after them. Seldom more 
than one person dances at once. If a Si- © 
wash is performing, he is often decorated 
with a garland of feathers, with pcrhaps a 
panther or bear skin loosely thrown across 
the shoulders, and bells fastened around the 
ankles, His movements are agile rather 
than graceful, a succession of high leaps and 
bounds being often accompanied with dumb- 


show and singing, in which latter the audi- 
ence join strenuously. When the broad- 
faced, good-humored Cloochman (the literal 
meaning in Chinook of the last word is good- 
man!) appears in the arena, her dress is oft- 
en of the usual cotton fabric, her features 
are daubed with paint, and her thick raven 
locks absurdly smothered in white downy 
feathers. She sometimes jingles an instru- 
ment like a tambourine, and from her move- 
ments appears deeply impressed with the 
motto ** Excelsior;”’ but alas! her vast super- 
fluity of adipose tissue and the forces of 
gravity combine to extinguish her lofty as- 
pirations, If mortal eyes could behold a 
well-fed duck striving earnestly for gymnas- 
tic fame, its performances would probably 
resemble those of our lady-friend. Nocon- 
ventional ideas bid her to use the toe more 
than the heel in dancing. “Upon making 
careful inquiries, the spectator will discover 
that the performers in these dances are gen- 
erally in a kind of deliriuni, the result of 
severe fasting extended over many days. 
Their utterances are regarded as the inspira- 
tions of the Great Spirit, and the dancers 
doubtless obtain a tribute of reverence from 


their comrades in return for their privations, 
' Another peculiar custom is to hold a pot- 
latch, or free distribution of gifts, at the 


principal villages every summer. Pot-latch 
in Chinook signifies ‘‘ to give,’’ or “‘ a gift.” 
These meetings of many tribes are the scenes 
of much festivity. Clad in the skins of the 
bear, panther, wolf, beaver, eagle, or elk, 
Indians represent the respective animals, 
imitating their peculiar cries and other char- 
acteristics with wonderful fidelity to nature. 
When the time arrives, the chief and prin- 
cipal men among the hosts proceed to distri- 
bute large supplies of blankets and muskets, 
the latter being often thrown into the sea 
and dived for. Much honor is accorded to 
the greatest giver, and the chiefs need to be 
large-hearted as well as wealthy to retain 
their dignity. 

When the writer of this sketch left the 
island, its mineral wealth was very consid- 
erable, and still continues to be so. Many 
thousand tons of the best coal on the Pacific 
coast were exported every month from Nan- 
aimoand vicinity. Other large veins known 
te exist, were not worked, from a lack of 
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capital and for other reasons best known to 
the proprietors, The Texada iron moun- 
tain, in the Straits of Georgia, together with 
other metallic deposits, may in the future 
claim the attention they deserve. When, 
finished, the Canadian Pacific Railway will 
bring the right king of immigrants to these. 
shores, and doubtless more extensive quan- 
tities of arable land than are now cultiva'ed. 
will be found in the interior, when the de- 
mand for it is increased. The present race: 
of settlers are a hardy, hospitable class of 
men, expert with the axe, daring and dex- 
terous canoeists, and very ingenious in meei- 
ing the continual difficulties and vicissitudes. 
of backwoods life. Keen hunters are often 
to be met among them, men who are so 
successful with the rifle that their families 
keep a full larder without the aid of butch- 
er or poulterer. 

An enlightened system of free schools en- 
ables the widely scattered children of this 
island and of the other portions of British 
Columbia to obtain a substantial education 
at the public expense; and much credit is 
due to the energy and ability of the schoo}: 
superintendent, whose task it has been to. 
organize and perfect the present satisfactory 
educational arrangements, 

We have no desire that our people should 
leave their native land, and setile in Van- 
couver Island; for we have in California 
and Oregon soil just as rich, timber just as 
heavy and as various, as can be seen in the 
British possessions, and, as far as fishing 
and hunting are concerned, we have in Or- 
egon the best fishing waters to be found in 
the world. The rivers are full of salinon 
and trout, the mountains alive with game, 
the valleys rich with fields of corn and 
wheat, or else alive with cattle feeding on 
grass that is watered with innumerable 
springs and brooks, and the best of farms 
can be obtained by entering claims in the 
regular and prescribed form at the govern- 
ment offices. 

We have described Vancouver Island be- 
cause so little is known respecting it, al- 
though at one time it came very near set- 
ting our government and that of Great Lrit- 
ain by the ears as to the ownership; but 
that was settled in a satisfactory manner, 
and no blood was shed, 
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AN OLD MAN’S LOVE-SONG. 


BY FANNY FORESTER. 


Come to the faithful arms 
Longing for thee! 

What are mere youthful charms, 
Darling, to me? 


Dearer the lines of care 
On thy pure brow: 

Wife with the snow-white haur, 
Come to me now. 


Kiss, dear, the cheek that lies 
Close, close to thine! 

Raise, love, thy patient eyes 
Fondly to mine. 

Eyes that have shone full bright 
Torty long years — 

Now is their tender light 
Faded with tears, 


£ing to me sweet and low 
With thy dear voice! 

Tfere ia the fire's warm glow 
Let us rejoice, 

As when thou first didst come, 
Brightening my life, 

Angel of heart and home, 
164] little wife! 


Now that their wings have grown, 
Far from our nest 

All the young birds have flown, — 
Dearest and best, 


Counting the lonely hours, 
We two remain: 
They have their crowns of flowers, 
We loss and pain. 


Weep out thy sacred grief 
Here o1 my heart: 

Sweet was their etay, but brief, 
Soon to depart. 

Still with the joy of old 
Breathe each loved name: 
They have but left the fold, ~ 

We cid the same. 


E’en though they all are gone, 
Smile, dariing, smile! 

Think how each treastred one 
Lingered a whil>. 

Look up, Cear wife, and say, 
Softly, with me, 

“They have bet flown away: 
Birds must be free.’’ 
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I hardly know how it has come about 
that I am the one to tell this story; for, af- 
ter all, it is not my story, but the story of 
Heliasse, which I have to tell. 

I think I was twenty when I went to live 
in the family of Cyril Marbury at The Wil- 
lows. He was an old man even then, and 
has now for many long years been gathered 
to his ancestors; but, at the time of which 
I speak, he was still hale and hearty, and 
lived alone at The Willows, the homestead 
of his family, with his daughter Heliasse. 

It would be useless for me to attempt to 
describe the beauty of Heliasse, though her 
comeliness at that time had not attained 
the rare perfection which the ripeness of 
maturer womanhood afterward gave to it. 
When I was first brought {nto her presence, 
and presented to her as her future maid, I 
could only open my eyes, and wonder. I 
had never before that time seen a face to 
compare with hers; nor have 1 ever, with 
one exception, done so since. It seems 
hardly possible to me now to think of He- 
liasse but as I saw her then, —a slight, 
girlish figure, with a wealth of chestnut 
tresses rolling down in a luxuriant mass 
upon her straight, lithe shoulders, and 
with those hazel eyes bent so kindly upon 
me. I knew, even then, that, no matter 
what trouble might come upon her, hers 
was a beauty which would last until old age 
had fairly reached her. The bright intelli- 
gence of her features would never lose their 


subtie play of expression: the brilliancy of 


those eyes would never leave them until 
the light faded out from them in the shad- 
ows of death. - 

. And so, at the age of twenty, I, an or- 
phan girl, came to live at The Willows, first 
as maid to Heliasse, and afterward as house- 
keeper to Cyril Marbury. 

But | must not anticipate my story. 

The Willews had been the homestead of 
the Marbury family for many generations. 
The mansion itself was nearly two hundred 
years old; and though it had undoubtedly 
seen its best days, it was still a royal resi- 


dence, in which even a king need not have 
been ashamed to reside. Its grim stone 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE WILLOWS. 


BY F. ANGIER. 


walls had been built with castellated turrets 
and towers, and over all the antique win- 
dows were rows of lions’ heads carved in 
the stone; doubtless terrible enough when 
first chiseled, but then, in consequence of 
their broken noses and battered features, 
hardly so dreadful as in their earlier days. 

The place took its name from a vast grove 
of ancient willows at the southern end of 
the farm. Mr. Marbury called it a‘ copse,”’ 
but it was more like a morass. Beneath 
the trees the ground was a huge swamp of 
boggy ooze, with little bunches of rushes 
sprouting here and there, and tussocks of 
scythe-grass which offered but precarious 
footing to the adventurer. This marsh 
drained toward the centre into a black and 
frightful pool, around which the gnarled 
and knotted willows grew in closely inter- 
locked embrace, dipping their drooping 
branches into the murky water, and form- 
ing a shade so dense that twilight reigned 
there even at midday. 

It was a horrible place; but Heliasse had 
found a strange attraction in this bleak, 
slimy pool, and loved to stroll thither on ' 
the hot afternoons, to throw herself upon 
the green moss beneath the willows, and 
gaze into the water for hours. The spot 
seemed to exercise a weird fascination upon 
her; and so fond was she of the dreadful 
place, that her father, who could deuy ber 
nothing, had yielded to her urgent request, 
and constructed a causeway across the 


marsh, terminating in a little arbor, with 
seats, on the brink of the pond. This 
structure was quite untenable, except at 
midsummer; for at all other times the 
swamp was overflowed, and the thousand 
twisted trunks of the willows rose like ser- 
pents from a foul expanse of water which 
covered all the morass except the causeway 
itself. 

I had very little time to become acquaint- 
ed with my new niistress then; for Heliasse 
was about to be married, and it was not 
long before the bridegrovom came, and took 


her away across the sea to his own home in 


France. She was only fifteen, and much 
too young, I thought. 


I was to have gone with her, they said; 
but an unfortunate illness prevented, and 
the wedding-day found me confined to my 
bed, so that I had not even the pleasure of 
dressing the bride. When the ceremony 
was all over, and the carriages waiting, He- 
liasse came to me in her traveling-dress to 
kiss me good-by, as I lay in my room, too 
ill to sit up; for, even in her own happiness 
that day, she did not forget to come in to 
say a few kind, encouraging words to me, 
How I biessed her for it when she was 
gone! And I long retained in my heart 
her image as she bent over me like a beau- 
tiful spirit, too holy and unreal for such as 
Ito even touch. I can see her now as she 
appeared to me then, and the memory seems 
like a sweet dream. 

So, when I got well, and it was decided 
that I was not to follow my young mistress 
to France, I was installed as dairy-maid un- 
der the supervisian of Mrs. Berney, the 
housekeeper. 

In the fullness of time, Mrs. Berney, un- 
able longer to resist the combined attacks 
of her old arch enemies, rheumatism and 
pleurisy, which had long threatened to 
bring her sphere of usefulness to a close, 
retired from the world, ynd left The Wil- 
lows without a head. On the morning after 
the funeral,—five years after Heliasse’s 
departure, — Mr. Marbury came to me, and 
said in his quiet way, — 

** Well, little girl, you must be house- 
keeper now.” 

And I could only blush, and stammer, in 
my happiness, — 

*“If you please, sir, I don’t think I am 
quite capable.” 

“You know more than you think you 
do,” he said. ‘“‘ Here are the keys. Now 
let us see how economically you can use 
them.” 

And thus it was that I became house- 
keeper at The Willows. Thanks to Mrs. 
Berney’s careful instruction, I got along 
much better than I expected. There was 
little to do; for Mr, Marbury lived quite a 


retired life, and visitors seldom came to The 
Willows. 

The years came and went in a monoto- 
nous round, the letters from Lleliasse being 
almost the only events in our lives that 
seemed worthy of notice, These letters 


came very regularly during all of Heliasse’s 


residence abroad. She was very happy, she 
said, and had every reason to be grateful for 
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he: lot. In the second year of her mar- 
riage, a child was born, —a little, brown- 
eyed thing, that soon gave evidence, so its 
father said,—as Heliasse wrote, with an 
engaging mixture of wifely and motherly 
pride, — of being even more lovely than her 
mother. Alas! I was to know, in after- 
years, something of the loveliness of that 
child; and Heliasse was to learn, in the 
very depth of her own future misery, how 
fatal to herself was the beauty of the being 
whom she had brought into the world, 

And so for fifteen years we plodded on 
through our daily life at The Willows, 
People had begun then to speak of * old 
Cyril Marbury ;” for the loss of his daughter 
told severely upon him, and his head was 
whitening rapidly. 

At last, one day there came a letter, in 
the handwriting of Heliasse, which bore a 
black seal. Its contents told, in a few 
words, the story which the seal had already 
foreshadowed to us. Poor Heiliasse was a 
widow. 

“Now,” said Mr. Marbury, “ my child 
will come back to me. God is good, and 
there is no loss without some small gain.”’ 

Heliasse did come back; but she left her 
child in France, The little girl was then 
just thirteen years of age, and blossoming 
into a most lovely womanhood. But He- 
liasse had deemed it best, she said, to leave 
her to finish her education in France; and 
she had been more reconciled to the separa 
tion since she had left her child in careful 
hands, with the relatives of her husband, 
Whether it would have been better had she 
taken a different course, God only knows, 
We are obliged to draw conclusions by the 
light of after-events. But it seems to me 
now that Heliasse could not have done 
worse than to have left her little girl behind 
her. 

It seemed to me, when Heliasse came 
back, that the world could not contain an- 
other being as beautiful. She had ripened 
into the absolute perfection of womanly 


loveliness. Her widow’s weeds became her 


too, and the sombre hue of her daily cos- 


tume only served to reveal more fully the 
whiteness and purity of her marvelous com- 
plexion. For weeks after her return, I 
could do little but admire her. She readily 


fell into her old ways after a while; and I 
could see little difference between the wo- 


man of thirty and the Heliasse of fifteen, 
little change in the present lady of The 


Willows from my young mistress of the 
years long gone. She had not, in all her 
residence abroad, forgotten her old haunt 
in the willow swamp, and it was not long 

' after her return when she drifted into her 
old habit of strolling thither as regularly as 
when [ first became acquainted with the 
spot. 

One day we were there together, for I had 
come down from the house at the request of 
Heliasse, though the place was always re- 
pulsive and horrible tome. We had taken 
a volume of Shelley with us, —for Heliasse 
was fond of hearing me read, —and there, 
seated in the little arbor, which had recent- 
ly been repaired and painted, we sat togeth- 
er during the whole of the afternoon. As 
the sun grew low, I Jaid down the book, and 
said to Heliasse, — 

**Come, let us go back now. This is no 
place for us when the dew begins to fall.” 

She arose at once, and put her arm 
through mine. 

*You always know what is best, Mar- 
tha,” she said, ‘*‘ You are the matron, and 
I the child.” 

I laughed, and we strolled back together 
toward the house. As now, so it was in all 
our intercourse together. She always treat- 
ed me as an equal, and seemed to try to 
place n.e in the nook in her heart which her 
mother might have filled had she lived. 

We had scarcely advanced a hundred 
yards, when Heliasse, who had gone a little 
in advance on account of the narrowness of 
the path, drew suddenly back, and scream- 
ed. Echoing her shriek, I hastened to her 
side, and looked in the direction in which 
her finger pointed. There, coiled up upon 
the causeway, was « huge crotalus, its head 
raised menacingly in the air, and its horri- 
ble eyes flushing fire, Heliasse screamed 
again, and so did 1; for we were both too 
terrified to either advance or retreat, Our 
shrieks, which might have been heard all 
the way to the house, were at least produc- 
tive of something. They produced a young 

man. who, with a light stick in his hand, 
came running along the causeway toward 
us. 

“Go back! Go back!” cried Heliasse, 
motioning him away with both her hands. 

Le stopped short, and seemed puzzied. 
Then Lleliasse pointed to the cause of our 
terror; and no sooner had the stranger —in 
whom I recognized Robert Sidney. the 


young owner of ihe adjoining estate — 
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caught sight of the monster than he darted 
at it, and with his stick made short work of 
the creature in a triee. 

“An ugly feilow,’’ he said, poising the 
flaccid body on the end of his cane for a 


moment before flinging it away from him, 
** But the path is safe now, ladies. I think 
you will find no more of them.”’ 

**I should hope not,’’ replied Heliasse 
And then she whispered to me, ‘*Do you 
know him? Why don’t you introduce him 
to me?” 

Thus brought to a recollection of my du- 
ty, I performed the introduction clumsily 
enough. In an instant I saw that both he 
and Heliasse were pleased with each other. 
He was a handsome fellow, not more than 
twenty-seven, and possessed a good adéress, 
with that careless air of easy assertion 
which has such a subtie charm for women, 

**T have been trespassing,’’ he said pleas- 
antly, ‘and you have caught me in the act. 
I came over into the swamp to cut this wil- 
low stick; and I found use for it somewhat 
sooner than I intended.” 

“A very good use, too,’’ said Heliasse, 
“You came to the rescue like one of the 
knights of old, just as the maidens were 
about to be devoured by the dragon.” 

So, chatting merrily,—though most of 
the chatting was done by Heliasse and Mr. 
Sidney, — we sauntered back to the house, 
I was somewhat surprised to see that He- 
liasse was unusually impressed by her new 
acquaintance, though it was nothing strange 
that he manifested such evident admiration 
for her. More than once during that short 
walk I noticed his eyes fixed upon her beau- 
tiful face with a look so rapt that I really 
half feared he was on the point of making 
some foolish speech which might turn all 
Heliasse’s favor into positive dislike in an 
instant; for Heliasse was singularly whim- 
sical, and | knew her character better than 
Robert Sidney. No such catastrophe oc- 
curred, however, and we reached the house 
before twilight had quite gathered in. 

** You will call and see us, Mr. Sidney, I 
hope,”’ said Heliasse. 

shall be only too happy,” he replied, 
“T have nothing to do, and will come every 
day, if you wiil let me,” 

* Weill,’ said GHeliasse, giving him her 


hand, warmly, ‘‘do. You will be always 
welcome.”’ 


“I will,” he said, and went away. : 
And he was almost as good as his word; 


for, though he did not come every day, he 
still came very f:equently, and in tbe course 
of a few months we learned to consider him 
as almost one of the family. It was easy to 
see that Heliasse favored these visits; that 
she was glad when he came, and sorry when 


he went away; that she had found in Rob- 
ert Sidney an attraction which she was not 
wont'to find in all men. I think Mr. Mar- 
bury was pleased with this evidence that 
Hieliasse had not buried all her interest in 
the world in the grave of her former hus- 
band, 

As for me, 1 soon di-covered that when 
these two were tozetiier my absence was 
evidently more desira! |e than my company. 
I could hardly believe tiat Leliasse would 
so quickly begin to think of another hus- 
band; and I tried to account for her mani- 
fest interest in Sidney by the fact that her 
life at The Willows was lonely, at best, and 
that Sidney was new to her. His father 
had purchased the adjeining property soon 
after [leliasse had departed for France, and 
thus she had never seen Sidney until the 
day of their meeting in the copse. Still I 
Was content to watch the course events were 
taking, and so was not so very much sur- 
prised when Heliasse came to me one day, 
and said, — 

“Robert Sidney has asked me to marry 
him, Martha.’’ 

** And you have said yes?’ 

**T have said yes. Do you think I have 
done right?” 

“Tf you love him, I think you have; but 
he is” — 

I hesitated to allude to the discrepancy in 
their ages. I hardiy know why, for Heliasse 
Was not selsilive on the subject. Indeed, 
she had no reason to be. 

““He is younger than I, you would say. 
I know it. I am thirty, and he is only 
twenty-seven. Well, that’s not much, and 
Liove him, — yes: I do love him.” 

She spoke the words in a kind of rapture; 
and I believed her. 

**He know- of your child 9’ I asked. 

**Of Floride? Yes, Martha. I know your 
thoughts, You think 1 am hasty in taking 
this step; but listen, I love this man as I 
never loved my husband, You never knew 
of the unhappy years I passed in France, — 
you never dreamed that | was other than I 
seemed to you. I had to write home cheer- 
ily to give my father no reason for anxiety 
ob my account; but in all those weary years 
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I was not happy. This man has in him 
qualities which my husband never had. He 
can give me what my husband would not 
give. I am no longer a girl of fifteen, and I 
know that this love is true and earnest.” 
And so she argued with me. As if I had 


offered an objection, or thought for an in- 
stant to dispute my mistress’s right to mar- 
ry whom she chose. Yet this attempt to 
justify herself for the step seemed like the 
result of some haunting presentiment of ap- 
proaching evil. 

In a year from Heliasse’s return she was 
married to Robert Sidney. This time I was 
not ill, but was able to superintend most of 
the in-door details of the wedding. And a 
merry wedding it was, quite worth describ- 
ing if it were not that this little story has 
already taken too long in telling. 

It was arranged that the happy pair 
should take up their residence at The Wil- 
lows; for Mr. Marbury would not consent 
to part with Heliasse again. So when the 
wedding was over, and Heliasse and her 
husband had performed their bridal jour- 
ney, and returned, we settled down once 
more into the old life which ever flowed so 
placidly and sweetly at The Willows. 

Four years is a long time; but to Sidney 
and his new wife I doubt not they passed 
only too quickly. Atthe end of that time 
Floride was to come home, and of course 
The Willows was once more thrown into a 
bustle, I think none of us were quite pre- 
pared for the surprise which awaited us on 
her arrival. On my part, I had pictured 
the child of Heliasse as a ver'y little girl of 
twelve or thirteen, —though I well knew 
that she was more than eighteen,—and so 
I was filled with an almost ludicrous amaze- 
ment, one cold October evening, when He- 
liasse screamed * Floride!’ and, turning, I 
saw upon the threshold a perfect woman, 
beautiful and radiant as a heavenly dream, 


And this was Floride. 

And she was indeed beautiful. The 
promise of her childhood had been more 
than fulfilled. Had Heliasse been less dear 
to me than she was, { would have said that 
Floride was the most lovely of the two. As 
matters stood, 1 could not that night decide 
between them, Sidney remained in the 
middle of the room, where he had arisen 
from his chair, rooted to the spot by this 
bewildering vision. It was not until Flo- 
ride’s greeting with her mother was over 
that he recovered from his evident aston- 


ishment. Then Heliasse presented her to 
him. 
* Floride, this is your stepfather. 
ert, here is your — daughter.” 
Fioride put out her little hand demurely, 
raised her brown eyes to Sidney’s face for 
an instant archly, and struggled to repress 

a roguish smile which was dimpling in the 

corners of her mouth. There was some- 

thing so ludicrous in their respective posi- 
tions, with scarcely ten years between them 
(and no ordinary observer would have said 
that there were more than five), that both, 
after hesitating a moment, broke into a 
laugh together. 

And that laugh, as after-events were to 
prove, was the death-knell of Heliasse.* 
Ringing out pure, sweet, and clear in the 
atmosphere of the room, that silvery peal 
from the lips of the beautiful being before 
me was the beginning of the terrible drama 
which I was destined to see played out upon 
that little household stage at The Willows, 
Happy weie we that we could not then lift 
the veil of the dreadful future, 

** You are not the Floride that I expected 
to see,’’ said Sidney hesitatingly. ‘* You 
are taller, and — handsomer.” 

Floride blushed, and cast down her eyes, 

*‘You will find vour new father a con- 
summate flatterer, Floride,’’ said Heliasse, 
laughing. 

** And, as I am to stand in that relation, 
there can be no harm in flattering as much 
as I choose,”’ said her husband. 

** And I sha’ n’t believe that you mean a 
word of it,’’ said Floride. 

And, after that first meeting, the acquain- 
tance between these two progressed rapidly. 
I could not but feel that in some way we 
were all going wrong. Floride was too 
beautiful, and Sidney'was too young. Their 
intercourse from day to day savored strong- 
ly of flirtation. They ought never to have 
been brought together. It was a dangerous 
relation for such as they to occupy to each 
other; and I was not at all sure that Sid- 
ney’s love for Heliasse or Floride’s sense of 
propriety weuld be proof against so obvious 
a temptation. 

I had good reason for my fears; for it was 
soon evident that Sidney — young, vacillat- 
ing, and impressionable—could not resist 
the attraction of Floride’s marvelous beau- 
ty. It was not the girl's fault, She made 
no effort to enslave him. For the gifts 
which nature had given her she was not ac- 
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countable; and surely she could not be 
blamed for recognizing that subtle influence 
which Sidney exercised over all with whom 
he came in contact, when her mother, whose 
experience of mankind was of seventeen 
years’ longer duration than Floride’s, had 
succumbed to it. 

As for Heliasse, she could not help.per- 
ceiving the growing intimacy between her 
husband and her daughter. That it wor- 
ried her, I could not doubt; but how cruelly 
it was wringing her heart I did not dream 
until one night, weeks after that first meet- 
ing on Floride’s arrival, when she came to 
me, and said in a voice which seemed to me 
freezingly cold and hard, — 

* Robert is fond of Floride, is he not?” 

“And he ought to be, surely,” I said, in 
reply. 

** Yes: I suppose so, 
ride likes him?” 

“*T hope she does,” I replied, ‘for her 
mother’s sake, at least.’’ 

**Do you think she loves him?” 

She said this fiercely, standing still before 
me, and twisting her handkerchief tightly 
as she spoke. 

Why, Heliasse!”’ [ exclaimed, what is 
the matter? You do not believe”? — 

“IT am ready to believe almost anything,” 
she replied, beginning to walk nervously to 
and fro across the room, ‘* Have n’t you 
seen it? Have n’t you watched them, day 
after day, week after week? Don’t you 
know that they are fond of each other? O 
God! keep me from hating my own child!’ 

She dropped on her knees at my feet, and 
buried her face in my lap, her whole frame 
quivering convulsively. 

** Heliasse,’’ I said, smoothing her bright 
hair soothingly, ** this is mere fancy. Rob- 
ert feels an interest in Floride, and that is 
right. He is her protector now, and stands 
in place of the father she has lost; but I do 
not believe that there lingers in his mind a 
single thought of unfaithfulness to you, 
He may love Floride, but not in the way 
you fear.” 

**Do you believe it?” she asked, raising 
her face to mine. ‘*Oh! if could but be 
sure of ‘ 

**T do believe it,”’ I replied; “and I think 
he would be grieved beyond measure if he 
knew that you could for a moment doubt 
it.”’ 

But, although I thus tried to re-assure 
Heliasse, I was not without mary misgiv- 
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ings. Those long walks with Floride grew 
longer, the chance meetings between Sidney 
and herself became more and more fre- 
quent. 

Heliasse watched them both like a cat; 
but she could not be ubiquitous, Even I 
could see that these meetings were at last 
the result of carefully laid schemes on Sid- 
ney’s part; for from first to last I think 
Floride was innocent of any attempt at con- 
cealment or deception. She had become 
too infatuated to know the consequence of 
the step she was taking. Yet, at the mo- 
ments when Heliasse could not be near, 
Sidney was sure to be found at Floride’s 
side, 

I knew that Heliasse was working herself 
into a passionate frenzy. I knew that she 
was rapidly becoming jealous of her own 
flesh and blood. Understanding her nature 
as I did, I trembled for the consequences, 
but saw no way to avert them. 

At last, one night, there came a crisis. 
We were sitting in the long drawing-room, 
—Heliasse and I,— watching from the 
windows the evening shadows creep" slowly 
across the lawn, when Floride burst in at 
the door, hot, flushed, and trembling with 
excitement, 

*O mother! mother!’ she cried, dropping 
on her knees before Heliasse, and wringing 
her hands,—‘*O mother! mother! what 
shall I do?” 

** What has happened, child?” asked He- 
liasse soothingly. ‘* What has frightened 
you so?” 

** He has said — he has asked me — oh! I 
don’t know what it was,’’ cried the poor 
girl, bursting into a flood of tears, “I 
hardly stopped to hear him out,” 

Instinctively divining the cause of Flo- 
ride’s excitement, I arose to leave the room; 
but Heliasse motioned me to remain, 

** We have no secrets from you, Martha,” 
she said. 

Then raising her daughter's face between 
her hands, she looked down into her swim- 
ming eyes, 

**Whom do you mean?” she asked, her 
bosom heaving with a sudden fear; ‘and 
what has he said?” 

“It was Robert!” sobbed the girl. 
asked me to become his wife!” 

God grant that never again may I see the 
look which came into the face of Heliasse, 
as she listened to those words. In an in- 
stant she had risen to her feet, while Flo- 
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ride crouched before her, terrified and trem- 
bling. 

‘*My husband asked you to become his 
wife!’’ she repeated, in a voice which seem- 
ed to choke her, so intense was the passion 
which convulsed her whole frame. ‘ My 
husband wishes to marry my daughter! 
And what are you,” she broke forth fierce- 
ly; ** what are you, that you have dared to 
come between us? What are you, that you 
should use your vile arts to win him from 
me? Qh, accursed be the hour when I gave 
you birth! A curse on your false face that 
has bewitched him! Curse you! Curse 
you!” 

In her frenzy she clenched her hands hard 
together as she pronounced these terrible 
words; and now she struck Floride a heavy, 
cruel blow upon the cheek, and turned away 
toward the window. 

I saw the blood come quick and hot into 
the face of Fioride, as she drew back hast- 
ily. I knew that she was a proud girl, and 
not one to brook an insult such as this, even 
though the hand which inflicted it had been 
her mother’s. 

I tried to speak; but my heart failed me, 
and I could only look on, trembling. What 
Floride would have said, I know not; for at 
that moment the door opened, and Sidney 
entered, pale as death itself. Heliasse turn- 
ed instautly, and confronted him. 

“Do you love this girl?’ she asked 
calmly. 

He opened his lips to answer; but Floride 
came quickly to his side, and laid her head 
upon his breast. He looked down into her 
face with a joyful light in his eyes, and kiss- 
ed her lips tenderly. 

That was his answer to Heliasse. 

**Robert,’’ cried Heliasse wildly, “* what 
have I done? What have I done?” 

He turned away his face, that he might 
not see her, 

*“T cannot help it,’ he said brokenly, 
* God knows how I have fought against it, 
It is not your fault. I am unworthy of- 
your love, or of the love of this poor child. 
But what am I to do? .You brought her 
here, and now [I love Floride the best,” 

She stood before him for a moment, mo- 
tionless as a statue, looking, not at him, but 
at Floride clinging to him, and trembling 
within his arms. She stepped forward a 
pace or two, as if to touch them, tottered 
for an instant dizzily, then fell senseless on 
the floor at their feet. 
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_ I think that then Floride forgot the blow 
with which her cheek was still tingling, and 
that Sidney’s heart overflowed with pity 
and remorse. They bent over Heliasse with 
me, Floride crying piteously, and Sidney 
calling helplessly upon his wife to forgive 
and to speak to him. We carried her 
up-stairs, all limp and helpless as she was, 
and placed her on the bed in her own room, 

She opered her eyes, after a while, and 
asked to be left alone; and so, reluctantly, 
we wentaway. Ah! we little knew, when 
we left her that night lying there so quietly 
and peacefully, while the evening shadows 
gathered around The Willows, what the 
morrow had in store, or dreamed of the 
nearness of that darker and more terrible 
shadow which was so soon to enwrap He- 
liasse, and shut her out from our sight for- 
ever. 

All night long Robert Sidney paced the 
floor of the library, with the door locked 
against all intruders, All night long Fio- 
ride sobbed in her room; while I lay awake 
listening to the wind, which had risen since 
the sunset, and which now howled drearily 
about the house, filling me with the direst 
misapprehensions and presentiments of evil. 
I could not sleep. The terrible events of 
the past few hours, the sighing of the ap- 
proaching storm, the ceaseless tramp of Sid- 
ney in the room below, placed me in a state 
of wakefulness. Once I fancied I heard a 
movement in the room of Heliasse, which 
was next to mine, and half resolved to call 
to her; but the sounds ceased, and I re- 
frained from disturbing her. 

Toward daylight, I fell into a fitful slum- 
ber, from which I was awakened by a vio- 
Jent shaking of my door, and the voice of 
Sidney crying, — 

** Martha! Martha! for God’s sake, where 
is Heliasse?”’ 

1 threw on a portion of my clothing, and 

opened the door. Sidney stood there, white 
as marble. 
found this in her room,” he said, hur- 
riedly thrusting a piece of paper into my 
hand. ‘* What does it mean? Where has 
she gone? Can you tel] me?” 

I took the paper mechanically, and read 
the following, as though in a dream:— 


** Smpnery, — Do not try to follow me, for 
it will be useless. If you ever find me, it 
will be after it is too late for me to say any 
better farewell thau this. Do not reproach 
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yourself for anything that you have done, 
You could not help it, and I forgive you, 
If you marry Floride, be faithful to her, 
and jove her truly and well. That you give 
to her a better love than that which I had 
too fondly hoped was mine, is the last wish 
of the wife who is dead to you forever- 
more, HELIASSE.” 


As I let the letter drop from my trem- 
bling fingers, there flashed across me at that 
instant a vision of the spot where Sidney 
and Heliasse had first come together, — the 
slimy swamp, with its rank tufts of reeds 
and rushes; the twilight sade of the wil- 
low copse; and the black and iiorrible pool 
into which Sidney had that dav cast the 
serpent. An indefinable fear seized upon 
me; and a dreadful conviction, for which I 
cannot to this day account, made me shriek 
aloud, — 

** Heliasse has gone to the willows, 
there for her, first of all.’ 

In a few moments the entire household 
was aroused; and we all, with the exception 
of old Mr. Marbury, who had remained in 
happy unconsciou-ness cf all the trouble, 
from first to last, rau quickly to the swamp, 
with no definite expecitat'on of finding He- 
liasse, but with a vague impres-ion on my 
part that there we should find some clew to 
her disappearance. The little arbor was 
empty: the vile pool near which it stood 
was calm and placid. The rising sun had 
begun to send a few ghastly rays to penre- 
trate the dim recesses of the morass; aad, 
peering anxieusiy about us on all sides, we 
called on ty tame, 

There was no answer to onr cries, The 
place was as still auc a. quict as death it- 
self, 

Sidney and Floride looked at me help- 
lessly. 

**Would it not be well,” I asked, “to 
rake the pool?” 

Sidney started violently, and turned dead- 
ly pale. 

* My God!” he cric«! 
has drowned herself? 
her?” 

I could not answer him, but only pointed 
silently to the jond, 

He sat down weakly upon a log, and de- 
spatched a servant for ropes and poles, 

The man came back pre .eutly, bringing 
with him a long pike with a cruel hook on 
the end of it, such as we had used at vari- 
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ous times for rescuing a lost bucket from 
the well. 

careful,’ said Sidney, turning his 
head away. 

The man nodded, and began to walk 
slowly around the pool, plunging his imple- 
ment at intervals into the black water, 
while we all, except Sidney, looked on in 
breathless suspense. Floride sat at Sid- 
ney’s feet, holding his hand in hers. 

Twice the man’s pole caught upon the 
bottom, and our hearts stood still. But the 
obstruction proved to be nothing more than 
a weed or a water-soaked log, and again the 
man moved on in his horrible search, 

He had nearly made the circuit of the 
pool when his hook was stopped again. He 
raised it carefully, and the obstacle moved 
with it. Slowly it came toward the surface. 
A moment more, and a swash of the foul 
water revealed a portion of a woman’s 
dress, and we all saw that it was the 
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Floride screamed, and buried her face in 
her hands, 

Sidney rose quickly to his feet, 

The man slowly drew his awful prize to- 
ward the shore, and lifted it out upon the 
bank. 

It was Heliasse, cold and dead. 


It is many years since the events which I 
have related were brought to a close, 

Sidney and Floride are married now, and 
I hope and believe that they are happy. 
Cyril Marbury did not long survive his 
daughter, and I am no longer housekeeper 
at The Willows. The estate was sold into 
other hands, and Sidney and his still beau- 
tiful wife live far away. 

So that I am free to tell the story of He- 
liasse Marbury’s life, since her very name 
is now almost forgotten, save by those who 
were her fellow-players in that unhappy 
tragedy. 

Heaven send peaceful rest to her spirit! 


WHOSE? 


BY ELINOR GRAY. 


Within us dwells the spark we call immortal, 
Essence divine and subtle, undefined, 

That stays not at the closing of death’s portal, 
But bursts the bonds that once its flight confined. 


That onward wings its endless way —ah! whither? 
Onward and onward, through eternal days; 

But uever comes or sign or token hither, 
To hint the mystery of its secret ways. 


‘Only sometimes a strain of heavenly sweetness, 
A flower’s breath, a voice, a look, a face, 
Elusive in its sense of incompleteness, 
Startles us with its half-familiar grace. 


And a vague consciousness of pre-existence 
Struggles to light through memory’s half-closed Goor. 
Whose once the soul that thus with strange insistence 
Whispers within, *‘Soul, we have lived before” ? 


Ithaca, N.Y., May, 1878. 
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HOW THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE WAS MADE TO RUN SMOOTH. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Orce a little red house stood on a hill; 
and a family, consisting of a man, and his 
wife, daughter and son, lived in that house. 
The man’s name was Alexander Kent: his 
wife’s name was Jeanie Kent. The name 
of his daughter was Marjory, and the little 
boy’s name was Willie. Alexander Kent 
was of Scotch descent, and his wife was a 
bonny Scotch body; but, while the boy had 
the Caledonian hair and eyes, Marjory Kent 
had a face singular and untraceable in ori- 
gin as it was beautiful. A face like that of 
Miss Prescott’s ** Marion,” broad, with long 
black brows, and almona-shaped eyes be- 
neath, a straight nose, a full, arched, coral- 
red mouth, a smooth cheek, tinted like a 
peach, silky, billowy hair, a low forehead, 
and large; white lids. This was Marjory 
Kent's face, derived from — where? 

The Kents were poor people, very poor. 
The little red house was on a New-Hamp- 
shire hill, and what the Kents called their 
farm was little more than a lot of stony, 
New-Hampshire ground. Then Mr. Kent 
was lame, which made “‘times’’ always 
*“*hard’’ with them; so, to eke out their 
scanty income, Marjory had taught school 
ever since she was fifteen years old. 

A life of stern reality had made the girl 
grave before her time. From her earliest 
childhood she had witnessed and felt trials 
of poverty and sacrifices of duty. She never 
became indifferent to them, — never in the 
slightest degree. That which tortured and 
galled her childhood, tortured and galled 
her when she was eighteen years old. 

She seemed older than that. Her manner 
and the expression of her face belonged to 
mature years. There was something in her 
manner which betrayed responsibility, and 
something: in her eyes which betokened 
comprehensiveness and judgment. And 

“with the dignity was mingled a sadness. 

She was no heroine to those among Whom 
she lived. She was known to people in 
general as “‘ Kent’s girl;’ and Kent—old, 

pinched, lame, and scant in dress — hardly 
Miche We a credit Manv, knowing 


her first by report, and finally meeting her, 
were surprised. The girl took no notice. 
She was almost a stoic: people’s indiffer- 
ence, contempt, or admiration, were alike 
indifferent to her. 

She and the angels only knew through 
what suffering and resolution she had ar- 
rived at this pass. There was that in the 
deep, soft eyes, the full lip, and changing 
color, which betokened something very dif- 
ferent. 

Marjory had been denied her childhood; 
and thence issued much of her life’s wrong. 
All her life through she missed her childish 
innocence and her childhood’s development, 
This was the reason why her moods were so 
contradictory; why she would bend submis- 
sively under the control of certain persons, 
and defy with her cool eyes and arched neck 
the command of another; why she would 
smile lovingly at a caress one hour, and 
stand haughtily aloof from those who loved 
her the next. There was but one to whom 
she was always confiding and tender. Her 
little brother Willie came, fresh and sweet, 
into her life just when she fully realized 
how hard and bitter it was. She took the 
guileless child in her arms and into the 
depths of her heart. He knew her; he 
loved her; he was her salvation, 

The Kents had lived in that house for 
twelve years; ever since Marjory was a lit- 
tle girl, and before Willie was born. About 
that time a gentleman came down from the 
city, and inquired of Alexander Kent if he 
would not sell his little place. A gentle- 
man from New York was about to buy the 
Wilian estate above, and wanted the few 
acres at the foot of the hill included. But 
those few acres were unattainable. Alex- 
auder Kent would not sell them; proving 
that there is always something which the 
wealthiest man cannot get. The poor man 
chose to keep the little place upon which le 
felt himself settled for life, and Mr. Ray- 
mond, agent, returned with the news which 
disappointed and put out of humor the 
wealthiest man in New York. 

“*To have that little, red, ten-foot abom 
ination iu tub view of .ny zindowr cor 


spicuous from every part of the grounds!” 
exclaimed Mr. Malvern, ‘‘It ’s unbeara- 
ble, Raymond!” 

*“]T offered the man every inducement, 
sir,” replied Raymond. ‘ But ‘every man 
’sa king; his home’s his palace,’ you know. 
He chose to keep it, and 1’d advise you to 
make the best of tire matter. It is n’t so 
very bad. A line of poplars run up on the 
edge of the lawn will conceal it entirely 
from the front of the house.”’ 

Finally Mr. Malvern entered into devising 
ways and means for shutting out from his 
world at Harford the little red house of Al- 
exander Kent. 

Meanwhile Alexander Kent was talking 
over the matter with his family. 

* He offered you a very good price for it, 
Alec,” said the wife. might have been 
better for you to have sold it. Yet Willie 
was born here,”’ she added, looking around 
upon the familiar aspect of the homely 
place. 

“*Yes, Jeanie, it ’s our home. We ’ll 
bide our lives here,’ replied Alexander 
Kent, firmly and decisively, as he smoked. 

Marjory had said nothing. She stood by 
one of the small-paned windows, looking 
silently out upon the gray fields; for it was 
early April weather, and the sods were not 
yet green, A bare lilac-bush kept scratch- 
ing and squeaking against the glass; a flock 
of early birds were circling about the barn 
in the sunshine; and across the road the old 
red cow stood gazing meditatively over the 
fence of the cow-yard. A crow flapped 
slowly across the lately plowed corn-field, 
and sailed away in the clear air beyond the 
pine woods. Another followed with a grave 
‘caw, caw, caw.’ And in the door-yard 
the hens were scratching and clucking with 
a bustle of importance, and an atmosphere 
of family council for the time in hand, and 
the time ahead, when the family would be 
larger, and there would be more care and 
trouble for the senior members, 

Marjory looked at all with slow glances, 
glances which told that she was looking at 
things two familiar to be thought about, 
She was pale aud grave. The talk of sell- 
ing the old house, and removing to another, 
had startled hera little, She did not cast 
her vote either way. The place was famil- 


iar and dear to her,—part of herself; yet 
its possession made part of the pain in her 
heart, — the old, dumb pain, which did not 
trouble her often, because she was used to 
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it. The house was poverty-stricken and 
bare and lonely. She could not tolerate it 
only that it was her home; and because it 
was her home it would cost her much to- 
leave it. The girl had strong adhesiveness, 

Yet her life was stirred by the thought, 
and her soul sent up a strong protest against 
her fate. Her homely, irksome, treadmill 
round of daily living bore upon her youth, 
and blighted its fruits. But it was eettled 
that the little red house was not to be sold, 
so Marjory remained in the place, She re- 
mained there, I say; and in all the strife 
and action and enterprise of this world no 
one can prove that a voluntary change is 
ever ultimately for the best. Years after- 
ward Marjory wondered what her fate 
would have been if she had not staid there, 

The Wilian estate became the Malvern 
estate. The old house was pulled down, 
and another constructed; the lawns were 
stocked with foreign shrubbery, gleaming 
statues, shade-trees, and summer-lhouses. 
There was a fine stable with a cupola and 
gilded weather-vane built, and there was an 
avenue made down to the pond, where a 
gay little boat was moored, 

All this took a year. Finally, when the 
place was completed, and the detested little 
red house shut out from Mr, Malvern’s aris- 
tocratic eyes, the gentleman came thither 
with his family. 

It was May weather. ‘The glittering cur- 
ricle ground slowly up the hill, past the lit- 
tle red house, while the great, stately white 
vuilding gleamed down upon its occupants. 
There were but three, —Mr. Malvern, his 
son, and his little daughter. The child was 
dressed in black; father and son wore crape 
upon their hats. Little Siren was mother- 
less. During the past mouth Mr. Malvern 
had lost his wife, and there was no mistress 
to come to Poplar Hill, as they had named 
the place. 

It was five o'clock in the afternoon, 
School was out, and Marjory was going 
slowly home. She passed the carriage, tak- 
ing in its inmates at one quiet glance, but 
not looking back once after she stood in the 
door-yard, and the curricle still ground over 
the gravel of the winding carriage-road upon 
the hillside. She was quite too haughty, 
remembering Mr. Maivern’s desire to thrust 
her father’s little place out of his sight. 
The Malverns! she thought that she de- 
spised them all,—people haughty, selfish, 
sensual, whose pride was vanity, and whose 


gentleness good manners. She hated such 
people from her soul. 

She went into the house, and stooped 
down to kiss her little brother, who was 
playing with the kitten, and gave a keen, 
comprehensive glance about her as she 
hung her bonnet and sack upon their nail. 

The room was small,—the kitchen and 
dining-room of the house. Her father, 
dingy, downcast, stolid in aspect, sat smok- 
ing by the fireplace, where her mother also 
crouched, frying potatoes for supper. Both 
had the unmistakable air of poverty. It 
was not their dress, their position, their oc- 
cupation, nor their surroundings. It was 
the expression of hard endurance which 
furrows certain lines in the face. Not the 
martyr’s lofty guise, but the look which 
time brings upon the face of the illiterate 
poor man who has struggled a lifetime for 
his daily bread, and been buffeted, disdain- 
ed, and thwarted, until all that is free and 
light in him is ground down into subjection 
to his poverty. 

Marjory felt this, and something in her 
turned distressfully to the three faces in the 
carriage, —all lefty, fine, and free in bear- 


ing. That look she felt to be the right one 
for men and women to wear. In the case 
of the Malverns it might be a false symbol; 
but she yearned for the right to it for her 


and hers. This was the secret feeling in 
her heart as she turned to Willie again, 
kneeling down before him, and putting her 
head on his little lap. 

“There ’s a little girl gone up on the hill 
to live, sis,”’ he said, tumbling her silky hair 
with his hands. ‘‘ NowI’ll have somebody 
to play with, won’t [?” 

“*No,’’ Marjory answered. 

““Why?” asked Willie, wondering. 

** Because she ’s rich, and you are poor!”’ 

Marjory spoke with swift bitterness; then 
a hot flush stole over her face. She had no 
right to put such ideas into the child’s head, 
so she sought to pall.ate her reply. 

**Her folks are wealthy, Willie; so she 
will probably have a teacher at home, and 
won’t come to school: so you won't be like- 
ly to see her.”’ 

‘Oh, I'll go up there,” answered the boy 
innocently. ‘‘ Does your head ache, sis?”’ 

** Yes: smooth my forehead, Willie.” 

“Supper is ready, Marjie,’’ said the moth- 
er. “Go bathe your head, and have your 
tea, — that'll cure you. I want you to sew 
for your father tonight.”’ 
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“Yes,”’ said Marjory, springing up, and 
forgetting to tell Willie never to go up on 
the hill, and on no account ever to put him- 
self in the way of the Malverns, 


CHAPTER II. 


The housekeeper and servants were al- 
ready settled at Popiar Hill when the fam- 
ily came. The house was thoroughly ar- 
ranged, and immediately the family were 
settled. 

A few days later, John Malvern sat alone 
in his study, engaged in translating a fable 
of Lessing’s. It was a fine, clear-cut face 
that bent over the paper-strewn table. 
Lofty, sweet, serene, with a golden-red 
beard shading the lower hal€ of the profile 
as the grand head was bent over his work. 
Looking up once, and resting his chin on 
his hand in momentary meditation, he re- 
vealed a pair of deep-vlue eyes and a broad 
forehead under the shade of the fair, clus- 
tering hair. 

The ringing shouts of his merry little sis- 
ter who was at play in the garden disturbed 
him. He looked at her from the window 
once; but he had not the heart to check her 
play with the pet doe with which she was 
frolicking, and he again bent over his pa- 
pers. 

The study was his own. It was a medi- 
um-sized, octagon room, exquisitely fur- 
nished, and green as a sea-cave in color. 
The floor resembled a spring meadow-full of 
white bloom; the lounges and library chairs 
were covered with velvet tapestry, tinted, 
like the satin window-drapery, of a deep, 
rich green. ‘The library shelves of black 
walnut occupied one side of the room: the 
three other sides were hung with superb 
paintings, one a superior work by a young 
artist, the others valuable old originals. 
Upon a pedestal in the southwest corner 
was a bust of Goethe; opposite, one of Pres- 
cott; and upon a bracket at John Malvern’s 
right hand stood a stately marble Minerva. 

There was something fascinating in the 
position of this noble-looking young man at 
work under the apparent supervision of the 
beautiful goddess of wisdom, It would 
take but little imagination to consider him 
akin to the lovely marble deity. There 
seemed just the right degree of warmth and 
delicate coloring in him to melt and charm 
into humanity and human love the spirited 
form above him. One could see just how 
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the snowy arms would drop down in a 
wreathing embrace, how lovely the goddess 
Minerva would be as the woman Minerva, 
with aman of such godlike aspect to love; 
for in her lover’s face would be all the intel- 
lectual grandeur of her own. 

But there was no sign of the goddess Mi- 
nerva doing anything but standing quiet in 
her high serenity; and John Malvern wrote 
on, with no probable thoughts of her doing 
anything else, or of her at all. He had just 
attained the nice, finishing point of his 
work, when the study door opened, and a 
fresh, sturdy young voice called out, — 

**Is the little girl in here?”’ 

John Malvern looked up in astonishment, 

There, thrust in at the door, in company 
with a little brown fist upon the door-knob, 
was a ruddy face, with a pair of wide-awake 
blue eyes in it, and a quantity of flaxen 
curls around it, 

**What will you have, sir?” asked John 
Malvern, attentively regarding this mysteri- 
ously tangible intruder upon his attention, 

The blue eyes leisurely took in the superb 
apartment, and the elegant young man sit- 
ting at the table, with his handsome, sur- 
prised face turned upon his visitor. 

The two pairs of blue eyes looked fairly 
at each other. 

**What do you want, my man?” repeated 
John Malvern, smiling. 

**I came up to see the little girl,’’ replied 
Willie Kent, 

** Where did you come from?” 

* Home,”’ 

Where is that?” 

‘Down to the foot of the hill.” 

* Ah!’ 

‘*Where is she?’ asked Master Willie, 
intent upon his errand. He was destined 
to be a bold lover, 

‘Siren is in the garden, I presume.”’ 

** Where is that?” 

‘‘Down the stairs, and out through the 
glass door,” 

Willie’s face disappeared promptly: slam 
went the door, 

Mr. John Malvern was left again to his re- 
flections. But they were broken up, as well 
as the absent, intent depths of hiseyes. He 
laid down his pen, rose, and leaned out at 
the window. Little Siren stood under a 
wee, swinging her hat by its strings, and 
Willie was making his way toward her 
across the lawn. John Malvern watched 
the meeting of the children curiously. 


Little Willie Kent, clad in linsey-woolsey, 
with his old straw hat crushed down over 
his curls, and his sturdy little feet encased 
in copper-toed shoes, marched straight up 
to the fairy heiress of Poplar Hall, and 
came to ahalt, with his hands behind him, 

’ve come to play with you,’’ he said, 

Little Siren’s innocent eyes regarded her 
new acquaintance gravely. She was only 
five years old, and looked like a garden lily, 

can you play?’ she questioned 
softly. 

“Oh,” said Willie, “I can play go to 
market, and build a barn, and sell the old 
cow.” 

Little Siren Jookec puzzled. 

*“*T don’t know how to play that,’ said 
she. ‘‘Can you play at grace-hoops?” 

**No,’’ said Willie, puzzled in his turn, 

‘*Well, can you play ‘Round the rosy, 
rosy ring’?”’ 

Willie shook his head. The would-be 
playmates seemed to be in difficulty, John 
Malvern could not restrain a gleeful laugh. 
The children looked up. 

*“O John!” said Siren, running toward 
the window, and lifting her beautiful little 
face toward her brother, ‘‘here ’s a little 
boy come to play with me, and we don’t 
know what to play.” 

**Go up on the knoll, and swing,” said 
Jobn. 

The suggestion was favorably received. 
The children went away together, and the 
young gentieman returned to the table, 

**Oh, the grand democracy of childhood,” 
he murmured, with a pleasant smile, as he 
seated himself, 

He worked for an hour, or two hours, 
perhaps. All that time he had heard the 
occasional voices of the children upon the 
knoll; but as he rose at last from the table 
he remembered that he had not heard a 
sound from them for the last few moments, 
and he put on his hat, and went out for a 
walk, and to find them. 

It was June weather. As he crossed the 
knoll, under the blue sky and waving trees, 
the honeyed scent of the snowy agalias of 
the woods drifted on the breezes into his 
face. It was nearly ten o’clock, yet the 
dew was still on the shrubs. The knoll was 
covered with a kind of grass which starred 
the ground with biue blossoms, bright and 
fairy-like, and the glossy yellow buttercups 
glowed clearly, here and there, in the sun- 
shine. -And there were clumps of wild 
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roses under the trees. Never was a prettier 
walk than that over the knoll. The chil- 
dren were not there. He walked on toward 
the pond, thinking he heard their voices in 
that direction. As he came in sight of the 
pond, a slight figure—proud, yet girlish, 
and clad in gray—passed in at the south 
gate of the garden, and advanced toward 
the pond, evidently so intent on observing 
the children, who were indeed there, that 
she did not see him at all. 

The boat was moored near a steep bank, 
and in the deepest water of the pond. Into 
the boat the children had by some means 
climbed, and pulled themselves off, with 
sticks, from the shore as far as the boat’s 
chain would allow. 

John Malvern paused, and the figure of 
the gir] first reached the bank. 

** Willie! Willie!’ she called, in a clear, 
youthful, authoritative voice. 

The boy sprang to his feet, and stepped 
upon the side of the boat to leap upon the 


bank. Of course the boat lurched with his 
weight: he lost his balance, and fell head- 
foremost into the water. 

The girl gave a single cry, and sprang 
down the bank; but some one else was there 
in an instant. 


** Wait! wait! don’t be frightened,” said 
John Malvern. 

He flung off his sack and hat, and plunged 
into the water, which was some six feet 
deep. In an instant he was back upon the 
bank with the child in his arms. 

Willie was insensible. Marjory gave one 
fook at him, then raised her terrified eyes to 
Malvern’s face. It was undisturbed. He 
glanced first at his own home, then at the 
little red house at the foot of the hill. The 
latter was nearest. 

**Siren,”’ he said, “sit still in the boat 
until I come back. Remember. Young 
lady, I will take the child to his home: it is 
nearest. Is he your brother?” 

The calm, firm, courtly tones re-assured 
Marjory, in her trembling agitation. 

* Yes,’ she said chokingly. 

They were walking rapidly down the hill. 
John Malvern looked at her earnestly, —se- 
cretly astonished by her face, —and openly 
re-assured her. 

“Your brother is in no danger, —only 
made insensible by the shock and the fright. 
He was not in the water jong enough to do 
him any serious injury,” he said kindly. 
Marjory bent her head, a little color com- 
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ing back to her cheeks. They reached the 
door-yard. Willie was still insensible. 

“Go and tell your mother, that she may 
not be alarmed,”’ said John Malvern; and, 
obediently as a child, Marjory opened the 
door, and went in, saying, — 

**Willie has fallen into the water, and 
Mr. Malvern has brought him home, moth- 
er; but he says he is in no danger, so don’t 
be frightened.” 

Marjory had unconsciously recognized 
John Malvern, brief as was her glance at 
him as he rolled past her on the day of his 
arrival. 

As the mother — with the mother’s alarm 
in her face, in spite of all assurances — 
sprang forward, John Malvern put her gen- 
tly aside, and laid the child upon a settee, 
saying, — 

**Heat a blanket; and don’t be alarmed, 
—I assure you there is no danger.”’ 

And, in confirmation of his words, Willie 
opened his eyes. In a few moments the 


child was stripped, and placed in a warm 
bed; and, seeing him doing well, John Mal- 
vern escaped all thanks by quietly retiring 
at a mcment when mother and sister were 
engrossed with their charge. 


CHAPTER III. 


There had been a week of vacation, and 
the next morning school commenced again. 
As Marjory opened the door of her home to 
go to schoo] she came face to face with 
John Malvern. 

** Good-morning, Miss Kent. 
little boy?” he said. 

“Quite well. Mr. Malvern, we thank 
you for your generous help, and’? — 

** Not at all,’’ he interrupted, bowing. “1 
intended to go in this morning, and see the 
little fellow; but it is very early for a call, 
and if you will allow me” — 

He took her satchel of books, and turned 
to walk with her to the school-house, 
which was on the other side of the road, 
half-way between her home and his own. 

A soft, rich tinge of exquisite pleasure 
came into Marjory’s cheek as they walked. 
A whole world was opened to her in that 
idle, brilliant chat. His words opened a 
new avenue from every topic they touched 
upon. From the weather he went vo a cer- 
tain golden day spent in Italy; from the 
prospect before them to paintings; from the 
studies of Marjory’s pupils to books; then 
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to men and things. Finally they stopped 
at the school-house door, both happily ani- 
mated. 

‘* Miss Kent, how do these little folks win 
themselves to favor?’’ asked Malvern, look- 
ing at a group of Marjory’s pupils who were 
approaching. 

**They bring me fruit and flowers and 
kisses, and promises to be good,’’ she an- 
swered, smiling. 

“And will you allow me to bring you 
fruit and flowers and” — 

She stopped him. 

“You are not one of my pupils, and I 
cannot promise to take your favors on the 
terms they have.” 

“Ah, well; but I may send them?” 

“ What?” 

**A basket of peaches, damsons, pears, 
and strawberries, roses, lilies, pansies, and 
agalias.’’ 

** The terms?”’ 

“That you shall admire their artistic ar- 
rangement, first; second, that you shall ad- 
mire me, who arranged them; third, that 
you shall allow me to admire you.”’ 

She shook her head, laughing, blushing, 
and gradually retreating. 

** Don’t send them, please,’’ she said. 

“Ah! but I must, if you will allow me. 
Receive them on your own terms, then; 
only’? — 

There was a world of merry meaning in 
his eyes as he bowed and departed; and 
Marjory turned and entered the school- 

room, her blood thrilling, her heart beat- 
ing, her lips and eyes and cheeks glowing as 
if she were but just now alive, 

But the pleasant excitement died into a 
bitterness. She came to be angry with her- 
‘self, remembering who John Malvern was; 
angry that his careless gallantry should af- 
ford her so much happiness, A sullen res- 
olution settled in her. 

“‘ He shall not play with me,” she said. 

As if anticipating this, the basket of fruit 
came with this most delicately worded mes- 
sage: ‘‘ For Willie and his sister.” What 
could Marjory do but send thanks, and ex- 
claim with admiration when the cover was 
lifted, and the picture of the blue and gold 
and crimson fruit, lying in a bed of snow- 
white, rosy, and royal-purple blossoms, 
glowed upon her sight? She hated to dis- 
turb them, and was chary of feeding Willie 
with the great, blue plums, or tasting the 
duscious peaches. As she bent over them, 
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taking in their scent and beauty like a soul, 
her mother said, — 

** Really, now, it was kind of the young 
gentleman to think of us, was n’t it, daugh- 
ter?” 

** Yes, very,’? Marjory answered, raising 
herself suddenly, and smiling over the flow- 
ers no more. 

Willie was finally allowed to demolish the 
picturesque arrangement, and eat the lus- 
cious fruit. 

Two days later, on returning from school, 
Marjory found a package awaiting her. She 
opened it. It contained a handsomely bound 
copy of a new poem, with these words light- 
ly traced on the fly leaf: — 

‘Please read: I would like your opin- 
ion.” 

It was a subtle compliment to Marjory, 
who, starved for books, had always dwelt 
utterly alone in her love of literature. That 
aman like John Malvern could be interest- 
ed in her thoughts was flattering. 

It was hardly possible for her to resist 


reading the poem; and in the dewy morn- 
ings, and golden noons, and still, dreamy, 
singing evenings, Marjory bent over the 
book, drinking in its sweetness, and tender 
passion, and truth, until her heart swelled 
to ecstasy, and her eyes grew deep with 
thought. 

And so, connecting himself with the high- 
est and sweetest that came to her life, John 
Malvern won for himself the place in her 
thoughts which he wished to gain. Day 
after day, books, magazines, flowers, and 
pleasant, friendly messages came; and day 
by day they met for a moment, — Marjory 
more happy than she quite knew, but half 
warned by her intuitive inclination to en- 
trench herself in her native reserve. Of 
these moods John Malvern. took no notice, 
except to be gently respectful, and so win- 
ningly grave and tender that Marjory would 
melt to the most submissive gentleness un- 
der his eyes. I donot mean that he made 
love to her after the recognized manner. 
He only bent deferentially under her pride- 
ful answers, took no notice of the tell-tale 
color upon her cheek, but went on with his 
conversation, his friendly attentions, and 
his masterly manner of receiving every- 
thing, until Marjory would call herself a 
fool, and resolve not to borrow trouble, 
since there was no reason for it. It was 
only when there came no book or bouquet 
or toy for Willie—for John Malvern was 


Willie’s prime favorite — that a secret pain 
in. Marjory’s heart startled her into the 
thought, *‘ What will be the end?” 

Very soon matters came to acrisis. One 
evening the harvest moonlight tempted Mar- 
jory out of the house into the fields, There 


was no dew, and the breezes blew the clo- 
ver into tossing billows. Far away the 
town gleamed white and still, and the moon 
drifted slowly, slowly through the high, 
clear sky. 

Marjory stood by the stone-wall which 
separated the corn-field of her father from 
the clover-mowing lot of a neighbor. She 
was at some distance from the hlil, and out 
of view of the great white house. 

Suddenly the noise of wheels fell upon 
her ear, and she saw a carriage coming 
slowly up the road. She was bareheaded, 
and her hair blown loosely about her face, 
so she stepped over the bars lying on the 
ground, aud stood hidden among the tall 
corn, She neard the wheels coming stead- 
ily on. When the carriage came opposite 
the bars she could see it plainly, and in an 
instant her cheek was white as death. It 
was the Malvern curricle, and in it sat John 
Malvern and a beautiful young lady. She 


had a lovely blonde face, which was turned 
up to her companion’s gaze, and her slight 
form rested against his encircling arm. 
They were talking softly,—it seemed to 


Marjory fondly. She turned faint and sick 
as the carriage rolled slowly by. Then she 
covered her face, and stood silent and still 
for one little moment, in which she lived 
enough to have vitalized a year. 

She lingered a time, then turned to go 
home. It seemed hours since she came 
there. The fields, the clover scent, the 
moonlighted sky —all were hateful to her. 
She looked desperately toward the blue 
hills. She wanted to get away —away. 
She crept up to her room, locked herself in, 
and lay awake upon her bed all night. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Three days later John Malvern was read- 
ing quietly in his study, when a servant en- 
tered, and laid a package on the table. 

* Where is that from, Thomas?” 

* Little Willie Kent brought it, sir, with 
word that his sister sent her thanks,” said 
the servant. 

Malvern tore the wrapper off. It was 
Tennyson’s “‘Idyls,” which he had sent 
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Marjory only three days before. She did 
not usually return a book so soon, 

But he suspected nothing. He sat there, 
turning the pages idly, and thinking. By 
and by he fell to writing on the paper cover, 
scribbling over and over again, in a dozen 


styles of penmanship, the name “ Marjory.” 
And all the time his lips wore a dreamy 
smile, sweet as the marble Minerva could 
have worn, I think, had she melted into 
beautiful flesh and blood. 

Suddenly the door epened, ont Mr. Mal- 
vern entered, 

“John,” said he, ‘* what is this I hear of 
your attention to that girl at the foot of the 
hill?” 

*“‘Are you speaking of Miss Kent, fa- 
ther?”’ 

“*T believe her name is Kent. I have no- 
ticed that she is very pretty, and | hear a 
great deal lately of your going there, and 
sending her books and flowers. What does 
it mean? I know you too well to suppose 
that you can have any dishonorable inten- 
tions.”’ 

**Certainly my intentions are honorable, 
father.” 

‘John, it is n’t possible that you can 
have any thoughts of marrying that girl!” 

“Those are my thoughts and plans, fa- 
ther.” 

Mr. Malvern stood the picture of aston- 
ishment. 

** John, she is”? — 

** My dear father,’’ said the young man, 
rising, and speaking firmly but respectfully, 
**I think that I know what she is better 
than you do; for I have had a better oppor- 
tunity of judging. I respect, admire, and 
love her; and I intend to make her my 
wife. My brother Grant married to please 
you, and is made unhappy for life. [ re- 
solved long ago to make an unbiased choice, 
Surely, my dear father, you have given me 
your full trust and confidence too long to 
believe I am not capable of managing this 
matter wisely for myself.” 

All that was strong and noble shone in 
John Malvern’s eyes as he fixed them upon 
his father’s face. Their clear gaze pierced 
the crust of conventional pride and selfish- 
ness which covered Mr. Malvern’s heart. 
He hesitated for a moment, opened his lips 
to speak, then finally turned, and left the 
room in silence. He was not convinced, 
perhaps, but he was overpowered by his 
son’s determination, which he knew by ex- 


perience to be steadfast as the rocks them- 
selves, 

After his father had gone, John walked 
the floor, a little agitated. It had cost him 
something to put into words his sacred re- 
gard for Marjory Kent, to vanquish his fa- 
ther with a manner of assurance which was 


not thorough, since he was not sure that 
Marjory would marry him. At times he 
believed she loved him; but he had waited, 
perhaps a little selfishly, for her to betray 
her heart before he allowed the tide of his 
heart to flood his life. He felt her pride to 


be beyond that of any one he had ever 
known; and his admiration filled him with 
love and fear. He almost believed that 
there was not another girl in the world who 
would not regard him as an eligible match 
on account of his wealth. Marjory, he 
knew, would never marry him for his 
wealth, and he very much doubted that she 
would marry him for any other qualijy 
which he possessed. 

Suddenly a sweetly pretty face looked into 
the room. 

** John, why are you shut up here all this 
lovely morning?”’ 

**Oh, I have been studying, pussy. Come 
in.” 

Siren wants me.” 

And the pretty face disappeared, and the 
door closed. 

Siren and Willie had come to be daily 
playmates, John Malvern could hear their 
shouts in the garden. Marjory had con- 
tented herself with strictly forbidding Wil- 
lie to enter the house of Poplar Hall, and 
the boy was very well content to play with 
little Siren about the grounds. 

John listened to the bappy voices of the 
children for a while, and then went down 
and joined them, They were hunting acorns 
under the oaks. 

**How is your sister today, Willie?” he 
asked. 

**T don’t think she ’s well,” said Willie 
gravely, breaking an acorn from a twig. 

“Why, she is n’t ill, is she?” 

** Well, she ’s real pale this morning, and 
she speaks as if she was tired. She says 
she is n’t tired, so I guess she ’s sick.’’ 

On the strength of Willie’s conclusions, 
Malvern turned to go down the hill. 

‘She ’s going to New York next week,” 
said Willie. 

**What?” exclaimed Malvern, facing avout 
instantly. 
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Marjie ’s going to New York.” 
** Why is she going there, Willie?”’ 
**You know Minnie Branon’s mother, 
Mr. Malvern ?”’ 
**I know whom you mean, —yes.”’ 
* Well, she ’s going to New York next 


week, and she says that if Marjie ’ll go and 


be her goverment’? — 
** Her what?” 
*“*Her gov-er-ment for Minnie and An- 
nie’? — 
** Her governess, Willie. 


** Well, Marjie ’s going.” 
John Malvern’s blue eyes were as black 
Here was an unlooked-for turn of 


Yes: go on.’’ 


as coals. 
affairs. 

He went slowly down the hill, his thoughts 
very busy. If Marjory cared for him would 
she go off in this way? Lwvoking a little 
pale and troubled, and really very anxious, 
he knocked at the door of the little red 
house. 

Mrs. Kent opened the door. 

‘“* May I see Miss Marjory?” he asked. 

**She is n’t in, sir. She’s in the town, a- 
shopping.”’ 

**T am very sorry: I wish to see her very 
much.”’ 

“She ’s going to New York, sir. Miss 
Marchand has the school. Our Marjie is 
possessed to go away from home. Oh, dear, 
sir, I don’t know why! It ’s been ever a 
good home to her, — my girl. All the girl I 
’ve got, Mr. Malvern. I feel it sorely.” 

The good woman little guessed that the 
handsome young gentleman felt it sorely 
also. 

**Mrs. Kent, I will call this evening, if 
you please. Be kind enough to tell Mar- 
jory that I would like to see her.” 

**T will, sir.” 

As the young man went up the bill, and 
Mrs. Kent stood looking after him, there 
slowly dawned ,upon the good woman’s 
mind a thought that John Malvern might 
have something to do with the late change 
in Marjory. When Marjory returned, she 
watched her face anxiously as she gave her 
the message. But the girl’s face expressed 
nothing but weariness and apathy. She 
made no sign of emotion, and the mother 
turned away, muttering, — 

** Then what is in the girl's mind? Some- 
thing has come over her, to be willing to 
leave her home.” 

After supper, Willie came and put his 
arms about his sister’s neck, kissing her, 


out of the fresh tenderness of his loving lit- 
tle heart. She held him close. 

“Darling, what will sister do without 
you?” she murmured. 

**Marjie, Mr. Malvern’? — 

** Hush, Willie.” 

**Don’t you like him?” 

**Not to talk about now,” she whispered. 

** Well, then, there ’s a real pretty lady 
up there’? — 

**O Willie! don’t.’ 

There came a knock at the door. 

**Go, Marjory,” said Mrs, Kent. 
Mr. Maivern.”’ 

Marjory faltered a moment, then went 
forward steadily, and opened the door. 
There stood John Malvern. 

** Marjory, will you come out for a walk? 
I want to talk with you,” he said. 

He had never addressed her as Marjory 
before. She hesitated. Face to face with 
him, she could hardly make an excuse, She 
reached her shaw] from its nail in the en- 
try, and took her bonnet in her hand. 

**T cannot go far,’’ she said. ‘I have 
some work to do tonight.” 

They went down the quiet road. It was 
almost twilight. The sun had gone down, 
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and the western sky was full of golden and 


rose-red clouds. The dewy air bathed Mar- 
jory’s pale face, and touched earessingly 
’ her heavy lids that were sore with the Jast 
night’s crying. Malvern looked at her in- 
quiringly. Her face was like marble, and 
as unreadable as the stones under his 
feet. 

**Marjory,”’ he said, at last, “‘why are 
you going away?” 

“The. situation I have offered me is a 
very remunerative one.” 

**Ts that all your reason, Marjory?” 

** Well, perhaps your books have made me 
restless and ambitious.”’ 

** For what?” 

wealth.” 

** That you can have here. 
and be my wife.” 

A slow red came into her face. 

“*Why did you say such an idle thing as 
that?” she asked, after a moment. 

** Why do you believe it is idle?’ he an- 
swered, looking at her. 


Marjory, stay 
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**It must be. Iam very sorry you should 
think it your duty to propose to me, Mr. 
Malvern.”’ 

** He took no notice of her last words, 

“*Why must it be, Marjory?’ 

**A man who takes moonlight drives with 
a young lady embraced by his arm is hardly 
free to finish a careless inverview with an- 
other by proposing, — especially while the 
former is a guest at his father’s house. I 
assure you there is no need of your offering 
to marry me, Mr. Malvern. I do not go 
away with my heart broken on your ac- 
count.” 

‘Marjory, you are altogether wrong in 
everything. That young lady is an inti- 
mate orphan cousin of mine who has come 
here as a governess for Siren, and to find a 
home with us. I do not ask you to marry 
me from a sense of duty, because I believe 
I have won your heart, and must not break 
it, or for any reason but that I love you. 
And you are in such an incomprehensible 
mood tonight that I can accept but one so- 
lution to the riddle of your manner: that is, 
that you do care for me.” ; 

She looked into his face. Her reckless 
coolness commenced to give way. He took 
her hand, beginning to speak again; but 
she drew back. 

**T am poor: you are rich,” she said. 
will not marry you.” 

**T shall curse my riches if you make 
them an objection!’ he exclaimed. ‘* Dear 
Marjory, do not be so unlike yourself. 
Have I not proved to you that I love you? 
What more is there to be said but that you 
love me? I met you, and took your native 
nobility for granted, though you were poor: 
I have tried to show you that I have some, 
though Iam rich. Look at me, and believe 
me what you know me to be, I am sincere, 
Llove you. Will you be my wife, Marjory, 
and give the fortunes of yourself and those 
you love into my keeping?” 

She had nothing to give him but poverty 
and love, and those she gave him. 

And so, in spite of threatening circum- 
stances, the course of true love, which had 
commenced the usual devious course, was 
made, by the lover’s energy, perseverance, 
and good faith, to run smooth. 
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The old-fashioned advice, ‘Go to bed 
with the sun, and rise with the lark,”’ if 
not meant to be understood in a literal 
sense, nevertheless plainly inculeates the 
necessity, if we wish to retain good health, 
of wisely dividing the day into a period of 
rest and a period of activity. Indeed, na- 
ture demands such a division, and we should 
bear in mind that it is impossible to infringe 
any of her laws without paying the penalty. 
Yet I know that the very words *‘law”’ and 
‘“‘penalty’”’ are distasteful to the, ears of 
many of my readers. These are they who 
live free-and-easily, who do not, or say they 
do not, mind about after-penalties so long 
as they can enjoy present pleasures, who 
hurry through existence fast and heedlessly, 
to whom life is but a short and fitful fever, 
but who probably never did, and never will, 
know what true enjoyment means, 

**T don’t want to iive to be old and de- 
crepit’? —have we not all heard such ex- 
pressions? —and ‘‘a short life and a merry 
for me.’’ But who does live to be old and 
decrepit? Mostly those who have been 
blessed with strong constitutions to begin 
with, and have lived hard and free, and 
thus opened the door for rheums and pains 
and chronic ailments to come in, and be the 
torturers of their later years. For, mark 
what I say, decrepitude and old age by no 
means always, nor should they often, go 
hand in hand. It would be easy, for exam- 
ple, to imagine the quiet and happy exis- 
tence of one who, descended from healthy 
parents, and reared on sound principles, 
well trained in body, well schooled in mind, 
embarked at length in life with a full deter- 
mination (and the very possession of a mens 
sana in corpore sano would render this easy 
of accomplishment) to be always moderate 
and temperate in all things, to be a philoso- 
pher in fact, neither hurried in business nor 
mad as to pleasure, using but never abusing 
the good things around him, and habitually 
conforming to the few and ordinary rules of 
health. For such a 6ne, accident apart, we 

might confidently predict a green old age, — 
nay, more; for he would never feel, nor 
seem in manners to others, old. He would 
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retain his faculties until the last, and not 
only these, but the power to enjoy life and 
see others about him enjoying it too. Nor 
would he have aught of that vain clinging 
to youth, which is so common to most of 
the middle-aged, nor any of that gloomy ap- 
prehension of coming demise which is born 
of nervousness, the result of long years 
badly spent. The sunset of a life such as 
we depict would be fully as rosy as the 
dawn; the old man would but feel weary; 
like the child at the close of a summer’s 
day, who, tired of its gambols, longs for 
rest in the maternal arms, so would he long 
for rest on the lap of earth. And that wish 
would be granted him; he would sleep, and 
the veil that had hidden him from the Great 
Unseen would be lifted. 

But in reality how few such lives and 
deaths as these have we ever known or 
heard of? and for this simple reason: con- 
tinued disobedience of the laws of nature is 
followed by the early-death penalty, just as 
surely as the gloom of winter succeeds the 
autumn’s sunshine, Yet you may object 
to this statement of mine, you may.tell me 
that you know of many men, who have died 
at fourscore years and over, who have been 
almost till the last hale, hearty, and upright, 
but who have confessed to having lived the 
freest and fastest of lives. I grant what 
you say, but still I maintain that such men 
were giants in the might of their health and 
the vigor of their constitutions, and that in 
all probability, had their mode of life been 
different, not eighty only but} a hundred 
would have been the age they might easily 
have attained. 

The method in which we in the present 
day conduct our business, and the way in 
which we take our enjoyments, have, I am 
convinced, a tendency to shorten our exist- 
ences. Life with most of us is a fitful 
fever, a race that is run thoughtlessly and 
heedlessly; our nervous systems are kept 
constantly on the stretch, and are thus too 
soon worn out beyond the power of repair; 
we become in reality old before our time, 
The keeping of late hours, with its numer- 
ous attendant evils, is one thing that tends 
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greatly to abbreviate life. It is no excuse 
to say that late hours are fashionable; un- 
happily this is so, and sadly indeed does so- 
ciety need reformation in this respect, for 
late hours, late suppers, late parties, and 
late play-goings yearly claim their victims 
by the thousand. Were this ciimate of ours 
ever so favorable to longevity, it would be 
no reason why we should turn night into 
day, no reason why we should be abroad 
when deadly dews are falling, or abed in 
stuffy rooms when the glorious sun is shin- 
ing, and when there is life and health in 
every breeze that blows. 

There are two classes of people who, it 
seems to me, are the chief sufferers from 
the habit of keeping late hours, — first the 
votaries of fashion or pleasure, and secondly 
those who devote their lives to literature 
and the study ef the sciences. The first I 
would remind that refreshing sleep and rest 
are just as necessary for the keeping of our 
bodies in health as are food and exercize. 
* Apollo does not always bend his bow,” 
and a due proportion of sleep is required by 
all, that the system may recover, and the 
nerves be freshened and recruited, after the 
bustle or toils of the day. I have, in a pre- 
vious paper, tried to explain that during 
sound sleep the capillaries of the brain are 
in a great measure bloodless, that if these 
minute arteries are weakened by long ex- 
citement of any kind, they are unable prop- 
erly to contract, their elasticity is in a great 
measure gone, and only a semi or partially 
bloodiess condition of the brain is possible, 
and consequently deep sleep cannot be pro- 
cured, but only in its stead a semi-uncon- 
sciousness, during which past events and 
past thoughts are mingled and blended to- 
gether in what are termed dreams, which, 
whether pleasant or the reverse, indicate 
the absence of that balmy sleep which alone 
is nature’s sweet restorer. Now a certain 
time of quiet repose of mind before retiring 
to bed is necessary to those who have spent 
the night in joyful excitement, to allow the 
blood to return from the brain, if anything 
like refreshing sleep is to be expected, for 
only the weary laborer can throw himself 
on his couch and go to sleep at once. But 
do the keepers of late hours ever get, or 
ever seek to get, this period of repose, this 
prelude to a quiet night? I fear but sel- 
dom. And if their bodies are deprived of 
sufficient rest and sleep, surely it is as ab- 
surd to think they can last as long as they 
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otherwise would, as to expect a piece at sim. 
ple machinery, a clock for example, to go 
on forever without winding and repairs, 

But independent of the evils that arise 
from insufficient or unhealthy sleep, there 
are others—and numerous enough they 
are, in all conscience — connected with the 
habit of keeping late hours, to one or two 
only of which I would call attention. Over- 
excitement of the brain, at a time when it 
should be in a state of repose, is one; in- 
temperance in eating and drinking is an- 
other. Indigestion and its thousand and 
one attendant ills are almost certain to fol- 
low the latter, and as to the former it is in 
itself the cause of much after-misery; much 
of the nervousness, the snappishness and 
peevishness of temper, the loss of memory, 
and general weariness of life, which it is 
even fashionable to complain of, are due to 
it, and I might go even farther and say with 
truth that that most awful of all chronic 
ailments, insanity itself, might be traced to 
this same cause. And cannot, think you, 
we medical men attribute many cases of ill- 
ness to evenings spent in hot, stifling, 
crowded assemblies; to say nothing of the 
accidental ailments acquired through catch- 
ing cold from exchanging such places sud- 
denly for the bleak damp air of night, 
through which the journey home may be 
taken? This latter danger may be guarded 
against certainly, but how often is it so? 
But I am sorry to say that the larger pro- 
portion of our places of entertainment are 
wofully deficient in ventilation, and that 
many are the sufferers in consequence of 
that fact. 

On the other hand, the habit of writing 
or studying by night, so common among 
many litterateurs, is very far indeed from 
being conducive to longevity. There is 
only one plea, arid that but a poor one, 
which can be advanced in favor of the cus- 
tom; namely, that in the stillness of night 
there is little to disturb the flow of ideas, 
no rude sounds to break in upon’a train of 
thought. Perhaps not; but I myself have 
seldom met with one of those consumers of 
midnight oil whom I considered in the pos- 
session of sound and vigorous health, There 
was always a screw loose somewhere, and 
generally in the heart or nervous system. 
Do such men as thege flatter themselves, 
that, by lying in bed longer next morning, 
they can make it up to nature for a night 
spent in the dissipation of thought, and 
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somewhat dreamful slumber; or that the 
hours filched from the night may be repaid 
by borrowing from the day? If they do, 
they really deceive themselves, In my 
humble opinion, there is no time like the 
morning or forenoon for fresh and vigorous 
literary labor, especially if the night has 
been well spent, if good rest and sleep have 
been had; for then the mind will be strong 
simply because the body is refreshed: and 
it is a well-known fact that many of our 
best and most prolific writers are and have 
been men guiltless of lucubration, 

On the benefits and pleasures of early 
rising, it woule not become plain me to wax 
poetic, and sing, even if there were song in 
me; but [ may tell of its utility. While 
many do not take or cannot get enough 
sleep, plenty there are who have too much, 
or at least who lie too long in bed, and who 
thus not only positively weaken their bod- 
ies, and dull their intellects, but lose, oh! 
such precious time, It would be impossi- 
ble to lay down general rules as to the 
amount of sleep one should have. About 
eight hours in winter and seven in summer 
is a fair average; but the young need more, 
and so do those who are weakly and debili- 
tated. I should advise every one to trust to 
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Nature herself, not, mark me, as to getting 
up in the morning, but as to going to bed 
at night. If you make it a rule to be called 
at a certain hour every morning, — say six, 
or, at the latest, seven,— you may go to 
bed either at ten or eleven; when, in fact, 
you feel you could sleep. 

In conclusion, let me entreat my readers, 
as they value their health, as they value 
precious life itself, to endeavor as far as 
possible to acquire the habit of retiring ear- 
ly and quietly to rest, and rising early in 
the morning, The latter is not so difficult 
as some imagine. Some mechanical aid 
may, however, be needed at first; and it is 
better, I believe, to trust to an alarm-clock 
than the generality of servants. Get out of 
bed at once. I don t mean quite suddenly: 
this might be hurtful. I say at once, be- 
cause I fear if I said five minutes you would 
drop off again. You may think me cruel 
when I tell you that this must be done 
whether you have passed a restless night or 
the reverse. Well, perhaps I am: but get 
up all the same; and take my word for it, if 
you spend as much of the day as you can in 
the open air, and take plenty of exercise, 
you will sleep all the sounder for it when 
night comes. 


CLARE’S MISSION. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


The opera season had ended; everybody 
complained that it was too short. Noone 
had had half enough of “ La Favorita’’ and 
**Lucia di Lammermoor.” It was shame- 
ful—when the troupe was so splendid, 
too! Only Clare Rivers said nothing. She 
was the belle and beauty of her set. 

“Ts n’t it shameful, Clare?’ asked Madge 
Deveraux. “Only a stay of six weeks 
here! As if that satisfied us Bostonians! 
Goodness, girl! why don’t you rave?” 

Madge was exasperated, — Clare sat look- 
ing so listlessly from the window. 

There were half a dozen of them in Clare’s 
little boudoir: Harry Bertram and Fred 
Vere, New York theatrical critiques, — her 
cousins; Vivia Amber, Effie Somers, Char- 
lie Deveraux and his sister. 


don’t think that I care much,’’ said 


Clare, quietly. 


them rave—let them rave,’” 
hummed Harry Bertram, touching the 
strings of Clare’s harp. 

“Why! why don’t you care, Clare?’ 
cried Madge. 

**T don’t know,” answered Clare, quietly. 

“Why, Clare, you look as though you ’d 
put on the weeping-willow for somebody.” 

have —for myself — for my own sins,” 
answered Clare Rivers, with sudden forced 
gayety, as she sprang up and seated herself 
at the piano. ‘But let us see what we 
can do for ourselves in an operatic way. 
Here ’s the ‘Phantom Chorus.’ Sing!’ 

There were some chords in that blending 
of youthful voices which the opera company 
could not have surpassed. Clare Rivers, 
herself, never sang so well, — with such in- 
spired intensity. Charlie Deveraux’s eyes 
were fixed on her. 
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She left the piano with the fitfulness with 
which she had placed herself before it. 

** Play again, Clare,”’ pleaded Harry Ber- 
tram. 

**No,” she answered, imperiously, and 
seated herself upon the cushions of the 
window-seat. They all stood about the 
piano, looking over the music. Deveraux 
slipped away, and came to the window. 

‘What is the matter, Clare?’’ he said, in 
a low voice, 

’m tired.” 

She looked up at him, and he saw her 
eyes under the long lashes, heavy with 
pain. He touched the little unresisting 
hand on her lap, A flush swept over her 
face. 

“Stay at home tonight. 
you,” he said. 

Well,” quietly. 

Something apathetic settled over her face 
after he had turned away. They called her; 
she rose, slowly. 

**Play for us once more before we go,’’ 
pleaded the gay party. : 

She sat down at the piano and commenced 
* Departed Days.” 

** Horrors! that horrible dirge-like thing! 
Please don’t, Clare,’’ cried Madge. 

After a moment she played a heavy, dis- 
sonant march, The party left, unable to 
utter their usual encomiums, 

When they had gone, she went back to 
the window. The February snow lay thick 
on the outer ledge, a glittering crust over 
it. The same icy snow lay in patches on 
the park; the trees were bare,—the north 
wind soughed through them. The sky was 
steely blue. 

But she saw nothing with her blank, 
fixed eyes. Their panorama shifted un- 
seen. Clare had never felt so much and so 
little in all her life as she did that day. 

There came a soft knock at the door; 
and a moment after a handsome face looked 
in. 

** Alone, Clare?’ and the handsome face 
was followed by a graceful body, stylishly 
done up. He came forward pulling his fair 
mustache, —Clare’s cousin, Fred Vere. 

“I slipped away from Harry, at the 
corner, and came back,” he said, laugh- 
ingly, throwing himself into a /fauteuil. 
Clare only looked at him absently. He 
rose, wheeled his chair to her side, and sat 
down again, taking her hand, and playing 
with her rings. 


I want to see 


“I wish you were n’t my cousin, Clare; 
I’°d make love to you,” he said, 

A frown contracted her white forehead. 

“Why would you do that?” she said, 
suddenly. 

**Oh, for the sake of something new un- 
der the sun, Clare,’”’ confidentially; 
world bores me terribly.’’ 

* Fred, don’t for Heaven’s sake say such 
contemptible things to she exclaimed, 
angrily. ‘Bored by the world,—you, a 
man! If you did your duty by the world, 
the world would do its duty by you.” 

“Don’t scold a fellow, Clare. Upon 
honor, I’m a pretty good boy now. Well, 
there ’s not much chance of my being any- 
thing else on newspaper reporter’s pay. 
Since the governor failed, and my grays 
went to the devil” — 

“They did u’t go as fast as if you had 
driven them, Fred. I shall send you away 
now, for I have an engagement. And 
don’t let Harry come up this evening; IL 
have another.”’ 

‘“*Nor come myself. Au revoir, sweet! 
Don’t scold me when I come to see you 
again.” 

He kissed her hand, aud disappeared. In 
an instant she heard him run down the 
stone steps of the house. 

She locked the door uf the room, and lay 
down upon a lounge. Her engagement was 
only with herself. She was sick to the soul 
of her conventicnal life; its gayeties were 
dust and ashes to her, Yet she saw no re- 
lease. Her life had run in one groove ever 
since she could remember, and she saw no 
way of getting out of it. 

All that weary afternoon’s thought came 
to little. She was lingering over the com- 
mon stumbling-block, — her mission. What 
was it? Asif true work lay not neglected 
at her hand every day, —in the use of her 
wealth, in the hearts of her friends, in the 
influence of her womanhood. She had 
never heard Bayard Taylor say, — 


‘* Vex me not with weary questions, 
Seek no moral to deduce. 
With the present I am busy, 
With the future hold a truce; 
If I live the life he gives me, 
God will turn it to his use.” 


Evening came, and with it Charlie Dev- 
eraux. ‘They all called him so, for the gen 
ial eyes and frank smile. But there were 
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hidden depths in his eyes, and in his life 
also. 

He could not talk long with Clare with- 
out coming to her state. He smiled. 

** What did you tell Fred this afternoon?” 
he asked. 

do not remember.”’ 

**To do his duty by the world, and the 
world will do its duty by him.’ He told 
me, laughing; said you scolded him.” 

remember.” 

** Practice as you preach, and all will be 
well; for your admonition applies equally 
to yourself, dear Clare. You find fault 
with life as it comes to you. Live it truly, 
and you will find its use.” 

** But what shall Ido? What is my mis- 
sion, Charlie?” 

The earnest eyes dropped suddenly from 
her face. Charlie Deveraux’s assured bear- 
ing slightly faltered. Then he looked up 
and went on again, 

‘** Perhaps your specialty will come to you 
some day, Clare. For the present, I think 
your scope is wide enough to work very use- 
fully in. Strive to do your duty from day 
to day; that is all any of us can do,”’ , 

He got up fiom his chair and walked 


across the floor once or twice, his face very 


absent in expression. Clare watched him 
in surprise, but obtained no satisfaction. 
He stopped and turned toward the door at 
last. 

“IT shall see you from time to time; you 
will tell me your progress. Good-night 
now;” and he passed out. 

Clare sat still in her fauteuil, — her cheek 
on her hand, the gaslight falling on her 
bowed head, so beautiful with its golden 
waves of hair. A warm admiration for 
Charlie Deveraux was thrilling sweetly 
through her heart, —her eyes grave, deep, 
and tender. 

**So good and handsome!” she murmured 
to herself. ** I wonder’? — 

She had gained some knowledge of the 
secret of life, and she became better and 
happier for it. Whether or not in her first 
conscientiousness of self, and her crude at-. 
tempts to better her daily influence, she 
really gained much satisfaction, is an open 
question; but she surely found relief from 
the curse of ennui in continual industry, 
and gradually, as she grew to understand 
herself better, she discovered the secret of 
true happiness, 

A week from the night Charlie Deveraux 
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had spent an evening with her, a report 
that his father had failed spread through 
her circle. In three days it was verified; 
the house was to be sold, and the family 
were going into the country. Clagp’s freshly 
awakened conscience felt her duty impera- 
tively; she called upon the unfortunate 
family. 

‘Charlie was just planning to go into 
business for himself; it’s so hard!’ sobbed 
Mrs. Deveraux. 

‘“*Make me the least of your troubles, 
mother,” replied Charlie. ‘‘I had given up 
that plan. I gave it up a week ago, when I 
replied to Abraham Lincoln’s call for sev- 
enty-five thousand men, by enlisting in the 
Federal service.”’ 

None turned paler at this announcemen 
than Clare Rivers. 

** Enlisted?”’ was the cry. 

“Enlisted for the war,’? he replied, 
proudly. 

That was when the struggle first com- 
menced, before the red hand of War had 
searched our ranks so closely. Few men | 
enlisted then who enlisted not for patriot- 
ism, and cried their answering ‘* Ay, ay!’ 
to the leader’s voice, promptly proud of 
their loyalty. 

Clare knew that Charlie Deveraux had 
taken this step from principle, but she did 
not dream then how much it cost him. 

The family had removed out of town be- 
fore he went away. Before he went to 
Washington, he came in town to say good- 
by to Clare. So brave and. good, going 
away to be shot down,—how her heart 
swelled! 

‘IT believe it to be my duty,” he said, 
standing before her. ‘** There is a sacred 
sweetness in doing one’s duty, Clare; per- 
haps you had found out that.” 

Yes.”’ 

He took her hand. 

‘* Don’t forget me,” he said. 

She could not look up at him, — her eyes 
were so heavy with tears. 

**Good-by! and God bless you!’ 

Those were his last words, 

If in her last, swift glance at his face, 
Clare réad his secret, no word betrayed the 
revelation. But something glad in her 
presence, during the following months, vi- 
talized the hearts of those about her to 
fresh love and admiration. 

May passed. Ah! ’t was the last May — 
sunny, blue-skyed, golded- blossomed — 
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which many brave eyes ever saw in this, the 
lower country. Spring was gone. The 
June rosebuds were swelling with bloom 
and fragrance when there came news of 
death an@pdisaster. The battle of Big 
Bethel was fought,—sixteen killed, forty 
wounded. The number was few, compared 
to the wholesale battles we have had since; 
but how many panting hearts awaited for 
the tidings! 

At length a telegram was flashed to the 
Deveraux. 

“Charles Deveraux, severely wounded. 
In hospital at Fortress Monroe.” 

Clare heard of it that evening. She tossed 
upon her bed all night, as if it were heated 
sheet-iron. The next morning she met 
Madge and Mrs. Deveraux in town. They 
were going to the hospital. How Clare en- 
vied them! 

Mrs. Deveraux was weighed down with 
the thought that they should not meet him 
alive; but Madge kept up a brave heart. 

**What do you send him, Clare?” she 


_ asked, promptly. 


**I have nothing but my love. Give him 
that, Madge,” Clare answered, and turned 
away to murmur, “My love!—my love! 
will he understand?”’ 

But Madge took the message unconscious 
of any peculiar meaning; Clare and Charlie 
had been good friends so long; it was unre- 
markable enough. She went; and Clare 


watched and waited, living breathlessly un- 
til she heard the verdict of life or death. 

Finally a telegram came to the waiting 
father; Charlie was alive, but his right arm 
had been amputated, and he was very low 
and weak from loss of blood, But they 
were to attempt bringing him home in a few 
weeks, 

It was growing hot weather. Clare’s 
rooms waited for her at the hotel at Cape 
May, but she did not go to them. She re- 
mained in the city. 

It was the first of July when they brought 
him home, A cool, quiet country chamber 
awaited his convalescence. In a little while 
he came down, weak and weary, into the 
sitting-room, and looked through the win- 
dows at the corn-fields and woods, and at 
the mignonette and carnations growing in 
the beds beside the walk of the front yard. 
He would sit for hours, looking at the wav- 
ing of the distant woods, 

One day he said, — 

May I not have some 
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**Whom do you wish to see, Charlie?’ 
asked Madge. 

“Clare Rivers.’’ 

So they sent for her, and she came, laugh- 
ing at being so honored as to be the first 
visitor, but so pale that they all noticed it, 

**You have been sick too, Clare?’’ asked 
Charlie. 

**No,” she said. 

They sat together ali the long afternoon, — 
the quietly happy family, with the regained 
treasure in their midst, he looking quietly 
at the cheerful faces, and smiling faintly at 
the merry jests, but seeming to have withal 
a strange content which nothing could dis- 
turb. His eyes rested oftenest on Clare, 
but she seldom looked at him. She sat on 
a low seat by Madge, busy with Shetland 
wools. 

By and by Madge said, — 

**Why don’t you talk to Clare, Charlie?” 

** Because I want to look at her.’’ 

** And can’t you do both?” 

**Not so well.’’ 

So they jet him alone in his contented 
quiet, At last his eyes wandered off to the 
waving woods, Clare looked up, and looked 
athim. His face was very white and thin, 
but it was the same face, with the clear 
eyes, broad brow, and smiling mouth. The 
same manly depth in the eyes; the same 
boyish fall of the fair hair, He lay back in 
the great chair; the clear-cut profile sharp- 


ened by suffering, outlined against the 
chintz back of the chair; the right arm gone 
near the shoulder. All her infinite pride, 
compassion, love,—ay, love,— was in 
Clare’s eyes when he turned suddenly and 
looked into them. She bent over her work 
dizzily. 

A moment, and then he said, — 

**Clare, I want to talk to younow. Will 
you come here?” 

She came quietly, and sat down on a low 
seat beside him, still busy with her Shet- 
land wools. Mrs, Deveraux had gone to 
see about getting tea, Madge was upon the 
gravel walk, gathering flowers for Clare to 
.take home. They were alone. 

**When I went away I loved you, Clare. 
I had planned to make my circumstances 
such that I could make this known to you, 
when the war called me. I felt as if I lost 
you in going, but it was my duty, and I 
went. I have come home crippled for life, 
and am poor. But when I lay maimed and 
almost dying in the hospital, you sent me 
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your love. Did you mean little or much, “Yes. And I am so happy?’ 
Clare?’ “ Why?” 
* Much,” ** Because,” laying her cheek upon the 


“Think. Do you know all the possibili- maimed shoulder, and looking up into the 
ties of life which this misfortune takes tendereyes. “I have found my true mis 
from mv?” sion.” 


TOKENS AT TOE TOMB. 


BY ALFRED DENRY ROWELL. 


Beside a burial-mound I gravely muse. e 


The dust that slumbers here long since released 
The struggling soul, which fled to God, and found 
Its rest eternal on his breast; but, though 

The knoll is old by threescore years and more, 
Well tended is it yet, for daily blooms 

The modest mound, with marked memorials 

Of one who lived a life unselfish, pure, 

And true,—a life whose gentle radiance 
Survives the man these many years, and will 
Survive for many more, as, when a star 

Serene is stricken from the firmament, 

Its light long after falls upon the eye. 


Oh! when my spirit, weary of the world, 

Ilias winged its way above to that blest shore 

Which never storms disturb, I would not have 

A grander monument, to mark the spot 

Where rest my bones, than that which decks this tomb? 

For memory is mightier than dull, 

Dead marble, to proclaim the worth of those 

She loves; and so she strews the living flowers 

Upon this grave, which severally tell iin 


The virtues he possessed whose dust lies here, 


So may I live that loving hands shall place 

Such tender tributes on my sepulchre. 

Convolvulus shall silent say, Ile ne’er 

Aspired to fame, —a humble, contrite heart 

Was his;’ the Coreopsis, “ Always full 

Of cheer he seemed ;” the Lily white, “ ITis heart 
Was pure;” the Ioneysuckle, “ Faithful friend; 
The Leliotrope, ‘* Devoted to his God 

And man,” the Water-lily, “Strong to speak 

For truth;” the Wlawthorn, “ Wleaven was his hope.’® 


Lockport, N.Y., May, 1873. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


More than forty-five years ago, two youths 
entered the shop of Effingham Wilson, of 
the Royal Exchange, London, and, biush- 
ing excessively, requested him to publish a 
volume of their poems, After cautioning 
the “‘ arcades ambo’’ as to the melancholy 
fate poems generally met with, only escap- 
ing the Scylla of a trunkmaker to fall into 
the Charybdis of a butter shop, he agreed to 
put his imprimatur to the volume, at their 
expense. The youths in question were Al- 
fred Tennyson and a son of the poet Mil- 
man, the author of many ponderous semi- 
epics. The first part of the volume was to 
consist of Tennyson’s muse, and Milman 
was to bring up the rear. While the print- 
ing was progressing, the friends of the lat- 
ter persuaded him to abandon his share of 
the design, and Alfred Tennyson conse- 
quently entered the world of authorship 
alone, and not as part of a pair of twins. 


It was said at the time that the old prebend 
thonght so little of the present laureate’s 
poetical genius, as to dread his son sharing 
the ridicule of appearing in his company. 
This volume, consisting of about one hun- 
dred and fifty pages, appeared under the 


title of ‘* Poems, chiefly Lyrical.’”’ and 
among its pieces were *‘ Claribel,”’ ‘‘Lilian,”’ 
** Isabel,” ** Mariana,’’ ‘* Madeline,’”’ ‘* The 
Dying Swan,”’ and the “ Ballad of Oriana.” 

Although displaying much of Tennyson’s 
peculiar genius, it was not of a sufficient 
calibre to make a great or a decided sensa- 
tion upon the public mind, It told, how- 
ever, upon a few of the nicer critics; among 
these were Horne, Bell, and Forster. 
* Blackwood ”’ and the Quarterly Review” 
helped it amazingly by their fierce attacks, 
which called more attention to Tennyson’s 
verses than the combined efforts of his 
friends. 

Alfred Tennyson’s personal history has 
little interest. He was born at Somersby, 
Lincolnshire, in 1810, the third of the eleven 
children of Dr. George Clayton Tennyson, 
a Lincolnshire clergyman of fine education, 
and with just enough wealth to leave his 
children to maintain them in the necessa- 
ries of life. Poetry and music seem to be 


common household gifts with his family; 
for the girls were most exquisite musicians, 


“and Alfred’s brother Charles published a 


volume of sonnets of such remarkable 
beauty, that their immediate friends con- 
sidered him the greater poet of the two. 
That more enlarged audience, the public, 
has, however, decided otherwise, and Charles 
himself is of the same opinion, for he never 
repeated the offence, notwithstanding the 
commendation his sounets received. 

Alfred, and his two elder brothers, Charles 
and Frederick, were educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the pupils of Dr. 
Whewell, then one of the tutors. 

Here they seemed to have distinguished 
themselves in the ancient classics; for we 
find that Frederick obtained, in 1828, the 
prize for a Greek poem; and Alfred receiv- 
ing the chancellor's medal for an English 
poem, entitled ‘* Timbuctoo,”’ the following 
year. 

On leaving college, Charles became vicar 
of Grasby, and Alfred devoted himself to 
poetic studies. 

In 1883 Maxon published his second vol- 
ume, containing several poems from the 
first, carefully retouched. Among its new 
pieces were ** The Miller’s Daughter,” ‘* The 
Palace of Art,’’ ‘The May Queen,” “ The 
Lotos Eaters,’’ and ‘*Mariana in the South.” 
These pictures are remarkable rather fora 
remote beauty than for presenting realities 
of thought and affection. 

This second collection, like his first, was 
severely noticed by the critics, and for nine 
years he remained silent. 

In 1842 appeared his third series, con- 
taining, beside some of his former pieces 
considerably changed, new and various po- 
ems which are admirable specimens of his 
power. Among these were ** Morte D'Ar- 
thur,” ‘*Godiva,” “Sir Galahad,” founded 
on legendary history; ‘*The Gardener’s 
Daughter,’ ‘*Dora,’’ “Love and Duty,’’ 
** Lady Clara Vere de Vere,”’ ‘‘ The Talking 
Oak,” poems of love; and the lyric allegory, 
“The Vision of Sin.”’ 

His pre-eminence among contemporary 
English pocts began to be acknowledged. 
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In 1847 appeared his next work, “ The 
Princess, a Medley.” Very diverse opinions 
‘were expressed concerning it. 

Three years afterward appeared, first 
anonymously, “In Memoriam,” a series of 
funeral poems, commemorating the death 
of his friend, the gifted Arthur Henry Hal- 
lam, who was betrothed to his favorite sis- 
ter. The volume contains a hundred and 
twenty-nine short poems, each presenting 
one leading idea. On the death of Words- 
worth, in 1850, he was appointed to the of- 
fice of poet laureate, his next publication 
being ‘‘ Maud, and other Poems” (1855). 
The ‘‘ Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington,” among the minor pieces of 
this volume, is considered the finest work 
of art which any poet laureate has ever pro- 
duced in discharge of the functions of his 
office. 

In 1859 appeared four poems under the 
title of ‘“‘Idyls of the King.”? They are 
from seven hundred to two thousand lines 
in length, and are based upon the legends 
of King Arthur, Each of these-is complete 
in itself, and “Guinevere” is considered 
one of his highest efforts. 

Other poems which have since then ap- 
peared are numerous; among which may be 
mentioned *‘Enoch Arden” and Queen 
Mary, a Drama,” asthe mostimportant. In 
the latter he has given us the ripest fruit of 
his manliest nature and maturest powers. 
His last poem is entitled ‘Harold: a 
Drama.”’ The brief interval at which this 
has followed **Queen Mary” would seem 
to indicate that he will give himself no rest 
until he has found the adequate expression 
of his d.amatie powers, or proved his faith 
in himself to be a delusion, 

Whether ‘‘ Harold” is an advance upon 
‘Queen Mary” or the contrary, is a ques- 
tion which has divided the critics, but it is 
quite evident that the two works are en- 
tirely different in character. As regards 
the attractiveness of the characters “ Har- 
old”’ creates, and the power with which 
they are delineated, the critic is, as it were, 
divided against himself. Harold, “ the last 
English King of England,” is a wonderfully 
real person, full of force and vigor. His 
grand and noble figure dominates the entire 
drama. After Harold, the most skillfully 
drawn character is Edward the Confessor; 
and William, Count of the Normans, is also 
well portrayed. The minor characters are 
well drawn and distinctly individualized. 


Alfred Tennyson, 271: 


Tennyson is not a great poet, except In a 
limited range. His appeal is not to the nat. 
ural heart, but to the peculiarly trained 
mind. LHe is the poet of education. His 
strength lies in the subtle tenderness and 
apparent simplicity with which he clothes 
objects of little interest to the masses. His 
muse is ‘‘ simplex mundities.’”” He is the 
laureate of the aristocracy; the poet of the 
refined classes, of the mentally sensual 
His strength lies in his sweetness; like the 
enigma of Samson, the solution is honey, 
In this peculiar range he is unrivaled. He 
resembles a fine singer whose voice is lim- 
ited, but whose intonation is perfect. He 
is the first of his class, but the class itself ig 
not the highest. 

To a certain extent he deserves every 
praise for this attention to the mechanica! 
part of his art. Modern poets are too apt 
to trust to inspiration, and this absurd idle 
ness leads to that slip-shod species of writ- 
ing so much in vogue. Every word should 
undergo the filter of fine taste, and the most 
proper one selected. Words are a power, 
possessing a certain value, as exact as though 
they were money. Men never think of giv- 
ing five-dollar bills for one-dollar bills, 
Why. then, should authors not show a just 
regard for the value of an adjective? They 
are the coin of thought; the circulating me- 
dium of the mind. 

The great evil of authors is the putting 
down all they have to say on a subject. 
They should only say the best that can be 
said. Coleridge was partly right when he 
defined prose to be good words in their 
proper place, and poetry the best words in 
their best place. This definition, however, 
covers the mechanical part of thought; the 
living spirit is not there, 

We must, however, return to Tennyson, 
whose verse has in its outer shape much of 
the “‘ Ancient Mariner’ ”’s manner, but, as 
in the cowry shell, the living animal is not 
there. Every one of his poems displays a 
perfect mastery over the lute strings of lan- 
guage, and a sweet and dreamy music, lan- 
guishing almost to faintness, pervades every 
line, more especially of the ** Lotus Eaters;” 
but they resemble the opium state of a gor- 
geous and subtle mind, rather than that 
fine, healthy, breezy, sinéwy, active, large- 
hearted thoughtfulness, so characteristic of 
the Shaksperian and Homeric muse. 

The most genuine outpourings of Tenny- 
son are his simple songs, his ballads, and 
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that unmatched idyl, “‘Dora.”’” Had he 
only written “The Lord of Burleigh,” 
“Dora,”’ *“‘Lucy Morland,” ‘‘The Lotus 
Eaters,” and “‘Locksly Hall,” the world 
would have concluded that the avatar of 
poetry had been prematurely cut off. Each 
of these is a masterpiece in its own line. 

One of the sweetest poems Tennyson ever 
wrote is called *‘The Lover’s Tale.”’ It 
contains nearly two thousand lines, and 
was printed, but suppressed by the advice 
of Forster of the ** Examiner,” on account 
of its being a revelation of the poet’s own 
nature too visibly made. It is founded on 
a young poet telling to another the processes 
of love upon his heart and mind. One pas- 
sage, in particular, where he describes the 
delusions around, owing to this negation of 
his own being, was an admirable specimen 
of what words, felicitously arranged, can 
effect. Tennyson defined this poem as rep- 
resenting “‘ the psychological phases through 
which the inflamed soul of a lover passes, 
ere it subsides into the divine content of 
marriage.”” The suppression of this fine 
honest poein, at the instance of Forster of 
the *‘ Examiner,” is a singular proof of Ten- 
nyson’s want of force and faith in himself. 

This principally arises from his fastidious- 
ness. With the exception of Campbell, no 
poet ever elaborated so carefully as Tenny- 
son. Both Wilson, who published ** Camp- 
‘bell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons,”’ and Maxon, 
our poet’s publisher, abound with instances 
of their undue care. Campbell would drive 
to Effingham Wilson’s shop in a whir.wind 
of horror, to point out some comma placed 
wrong, or a colon put for asemi-colon. So 
with Tennyson: his muse is never sufli- 
ciently refined. In some of his later edi- 
tions, he has materially injured the force of 
certain passages by his supervision. 

Abborent as smoking is to many, and fa- 
tal as its results are when intemperately in- 
dulged in, there is no question but that cer- 
tain natures require it. Indeed, to deprive 
them of it would be to take away their sus- 
taining power. The present laureate of 
England is one of those; and although he 
was once heard saying he meant to abandon 
tobacco when he married, he always coup- 
led it with the *saying, “‘You may jucge 
from this of the probability of my becoming 
a Benedict.” If he has thrown off the 
habit, it is a mere change of excitement for 
another, and will not, we should say, be 
permanent. 
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We have here the opportunity to observe 
its soothing power over Tennyson. Llav- 
ing lost the chief part of his patrimony ina 
foolish speculation of imitating old’ oak 
carving by burning wood into a peculiar 
shape, and being told of his loss, it roused 
him to the unusual extent of declaring that 
he would go to his lawyer and lecture him 
for his doubtful advice. Lighting his cigar, 
he sat down to smoke, while his servant 
cleaned his boots. When she brought them 
up, he coolly said, ‘“‘See the advantage of 
smoking. I was going to throw away much 
virtuous and valuable indignation upon a 
rascally lawyer, who is paid for looking after 
my interests, when this silent monitor has 
demonstrated the absurdity of my intention. 
If Lamb had not written on the glorious 
weed, I would myself become its laureate.” 

Iie is also fond of avowing that he can 
translate the curling poetry of the ascend- 
ing smoke into the common roads, which 
men, who are not worshipers of the divine 
aroma, understand, 

Much of his verse has been composed un 
der the influence of music, his sisters, as re- 
marked before, being most admirable profi- 
cients in that sister science, All these tend 
to demonstrate the voluptuous nature of 
his imagination, and to illustrate his voca- 
tion. His great defect is a want of earnest 
ness. He treats everything not philosophi 
cally, but skeptically. He feels everything 
mildly, dreamily, languidly, in a sort of 
softened intensity; but he believes nothing. 
The world floats off in the distance like a 
scene of twilight, beautifully vague, the 
colors mixing so softly and so insensibly, 
that nature seems # glorious and conscious 
rainbow, not of hope so much as beauty. 
Melody and beauty are the pillars of fire and 
smoke which lead Tennyson through the 
pleasant wilderness of every-day life to the 
promised land of his poetical immortality. 

Tennyson lived a rather recluse life for 
many years near London, until his marriage 
in 1849, when he removed to Farriugsford, 
in the Isle of Wight, where he now resides. 
Beside his salary as laureate he receives 
from the crown a pension of £200, Le sel- 
dom visits London, but passes a month or 
two in the year at a farmhouse near Maid- 
stone, in Kent, 

llis habits are temperate in all things, 
save personal indolence and smoking, in 
both of which he indulges to his heart’s 
content. The first thing he does in the 
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morning Is to light his cigar: the last thing 
at night is to smoke it out. Ilis chief de- 
light is to sit under a fine old tree, either 
alone or with a friend, and smoke and talk 
discursively at intervals. Ie won’t argue. 
Ile likes to brute and ruminate by the hour 
together. Strange to say, he undervalues 
mountain scenery. Ilis pet landscapes are 
the low, fenny, extra-green meadows of 
Lincolnshire. The Medway is a favorite 
river; and in a beat, idly swaying, he will 
be content the whole day. 

He generally writes down his verses on a 
little ivory tablet which he always carries 
with him. ‘This, on his return, he copies, 
and then rubs out. It is curious to see the 
pile of stray verses he has on all subjects, 
though generally on moods of mind. 

Ile frequently will begin a conversation, 
and, out of pure indolence, let it drop. Le 
always seems thinking of one thing, and 
talking of another. Vivacity is a mood he 
never was in during his life. Nevertheless 
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he is irritable, but not for a sustained flight 
of indignation. Ile was so stung by Chris- 
topher North’s attack or rather abuse of his 
first voluine, that he sat down resolved to 
answer it by a bitter satire, IlLis rage evap- 
orated in these lines, which we quote from 
memory :— 


ALFRED TENNYSON TO CIIRISTOPTIER NORTH, 
ON A RECENT CRITIQUE. 


You did late review my lays, 
Crusty Christopher. 

You did mingle blame and praise, 
Fusty Christopher. 

Tho blame itself repays, 
Musty Christopher; 

But I can’t forgive the praise, 
Gusty Christopher. 


This is but a singular reply, beside the 
“ English Bards and Scotch Keviewers” of 
Byron. 


“* Mother,” said Mrs. Lee, coming rather 
hastily into the pleasant sitting-room where 
the old lady sat placidly knitting by the 
west window, “I have n’t seen Amy’s front 
door open this morning. I am afraid the 
child is ill or in trouble.’’ 

**T think thee had best go over and see, 
Mary,”’ was the answer. ‘*I have only seen 
it open once, and Frank walked very fast 
when he came out,”’ 

** Surely, if Amy was sick, he would have 
come for ine,” said Aunt Mary. “1’ll run 
over, any way.”’ 

And she tied on her sunbonnet a little 
hurriedly. 

The face framed therein was very fair 
and sweet: but there were heavy lines about 
the mouth and eyes that could have been 
drawn only by the artist, Pain; and the 
brown hair hidden thereby was too heavily 
streaked with gray for even the forty years 
she gave herself. 

* 11) just run across the square, mother, 
and will not be gone long,” she said as she 
started, 


AUNT MARY’S STORY. 


BY ADA L. STRICKLAND. 


“Stay as long as the child needs thee, 
Mary. Remember, she has no mother bus 
thee,.”” 

Mrs. Lee did remember this as she walked 

out into the June air, across the square that 
separated Amy’s childhood home from the 
little brown cottage she had entered, six 
months ago, a happy bride, She remem- 
bered even now, with a throb of pain, the 
dear sister who had laid the baby Amy in 
her arms when the death-dew was gathering . 
on her brow, and whispered with her last 
faint breath, ** This is all yours, Mary.” 
» * Have I been faithful to my trust?” she 
questioned herself; ‘or have I sent the 
child into this new world of married life 
with too little knowledge of the cares and 
trials that must beset all who walk there- 
in?” 

The front door of the cottage stood ajar; 
but there was no Amy in the pleasant hall 
or sitting-room. ‘There was no cheery clat- 
ter of dishes coming from the little kitchen 
either, which Amy declared to be the hap- 
piest spot about the house; but, instead, a 
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smothered sob, that could only have come 
from a heart almost broken. Aunt Mary 
‘was as much at home in Amy’s house as in 
her own; aud, when she pushed the kitchen 
door open, she went, with step so quick and 
light that Amy could not hear, straight up 
to the little figure crouched on the low 
chair by the window; and, before the girl 
could know that she was not still alone 
with her trouble, tender arms enfolded her, 
and her head was drawn to a resting-place 
on the loving heart that bad sheltered her 
in her orphaned childhood. 

“What is it, deary?” whispered Aunt 
Mary to the grieved heart. ‘‘ Teli auntie 
all about it.” 

For a long time there came only tears for 
answer; and, with loving patience, Mrs. 
Lee still held the slender figure close in her 
arms, stroking with light fingers the bowed 
head, 

At last it was lifted, and the quivering 
lips essayed to form into words the grief 
that had bathed the sweet face in tears. 

“O auntie! auntie!” she cried, ‘* Frank 
does not love me any more.”’ 

Then came the sobs agaiu, and it was a 
long time before the story was told. 

It was not much, after all; but it was 
enough to almost break the tender heart so 
unused to sorrow. 

Only a few impatient words over some 
little household trouble, not followed by 
the usual plea for forgiveness; a frown, 
perhaps; and a few more words, one lead- 
ing to another, — until Amy had said, ** 1 
wish I was at home again with auntie;’ 
and Frank had answered, ‘‘ You can go just 
when you wish, Amy, —I see we cannot be 
happy together.’”? And he had left her so, 
— for the first time in all their six months 

f married life, — without the good-by kiss 
that sweetened and brightened the whole 
day for both. 

**And, O auntie! auntie! why can’t I 
die? What is life worth to me when Frank 
does not love me?” 

For a few moments there was perfect si- 
lence in the room, while tears dropped thick 
and fast from brown eyes and blue. Then 
Mrs. Lee spoke gently. 

* Listen to me, Amy, a little while. I 
am going to tell you the story of my life 
this morning, dear, in hope that it may 
keep you from ¢rinking to the dregs the 
cup you have placed to your lips today, 
Don’t talk to me, deary; only be close to 
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my heart, for it aches yet with sad memo- 
ries. 

“T know it will seem hard for you to re- 
alize that. twenty years ago the old auntie 
you have loved as a mother stood just 
where you stand now, —a bride, with not 
quite half a year of married life’s experience 
about me, I was so happy that six months, 
Amy! Of course there were little clouds 
now and then,—little misunderstandings 
and mistakes that only served to make our 
love and happiness brighter when they had 
passed away. We were both young, both 
quick-tempered; but we loved each other 
so! 

**IT can remember, as distinctly as if it 
had only happened yesterday, all the inci- 
dents of that morning, — that last morning; 
how Leonard teased me about my slowness, 
then praised me for the good coffee and bis- 
cuit he said no one could make so well as 
his little wife; how I followed him from 
room to room as he prepared for his walk to 
the store. He was extremely neat in his 
dress; and, though I had been brought up 
by the neatest, most orderly of mothers, I 
was just a little careless and forgetful. I 
know that sounds strange to you, Amy; 
but it was true. He was looking for a par- 
ticular neck-tie he wanted to wear. I can 
see plainly, now, the frown that crossed his 
brow as he opened the drawer where they 
were kept, and closed it again with a sharp. 
click of the key. 

** “No use looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack, Mary. Only yesterday I asked you 
to put that drawer into something like or- 
der; but I see plainly it’s of no use what- 
ever.’ 

‘“*A sharp word sprang from my lips, to 
which there came as sharp an answer; and 
it ended with the very words you say Frank 
used to you this morning. 

*** You had better go home, then,’ Leon- 
ard said; ‘for I see we shall never be happy 
together.’ 

** Aud, upon that, he left me. 

“] think I must have been even quicker 
of temper than you, Amy; for I shed no 
tears then. 1 went about the house, hur- 
riedly closing doors and windows, and in. 
less than an hour was on the train coming 
home, — here, to mother. Long before that 
ride was over, though, tears were falling 
fast and thick under my brown veil, and 
my heart in agony was crying out for my 
husband. 


Marys Story. 


“I told mother nothing of all this; and 
she asked me no questions, though she 
must lave known, by my manner, that 
something was wrong. 

“T thought the night train would surely 
bring my husband to me; but when it came, 
and no Leonard with it, darkness gathered 
more gloomily than ever about my heart. 
I thought of him alone in our little room, 
with hard, bitter thoughts against his ‘ little 
wife,’ as he always so fondly called me; 
and I resolved, nO matter what happened, 
to go to him. 

**But, alas! the night was a sleepless, 
tearful one; and, when morning came, I 
could not lift my head from the pillow, for 
the blinding pain that racked it. Mother 
was as kind and tender as ever; but, oh! 
how I longed for Leonard's hand upon my 
brow, and the light, tender kiss upon my 
lips, that he said was always the best cure 
for my headaches, 

“Tt was terrible weather, — hot and blind- 
ing, with not a breath of air among the 
trees; and I lay there through the long 
hours of that morning, and thought how he 
must be suffering in the city in the close, 
crowded store. 


“*Surely,’ I said to myself, ‘ he will come 
to me today.’ 

*“*T must have fallen into a light sleep to- 
ward noon; for [remember being aroused 
by a knock on the hall door; and, as mother 
walked lightly from the room, I sprang up 
in bed, with a strange feeling that it nearly 


concerned me, listening eagerly. Only a 
few words [ heard; but they were enough. 

Lee — home at once.’ 

**T was out in the hall the next moment, 
and mother’s arms were around me; but I 
pushed her almost rudely away, hearing 
nothing, heeding nothing, of her entreaties 
to be calm, 

“There was an hour yet to wait for the 
train, and the moments went by like hours, 
I remember nothing of that ride, nothing 
until my foot crossed the threshold of the 
little home that had been so happy. 

* The room was just as I had left it, with 
the one terrible exception of the neighbors 
and strangers gathered around the bed upon 
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which lay the rigid, breathless form of my 
dead husband. Yes, dead, Amy! Dead! 
with no last word or kiss for his little wife, 
Struck down by the terrible heat while on 
his way to the depot to bring back to his 
heart and home that erring wife. 

“God was good to me, little Amy, and 
gave me unconsciousness for weeks; but 
the awakening came at last, and you can 
imagine what it must have been, and what 
these twenty years of remorse have been to 
me. 

“Such trouble may not come to you, 
Amy; but then it may, and 1 want to save 
you from it, my darling. If my husband 
had died with his head on my bosom, and 
my arms about him, with his last words for 
me loving, tender ones, the burden would 
have been light to carry through all these 
years. But it has been an exceedingly 
lieavy one, dear; and it seems to me I could 
not have lived at all if I had not had faith 
to believe that in heaven Leonard has for- 
given me, 

“If you love your husband, Amy, never 
let him take with him from your presence, 
if only for an hour’s absence, the memory 
of a cross word, a taunt, or a frown,”’ 

Amy was sobbing softly when her aunt 
finished, and her arms clung round her 
closer than ever. 

** Don’t let pride stand in the way of your 
life-happiness,”? whispered Aunt Mary in 
her ear. ‘I will go down to the office with 
you, dear, if you want to see Frank,” she 
added encouragingly. 

Amy needed no second prompting, and 
they started immediately. 

As they passed the little window of tho 
office, before entering, Aunt Mary paused; 
and, as Amy looked within, she saw Frank 
all alone, with his head bowed on the table 
before him. 

The next moment her arms were around 
his neck, her head was bowed beside his; 
and so Mrs. Lee left them, with the hope 
that the lesson Amy had learned that day 
might be lifelong in its effect, and keep 
these two young, loving, but undisciplined 
hearts from the fate that had befallen her 
in the very morning of life. 
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PAT'S CRITICISM. * 


LY CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS, 


There ’s a story that ’s old, . And a lake where a sprite, 
But rood if twice told, With apparent delight, 
Of a doctor cf limited skill, Was sporting in sweet deshabille. 
Who cured beast and man 
On the ‘‘ cold-water plan,” Pat McCarthy one day, 
Without the sma‘! help of a pill As ho sauntered that way, 
Stood end razed at that portal of pine; 
On his porte! of pine When tho Coctor, with pride, 
Hung an clezant sign, Stepped rp to his side, 
Depicting a beautiful rill, Laying, “ Pat, how is that for a sign?” 


[From “ Leedle Yawcob Strauss, anc Other-P2cms,” published by Lec & Shepard, Bostem. 
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“There ’s wan thing,” says Pat, 
“Yo lift out o’ that, 

Which, be jabers! is quoite a mistake: 
It’s trim and it ’s nate; 
But, to make it complate, . 

Ye shud have a {vino burd on the lake.” 
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“ Ah, indeed! pray, then, tell, 
To make it look well, 


What bird do you think it may lack?” 
Says Pat, “ Of the sume 
I’ve forgotten the name; 


Dat the song that he sings is ‘Quack! quack!’ ” 


GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, —ON TITE EQUATOR 
AT ALBEMARLE ISLAND. 


The name of this group of islands sug- 
gests many thoughts; and recalls many 
scenes and incidents—no two are alike— 
whick take me back to the year 1856, on the 
deck of the good ship , as she laid be- 
calmed off the western shore of Albemarle 
Island. We had arrived there the preced- 
ing night from the southward, and were 
likely, if we judged by the weather, to re- 
main for sometime. I never saw a calmer 
or warmer day at sea. The pitch oozed out 
of the seams of the deck, which was so hot 
as to oblige those of our sailors who gener- 
ally went barefooted to put on their shoes, 
The sea was exceedingly smooth and glassy; 
but there was a swell which caused the ship 
to pitch and roll lazily, and kept the sails 
slapping and chafing against the rigging and 
spars. Down below, the bulk-heads squeak- 
ed incessantly; on deck, the topsail sheets 
rattled and slapped against the lower side 
of the lower yards, as the sails, in flapping, 
alternately tightened and slackened them, 
Our canvas was wearing out faster than it 
would in a gale, 

The glassy, undulating surface of the 
ocean was here and there broken by shoals 
of porpoises, which breached lazily, as if 
they were languid by the stillness of the 
sea, Which was much more perfectly at rest 
than I had ever seen it before. Sometimes 
a black-lish would blow; and I was surprised 
to see floating gracefully above us a huge al- 
batross, a bird which I had always thought 
existed nowhere within the tropics. I still, 
believe that it has never been seen any- 
where so near the equator save here at the 
Galapagos Islands. But more of that anon. 
I shall have to refer to these birds again far- 
ther along. 

Not far outside of us—from the land — 
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there was another vessel, the ‘‘ Cape-ITorn 
Pigeon,” of Dartmouth. She was a whaler; 
and, as I sat watehing her rulling as lazily 
and wearing her sails out as uselessly as 
we were, several large black-fish showed 
themselves not more than half a dozen 
thip’s-lengths from ber port-beam, which 
faced our vessel. In an incredibly short 
time the boats were in the water. Their 
crews plied their oars vigorously, and were 
rapidly approaching the black-fish, which 
did not seem to be aware that they were so 
hotly pursued. Their coming in sight so 
near the vessel had no doubt caused the 
boats to be lowered; for there was reason to 
believe that they would succeed in getting 
* fast,” notwithstanding the stillness of the 
sea. They drew nearer and nearer their 
prey; and in about a quarter of an hour 
two boats got fast, and went whizzing over 
the water, towed by the frightened animals, 
The scene was an exceedingly exciting one. 
The boats were towed nearer and nearer to 
our vessel, and were frequently whirled 
round and round, turning so short and so 
rapidly as to nearly capsize; and the crews 
were kept busy springing from side to side 
to keep their boats from filling. The ofli- 
cers of the fastened boats stood in the bows 
with their lances in hand, ready to dart at 
every favorable opportunity. The crews 
hauled in on the lines whenever they felt 
them slacken; and in that manner the boats 
were kept as near the animals to which they 
were fastened as possible without endanger- 
ing them, 

1 went up and sat in the maintop to get a 
better sight of the scene on our beam, I 
got excited myself — who would not? —as [ 
watched the half-capsized boats whirl round 
and round, and caught the sound of the 


voices of the officers, as they shouted to . 


their crews, — 
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“Trim dish! trim dish! trim dish, you 

The two black-fish were soon killed, and 
no others were taken, They were towed to 
the vessel, aud hoisted in. I came down 
from my place in the top, and had supper. 
It was now dusk, and it was decided to 
“gam”? the whale-ship. The boat was 
cleared for that purpose, and we were on 
the point of lowering it when we perceived 
that the other vessel had lowered its star- 
buard boat to “*gam”’ us, The captain was 
coming to beard us. As soon as he had 
reached the deck, and the customary salu- 
tations had been interchanged, our mate 
took the ** Cupe-Horn Pigeon’’’s boat to go 
en board of the latter vessel, and I went 
with him. Hence the captains were on 
board of one vessel, and the mates on the 
other, for a social chat and good time gen- 
erally. The biack-fish were lying athwart- 
ship in the waist, and we helped the crew 
to strip off their blubber. The rest of the 
evening was passed in chatting, spinning 
yarns, and dancing hornpipes, There were 


a fiddle, a cornet, a clarinet, and a drum on 
board; and we had music that would have 


maddened a Mozart or Beethoven. 

In conversation with one of the men I 
learned that he was a Frenchman, and 
much more intelligent than his shipmates. 
I felt the same pleasure upon learning that 
he was a Frenchman that I have often ex- 
perienced in meeting with individuals who 
spoke English in foreign countries; and we 
spun our yarns in French. While chatting 
with him I noticed a turtle on deck, and 
asked him where it came from. He replied 
that it was one of several that they had got 
here, on Albemarle, nearly a year before. 
They had eaten the others. This one they 
had kept to see how long it would live with- 
out nourishment. It was one of those re- 
markable land turtles — testudo nigra, usu- 
ally called terrapins—which are abundant 
on these islands, It had been, the French- 
man said, in the vessel for ten months, and 
had never ate or drank during that time. 
Now for any living creature to live without 
eating or drinking for ten months seemed 
to’me then incredible; and I could not re- 
frain from questioning the narrator of this, 


to me, marvelous story. Le assured me 
that he was quite serious in making the as- 
sertion. Le had, he said, often heard that 
such was the case before he had been able 
to assure himself, by actual observation, of 


its truth. Consequently, when it had been 
decided to keep the one which I then saw 
on deck, he determined to observe it closely. 
It had never, so far as he knew, tasted of 
anything whatever in the shape of nourish- 
ment or drink. He called my attention to 
its back, which was arched more than that 
of any other turtle I had ever seen, He 
tapped cn it with his knuckles, and it 
sounded hollow. He then to!d me that in 
all those which they had killed and eaten 
there was acushion of fat under that part 
of the shell on their backs, which was thin- 
ner and thinner in proportion to the time 
they had been without food; and this proved 
to his satisfaction that they had been sus- 
tained while on board by the absorption of 
nutriment from that fatty cushion. He 
considered that there was little or no fat on 
the back of the one before us; hence its hol- 
low sound when the shell was struck light- 
ly with the knuckles, 

We continued to amuse ourselves, some- 
times chatting, sometimes joining the oth- 
ers in their pastimes,—I plead guilty to 
attempting to dance a sailor’s bornpipe, — 
until after six bells of the first night-watch, 
when a lantern wa’ hoisted to our peak as a 
signal for us to return: We shook hands 
heartily but hastily, manned the boat, and 
pulled to our vessel, and the skipper of the 
**Cape-Horn Pigeon” returned to his ship. 
Thus the ‘“‘gam” ended, and we resumed 
our duties for the night. 

The next morning I was one of a party of 
five chosen to accompany the captain on 
shore to get some terrapins. The boat was 
cleared, two hand-spikes put iyto it, and 
we lowered. We reached the shore about 
nineo’clock. We landed without difficulty, 
hauled our boat up out of the water, and 
started in quest of the terrapins. The dew 
still remained on the leaves of the stunted 
bushes, which accounts for the presence of 
any vegetation on these islands, where it 
but very rarely rains. We started at once, 
led by the captain, away from the beach, 
and had not proceeded far when we discov- 
ered what appeared to be a little black knoll 
moving slowly along. 1 rushed toward it, 
and found it to be a large terrapin. We all 
got round it, under the direction of the cap- 
tain, to “back” it, and after repeated trials 
with the hand-spikes with much difficulty 
succeeded in turning it. The flippers were 


then tied together with spun yarn to pre- 
vent it from turning back again, and we 


séarchéd for more. We backed six before 
eléven o’clock, and then commenced to car- 
ry them to the boat, beginning with the first 
that we had secured. As we approached it 
where it laid, 1 was astonished at its size. 
It was oval, nearly circular, in shape, and 
its diameter must have been tree feet. Its 
back was so convex as to raise the edge of 
the shell a foot from the ground, It was 
the largest of the six which we had cap- 
tured; but I never knew its exact weight. 
We had some two-and-a-half-inch rope with 
us which we used to sling it. Both hand- 
spikes were pushed through the sling and 
crossed in such a manner as to enable four 
men to lift and carry it. They lifted, but 
could not move it handily. We therefore 
got one of the oars, and, shoving that 
through, the captain and I each took an 
end. The six of us found it difficult to car- 
ry it and put itin the boat. We took the 
other five to the landing-place, but did not 
attempt to put any more in the boat at that 
time, as it would have been impossible to 
work the oars, The next morning the 
largest was killed, and we had a surfeit of 
turtle soup, which lasted all hands three 
days. I have since eaten turtle soup at the 
Island of Ascension, where, it cannot be de- 
nied, they know how to make it as well as 
anywhere else, if not better; but I never 
relished it so much as I did that made from 
time to time of the terrapins we had taken 
on Albemarle Island. The six lasted us 
many months. They neither ate nor drank 
anything that I knew of, — and I watched 
them closely while on board,—and when 
we killed the last one the cushion of fat on 
its back was fully two inches and a half 
thick; and I was satisfied that it could have 
lived much longer. I examined these cush- 
ions of fat on the backs of all when we kill- 
ed them. That of the first was quite firm; 
while those of the others were softer and 
softer, thinner and thinner, until we killed 
the last, in which I found it flabby, and 
quite friable. 

Albemarle Island is the largest of this 
group, and the only one that I ever landed 
on. It lies on the equator, where all mar- 
iners expect to have heavy rains. But rain 
falls but very seldom here; and I was told 
by a native of Ecuador, who had made St, 


Charles Island his home for three years, 
that it had never rained during his sojourn 
there; but there is always an exceedingly 
heavy dew at night, which serves to keep 
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the scanty vegetation of these islands from 
withering. Were it otherwise, I do not, be- 
lieve it would be possible for any living 
thing, vegetable or animal, to exist there. 
I have often regretted that I never had an 
opportunity to remain on chore long enough 
to learn something about the vegetation of 
this group, and what, if anything, it can 
produce for the use of man. 

We remained near Alvemarle for some 
days, and I had an opportunity to land sev- 
eral times, — which I tried to improve as 
much as possible under the circumstances, 
But [ never had a chance to make any ob- 
servations complete enough to satisfy my- 
self; and I know more of most any of the 
other tropical groups in the Pacific than L 
do of this. I have said that the vegetation 
is scanty, and in truth it is; but I have been 
informed that the western islands of the 
group are not as barren as the others, 
These, the more eastern islands, contain 
volcanic peaks, whose fires have long been 
extinguished. At Albemarle, which is the 
most western island of the group, I found a 
black and deep mould, which was, immedi- 
ately beneath the surface, quite moist. The 
constant succession of heavy night dews en- 
abled it to afford nourishment to what little 
vegetation theze was there; which, after all, 
when the circumstances under which it 
grew were considered, was not so very 
scant. Far away from the beach thefe are 
large trees, the rocks are covered with the 
cactus and aloe, and, barren. and unpro- 
ductive as it is, this island is not the desert 
which one would suppose any place to be 
where rain is so rare. When I first landed 
I saw no terrapins very near the beach; but 
afterward I always found a great number of 
them nearly down to high-water mark. We 
took no more on board, for we had no room 
for them on deck, 

The feathered tribe is not altogether un- 
represented here, Flamingoes are numer- 
ous, and turtle-doves fly through the air in 
clouds, We got many of the latter, and 
were tired of pigeon-pie before we left the 
group for the Marquesas. The innumera- 
ble flamingoes and the clouds of turtie- 
doves did not, however, atiract half as 
much of my attention as three large birds 
which I watched every day, as they grace- 


fully floated, with apparently motionless 
wings, high overhead. They were three 
albatrosses,—I have already referred to 
one of them, — and except when we first ar- 
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rived I never saw them separated; they 
were always together. I had seen many, 
and captured several, near Cape Horn and 
elsewhere; but it had always been in cold 
regions. I was, therefore, very much sur- 
prised to see these three here. Every day 
while we remained they attracted not orly 
my attention, but that of every one on 
board; and afterward, in conversation with 
some old cruisers at the Sandwich Islands, 
I was informed that these three b'rds had 
been at the Galapagos —nearly always to- 
gether when seen—for twenty years. No 
one expressed any opinion as to how they 
had got there, but all wondered at it; and [ 
confess that I have often pondered over the 
presence of these three sea-fowls, which be- 
longed to a species found only in very cold 
climates, here, where they crossed the line 
every day. They must have been either all 
males or females, ur they would have in- 
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creased. I have nearly always been asked, 
whenever I have met any one who has vise 
ited these islands, if I had seen the three 
alvatrosses of the Galapagos, which were so 
often the subjects of the conversations of 
mariners who cruised in the Pacific. They 
were three of the largest I had ever seen, 
and must hav® measured at least thirteen 
or fourteen feet from tip to tip; for I have 
measured some which appeared much 
smaller when on the wing, and found their 
tips to be, on an average, twelve feet apart. 
The smailest that I ever had on deck — 17th 
February, 1856, two days after sighting and 


sailing among the Falkland Islands to round 
Cape Horn — had a spread of wing of eleven 
feet and nine inches. 

Many other recollections crowd back in 
my mind which, though pleasant for me to 
recall, would not, I fear, interest my friend, 
the reader. 


A pretty cottage, embowered in vines, 
roses, and honeysuckle, with low, open win- 
dows leading into a bijou of a garden deco- 
rated with two tiny fountains in full play, 
and cozy arbors,—one mass of blooming 
beauty. Upon the smooth, graveled walk, 
with arms entwined, stand a couple radiaut 
in youth and loveliness: he in the full uni- 
form of a first lieutenant in the English 
army; she with gauzy white raiment and 
blue ribbons, her golden curls tied back 
from her fair brow with a knot of the same. 

They are man and wife, or, I might say, 
bride and groom; for but one short month 
has passed since the man of God joined 
them in the holy bonds of wedlock, since 
which time earth has seemed a veritable 
Eden to the happy pair. 

lle is the second son of an English noble- 
man, rich by a bequest from his mother, — 
who had died two years previous to his mar- 
riage, — and so not dependent upon his lieu- 
tenant’s pay. She was the daughter of the 
Dean of Southampton, very beautiful, and 
much sought after, and but twenty at the 
commencement of this ** ower true tale,”’ 


Newport was at that time particularly cel- 
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ebrated for two reasons: one was a mass of 
magnificent Gothic ruins called Carrisbrook 
Castile, noted as being the last place of in- 
earceration of the unfortunate Charles the 
First, prior to his execution; and the other 
reason for its notoriety was that it was the 
site of Newport Barracks, which were situ- 
ated about a mile from the ruins, and forme 
ed the headquarters of a set of as gay young 
bloods as ever entered ler Majesty’s ser- 
vice, 

The young wife was fastening an exquis- 
ite bouquet in her husband’s coat, and, as 
she raised her beautiful lips for a parting 
kiss, she whispered, — 

** My darling, lam so happy; almost too 
happy, I am afraid.” 

" “Oh, no, Lulie! not too happy, love: we 
cannot be that. I am glad your sister Rose 
has come to stay with you a while. You 
will not miss me so much now, will you, 
dear?’ 

** Yes, George, just as much; no one can 
fill your place, or make up to me for your 
absence,”’ she said, as she laid her pretty 
head upou his bosom, and looked up iuto 
lis eyes, 
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“Ever billing and cooing,” cried a gay 
voice, as a rosy face, surrounded with jetty 
curls, was pushed through the clustering 
roses. ‘‘I declare, I never saw such turtle- 
doves.’’ 

The young wife blushed, and her husband 
laughed, as, shaking his finger at the beau- 
tiful girl, he answered, — 

**It will be your turn some time, rattle- 
brain; and then won’t I pay you in your 
own coin! I must go now, little wife,”’ 
dwelling fondly on the word; ‘* but I will be 
waiting for you at four.” 

She smiled, 


“Tt will seem an age till then, I will 
have the grays and myself there precisely at 
four; and see that you do not keep me wait- 
ing a single minute, for I don’t like to have 
the men stare at me,” pouting coquettishly, 
and smiling while she pouted. 

“If you do not like to come to the bar- 
racks, I will meet you somewhere else, dar- 
ling,’’ earnestly. 

no,’”’ she laughingly replied. 
think I can stand it for once, if I do not 
have to wait too long. I wish the hateful 
dinner was over. George, darling, do not 
drink much wine, will you, dear? It is such 
a wild set: I wish you did not belong to it.” 

**I will sell out, if you say so,” tenderly 
pressing her hand. 

“Oh, I wish you would! Then you might 
turn gentleman farmer, and we would have 
a little Arcadia of our own.” 

““Your ladyship shall be obeyed. This 
shall be the last time I go to the barracks, 
Kiss me once more, sweet. Now adieu.” 

And, doffing his cap, he bowed himself, 
laughing, from the presence of the two 
smiling, beautiful women. 

The wife watched bim until he was hid- 
den from her sight by the trees, then as she 
was turning toward her sister the girl came 
quie‘ly to her side, and, passing her arm 
around her, said, in a serious Veice, — 

“Do not watch him out of sight, Lulie; 
it is a bad sign.” 

The blue-eyed wife turned quickly. 

**Wiat! you turned superstitious, Rose? 
Surely, the skies will fall.” 

She laughed gayly, mockingly. 

“Do not mock me, dear. I feel dread- 
fully dumpy, and have all day. I don't 
know what can be the matter; but I feel as 
though something dreadful was going to 
happen.” 

Lulie turned pale. 
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“You are bilious, Rose: you look dread- 


fully yellow about the mouth. That is your 
London dis:ipation. Aunt let you eat too 
rich food. We will alter all that, — make 
you go to bed before midnight, and take 
long walks in the morning. Why, Rose, 
you do not know what you lose by staying 
in bed so late. It is perfectly lovely here at 
sunrise, and the place abounds in delightful 
walks and drives. When you get acquaint- 
ed, you will not lack for either, —or for es- 
corts,” glancing slyly at her beautiful sister. 
**Did not George look handsome, Rose? I 
think he is the handsomest man in the bar- 
racks; and, in my way of thinking, the 
best.” 

** Yes, Lulie, he is perfect. If I could see 
another just as nice, just as handsome, and 
just as good, I should not object to’? — paus- 
ing, as if in doubt. 

“ Getting married too?” laughed her hap- 
py sister, 

**Going to walk with him,’’ demurely an- 
swered Rose. 

’ “Oh, you provoking creature! I have a 
great mind to slap you,”’ sidling up to ker 
with her pink palm spread, 

*“Oh, please don’t: I ’ll never do so 
again,’’ she laughingly pleaded. Come, 
let us make bouquets and garlands to deco- 
rate the table and pictures. It will please 
George, I know. Ile loves everything beau- 
tiful, else he had not chosen you,”’ glancing 
admiringly at Lulie. 

**Flatterer!”’ cried the radiant girl-wife. 
“*Yes, we will have a little jubilee in honor 
of his leaving the service. O Rose! I shall 
be so happy. That is the only drawback to 
my perfect happiness, —those nasty bar- 
racks, and the disagreeable men in them.” 

“* They are not all disagreeable, are they, 
Lulie?” 

“Oh, no,’”’ she answered; and she broke 
off a dewy, fragrant rose, and peered into 
its damask heart; ** not all of them, but one 
in particular, — Lieutenant Monterry. He 
will be a lord when his father dies; and he 
puts on a great many airs in consequence, 
and manages to make himself very disagree- 
able, —at least I think so.,”’ 

“T am rather sorry for that, for | had 
almost decided to set my cap forhim. It 
would sound rather nice, ‘ Lady Monterry,’ 
‘Lady Rose Monterry,’ now would it not, 
Lulie?”’ 

“Yes, if it were any other man who own- 
ed the title; but I should not love to sce 
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_you the wife of Arthur Monterry, as I know 
him, There, I think we have enough flow- 
_ers. Let us use what we have before we 
pluck any more.” 

And the two beauties, gathering their 
floral treasures in their arms, entered the 
house by the low windows, and the lace 
curtains fluttered in the breeze caused by 
the wafting of their gauzy garments. 

We will now seek a far different scene. 


The mess-table in Newport Barracks was 
a sigkt to behold, —a glittering mass of 
snowy damask. cut glass of different colors, 
and silver and flowers; and it almost groan- 
ed beneath its load of rich viands, — while 
around it sat a company of roystering, hap- 
py inen, ** the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot,’’ for the time, at least. 

Gayest and merriest of all these was Ar- 
thur Monterry. He was a wild, handsome 
fellow of twenty-five, of very cenerous dis- 
position, but very loose morals. He was 
well liked by a certain set of the men, and 
-not so much admired by others. His weak- 
est point was women; his next weakest, 
wine: and when he had imbibed a certain 
amount of the latter he was always very 
profuse in his admiration for, and his con- 
ceited boasts of triumph over, the former. 
It was so now. As the dinner progressed, 
the hilarity ran high, and toasts and boasts 
and songs and jokes made the long room 
ring again. 

George was not in his element, it was 
plain. His heart was with his pure young 
wife, and he longed to be with her himself. 
He was uncommonly quiet, and ate little, 
drinking less, which his companions no- 
ticed, and bantered bim upon its cause, 
calling him Benedict the Second, and laugh- 
ing uproariously when, in spite of himself, 
he blushed; but it was because he did not 
like his young wife’s name bandied around 
in such a place. 

Monterry watched him with a frown, for 
his happiness was very distasteful to the 
proud man, — more especially so, as he had 
been a suitor for the same fair lady’s hand; 
but a very unsuccessful one, as we perceive 
by her mafrying George Sunderland, whom 
ehe loved, and who loved her with a passion 
stronger than death itself. 

As I said, his perfect content and intense 
happiness galled the handsome libertine; 
and now, inflamed with wine as he was, his 
jealousy burned like a slumbering volcano, 
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and every word or smile of his successfa) 
rival but added fuel to the flames which 
momentarily threatened to burst forth wit} 
devouring and destructive force. 

A great many boasts had been vaunted 
and a great many fair names befouled, wher 
at last Monterry, with a sidelong, treacher. 
ous look at young Sunderland, asked, in 
loud voice, — 

*“Who has seen the beautiful queen of 
flowers and hearts, who has arrived latelr 
from London to be transplanted into th. 
soil of the Isleof Wight? I mean the beau 
tiful and gushing Rose Montfort.” 

George paled and trembled, but kept hi 
temper. The friends of each looked pal 
and flustered, for they feared a quarrel. 

What! have none of you seen the clear 
limbed Hebe?” in pretended wonder, 

**Hush, Monterry! you don’t know whs 
you are talking about. Do you remembe 
she is George Sunderland's wife’s sister?”’ 

“I don’t care if she is his wife’s grand 
mother,”’ he cried, with drunken levity. “ 
say she is a buster, gentlemen, —a regula 
stunner; and, what is still more delightfu: 
—this is, of course, a secret between ous 
selves, gentlemen, — just a little fast.” 

George sprang to his feet, as lurid as ; 
corpse. 

**You are a liar!’ he whispered, hoars 
with passion. ‘ 

Monterry went on as if he had not heare 
him. 

“And I wager my brown filly that a 
month from today I will wear her favors 
openly. I think I can win her easily, — 
women of her temperament are generally 
pretty easy’? — 

Here George’s glass struck him in the 
face, the red wine trickling down his ruffled 
shirt-front, and staining his delicate, jewel- 
ed hands like crimson gore, as the maddened 
man repeated, this time in clarion tones, — 

** You area liar, Monterry. Rose Mont- 
fort is as pure a woman as ever drew breath; 
and you are an infernal coward to say oth- 
erwise. A coward: do you hear, snake? I 
proclaim you a coward.” 

Monterry quietly wiped the wine from his 
face, and smiled a sardonic smile, as he an- 
swered, — 

**Remember, gentlemen, — a month from 
today: mark it in your betting-books.”’ 

George rushed toward the tantalizing 
devil, and would have choked him on the 
spot, but his friends held him back, panting 


and struggling, with drops of sweat upon 
his handsome, manly brow. 

**T shall have to change my shirt,’’ the 
libertine Monterry coolly said, glancing in- 
sultingly at the excited man a few steps 
from him. 

**Shame! shame on you, Monterry, fora 
paltry coward!’ cried one of his friends; 
and ‘Shame! Shame!’’ echoed the whole 
room, 

George drew a long breath, and, releas- 
ing himself from the friendly hands which 
held bim, took from his pocket his gaunt- 
let, and flung it at Monterry’s feet. 

‘Arthur Monterry, you must answer 
with your life for that foul charge and 
those boasting words.” 

Monterry threw his own at George’s feet, 
and coolly answered, — 

“Delighted. At what time and place? 
and what weapons?”’ 

‘“*Now. Carrisbrook Castle. Pistols.’ 

“Thanks, I, as the challenged party, 
had the choice of weapons; but you see I 
am generous: I waive my rights. Harri- 
son, I wish you to attend me as second. 
Gentlemen, if you will excuse me a few sec- 
onds, I would be glad: 1 wish to change my 
shirt.’’ 

And, smiling still, he left the room, Once 
outside, he shook his fist at the door, and a 
look of deadly hate overspread his face, as 
he hissed, — 

* At last! at last!’ 

George’s friends surrounded him with 
kind words of encouragement, and words of 
praise for his gallant defence of a pure wo- 
mals name; and many were the fierce de- 
nunciations of the cowardly attack of Mon- 
terry. It was a quarter past three when 
they started for Carrisbrook Castle, with 
one exception a sad-hearted little band, 


Lulie Sunderland rode slowly along in a 
happy, dreamy mood. She was early, the 
afternoon was delightful, and the air laden 
with sweet, enervating scents; so she lay 
back in the low carriage, and let the reins 
hang loosely in her listless fingers. Sweet 
smiles played about her dimpled mouth 
ever and anon, and a radiant light gleamed 
in her heaven-blue eyes, At last her 
thoughts fou:.d words, 

‘**How good God has been to me, — how 
very good: first, in giving such a darling fa- 
ther and mother, and pleasant home; and 
now filling my cup to overflowing with joy 


and gladness in.George’s dear Jove, : Only 
five minutes now, and 1 shall see his bless- 
ed face and loving smile, and hear his dear, 
cheerful voice. Oh, it seems an age since L 
saw him last, and it is barely four hours! , I 
don’t know what the matter is with me:,it 
seems as though | never had wanted to, see 
him so badly as I do now. Oh! here are 
the gates,” taking out her watch, ‘It 
wants just one minute; and my darling is 
always punctual, Whoa, Pinky! whoa, 
Daisy! We will wait for our lord and mas- 
ter here, where he will see us the minute he 
steps out of the door.”’ 

“Ob!” she cried, glancing down the road, 
“‘what is the matter? Some one has got 
hurt, Poor fellow! whocan it be? There 
is Major Harrison, White, Stuart, and Dr, 
Martin, and that detestable Monterry! I 
wonder who is hurt? I declare, I feel quite 
sick. I thought they were going to be at 
the celebration dinner. Why, what ails the 
men?” 

For they had just lifted ther eyes, and be- 
held the fair bride of a month waiting at 
the gate for her dilatory husband, and they 
simultaneously came to a dead halt twenty 
yards from the pretty, snowy carriage and 
its lonely occupant, and every face paled, 
and every lip grew ashen, and trembled, and 
great tears roiled over bronzed cheeks un- 
checked. Monterry skulked in the rear like 
a whipped dog. 

Lulie glanced from one to another, and a 
great pang shot from brain to heart: then 
she stepped lightly to the ground, and flew 
to the side of the bier, and stretched out 
her hand to uncover the hidden face. Ma- 
jor Harrison strove to prevent h r; but with 
an air of dignity she resented his interfer- 
ence, and drew down the cloak in which the 
wounded man was wrapped, disclosing the 
deathly features of her husband, 

She did not scream or moun, but looked 
in all their faces in turn to discover his 
murderer. At last she came to Monterry, 
who lingered near in spite of himself, She 
stood in front of him, and gazed into his 
awe-struck eyes with orbs that seemed to 
emit scathing gleams of lightning. He cow- 
ered and trembled Lefore the woman he had 
widowed. At this moment the clock struck 
four. 

**Artbur Monterry, you have murdered 
George Sunderland; murdered him, I gay. 
You have always hated him, and now this 


is your revenge. Now listen: I curse you, 
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Arthur Monterry,—curse you! I pray that 
you may never know another really happy 
moment; that every joy may turn to sor- 
Tow, every pleasure be turned to pain; and 
that your death, when God pleases to call 
you, may be one of violence and horror. 
You have ruined my life, —have made a 
widow of me, who am only one month a 
wife!’ Then turning to the body of her 
husband she murmured, “‘ A widow! a wid- 
ow!’ as though she could not realize the 
fact; then, with a piercing scream of, “‘O 
George! my husband!” fell prone on his 
life.ess body, for the time as lifeless as he. 

Monterry would have fallen had not one 
of his comrades gone to his assistance. Le 
Was now sober, and fully realized the enor- 
mity of his crime; and, strange to say, now 
death had claimed his rival, he could not 
imagine what cause he could ever have had 
for enmity, and would freely have given 
his life could he by so doing have restored 
that of Lulie’s husband, and his face was 
as ghastly as that of the dead. 

Tender hands bore the young wife to her 
desolated home, and prepared her husband 
for his last long rest; but it was many 
hours ere Lulie came back to consciousness 
of her trouble, and when she did all signs 
of violence had disappeared, and George lay 
as in a quiet sleep in the pretty flower-deck- 
ed parlor, where she and Rose had worked 
£0 happily only that morning. Rose stood 
over the couch whereon he lay with eyes 
burning with unshed tears, and tense lines 
drawn through the fair young face, and 
hands clasped fierce and hard, murmuring 
through ashy lips, — 

**Tfe died for me, he died forme! O my 
God! he died for me! What did I come 
for? Poor Lulie! O George, my brother, 
I wish I had never seen your dear face!’’ 


We will pass over the funeral, and all its 
sad rites, and leave two years beliind us. 
Lulie and Rose still occupy the little bird’s- 
nest of a cottage, and their aunt has left 
London and its gay doings to keep them 
company. 

It is a lovely day in June, and Lulie is 
seated in a low rocker in one of the rose- 
embowered arbors, gazing with glowing, 
worshiping eyes upon a sleeping boy over a 
year of age, her child; the image of her lost 
husband, and his namesake. Great tears 
drop froia her eyes and shine upon the ba- 
by’s sunny hair as she whispers, — 


“My own, my own! my George?’ 

Rose stands in the doorway, and Lulie 
looks up. 

“Ts he not the image of his father, Rose? 
Ah! how proud George would have been of 
him, —our boy! O Rose! I began to doubt 
God’s goodness until be sent this precious 
link which binds me yet closer to heaven 
and my husband. But what makes you so 
pale, dear?” anxiously. 

**Lulie, I have just refused Arthur Mon- 

” 


“Did he dare propose? But, then, why 
not? If ever there was a repentant man, 
he is one,” in a sad, forgiving voice. 

“Tle said your curse had proven a true 
one, for he has never known a happy hour 
since; and though he asked me to be his 
wife he did not expect a propitious answer, 
I—I really pitied him, Lulie; but I swore 
over George’s bier to have revenge, and — 
and I have,” sobs choking her utterance. 

**Sorry revenge, poor girl! Rose, I thank 
you for your fealty; but do not carry your 
revenge too far. I try hard to forgive Mon- 
terry the ruin of my hopes, and if I could 
recall my words I would; for his poor, pa- 
tient face haunts me. I have never secn 
him smile since that dreadful day; and, 
Rose, it is nut too late,—recall him. I will 
try to treat him as a brother. I know your 
heart bétter than you do yourself, You 
have been leading him on for revenge; but 
your revenge will recoil upon your own 
heart.” 

Rose shook her head defiantly, and an- 
swered, — 

“IT think you are mistaken, Lulie. Why, 
what ails auntie? See her cap-strings fly! 
Why, how pale she is! Auntie! auntie! 
what is the matter?” as the old lady stop- 
ped, pale and breathless. 

*O Lulie! O Rose! my poor, poor girl?’ 

**What is it, auntie?” cried Rose, turning 
red and white by turns. ‘ Father —moth- 
er’? — anxiously. 

** Neither, neither. Arthur Monterry” — 

“What of Lim?” together cried Lulie and 
Rose. 

“Dead! shot himself fifteen minutes 
since!’ 

**George, you are avenged! I have killed 
him, and I loved him!’ cried Rose, as she 
sank at her sister’s feet. 

Later, as they sat together, Rose clasped 
Lulie in a warm embrace, and, kissing her 
fondly, whispered through her tears, — 
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** We will live for each other, dear sister, 
and for George’s boy. I am sorry Arthur 
should have taken his life into his own 
hands; but perhaps it is as well that he is 
at rest. I never could have been wholly 
happy with him, for I should have always 
fancied I saw blood upon his hands, even in 
our happiest moments.” 

Luiie gave a sigh of relief as she re:urned 
her sister’s fond caresses, 

**l am glad, my darling, that you are so 
resigned. I feared it might spoil your life 
for the whole future. We must try and 
live our lives alone: no, not alone, for God 


is above us, and still spares to us our pa- 
rents and this darling; and we will strive to 
be happy, and, in planning our George’s fu- 
ture, strive to forget the horrors of the past, 
and remember only its pleasures. It is not 
granted us to.be too happy on earth, —else 
we might, in our selfish pleasure, forget 
there was a hereafter. We will live for oth- 
ers, dear sister. Let us see how bright we 
can make other and even sadder lives than 
our own; and in time we shall, not forget, 
but cease to mourn, and look forward to a 
bright, a glorious reunion with those who 
are not lost, but only gone before.” 


A DELUSION. 


BY FRANK A. BROWN. 


It was a dream, and nothing more; 
Though passing well it pleased his soul, 
Like nectar from the fragrant bowl 

That Hebe served'in days of yore. 


It laughed at reason, conquered sense, 
O’erleaping every boundary-line, 
As Lamia in the olden time 

Made seeming substance from pretense, 


Oh! merry was the fleeting day, 


And joyous was the passing night; 
For then his life was sweet delight, 
And each short moment bright and gay. 


Deluded hopes last not for long: 
The love he dreamed of evermore : , 
Passed like a sunbeam from the door, 
And hushed the music and the song. : 


Like gold of Tantalus it fled, 
And left him penury and chill, 
With but the shadow of a will, 
With aching heart and weary head, 
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JOHNS ONO TER. 


MY LIFE’S LESSON. 
BY ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LEAVING THE OLD HOME, 


While Jack went out to meet his visitor, 
I retired into the kitchen to consult with 
the cook; and as it was churning-day, and 
she had had a great trial of patience over 
the butter, which would n’t come, and was 
therefore very busy and not as amiable as 
she might be, I staid to make such extra 
preparations for lunch as I considered ne- 
cessary, under the circumstances, for the 
honor of the house. I made some rissoles 
from cold beef, and I found some remains 
of roast chickens, which I fricasseed. I went 
into the back garden myself to get a bunch 
of herbs, and saw Jack and Mr, Pelham 
walking round the premises and inspecting 
the new stock, ewith their hands behind 
their backs, regardless of the east wind, 
and courting the sun, which was just be- 
ginning to shine. 

“There ’s a capital opportunity for speak- 
ing about Audrey,” I said to myself. And 
I returned to my stewpan and mixed the in- 
gredients for my gravy, full of the notion 
that that was sure to be the subject of their 
conversation. 

I must have staid in the kitchen fully 
an hour, not caring much for Mr. Pelham’s 


company, ana very much liking a turn at 
cooking whenever I had the chance of it 
(for Jack always liked what I made); and 
then, when rissoles were ready, and chick- 
en-joints laid out, and gravies had come to 
their proper flavor and richness, I went to 
the dairy to get cream and eggs, and give 
last directions to the cook, and then up- 
stai>s to dress myself. 

When I had cooled my face and made 
myself respectable, I came down-stairs 
softly, and went to see if the fire was burn- 
ing in the drawing-room. Before I reached 
the door, which was standing ajar, I heard 
the voices of the two gentlemen within, and 
paused, thinking that, if they were talking 
about Audrey, I had better not disturb 
them. I did not mean to be an eavesdrop- 
per; but, in the moment of my hesitation 
as to whether I should go in,or go away, 
Mr. Pelham said something which rooted 
me to the spot, and made me listen in spite 
of myself. 

“You see, my good fellow, it ’s no use 
our shutting our eyes to the fact that Daisy 
is grown up, and a child no longer, And 
you—whatever your real age may be— 
don’t look a day over thirty, and are no 
more her uncle thanIam. Of course you 
don’t hear people make remarks, but the 
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thing is getting noticed and talked about all 
the same,”’ 

**T have never been in the habit of mind- 
ing what people say,” replied Jack, in a 
painfully haughty tone (I knew just. how 
he looked when he said it); “and neither 
Daisy nor I have done anything to outrage 
propriety, that I am aware of.” 

** Of course not, of course not. You need 
n’t be huffy about it, Stafford. It was 
purely as a friend that I came over today to 
give you a hint,—a mere hint, — that 
it would be as well, for the dear girl’s sake, 
to be making some change in your domestic 
arrangements. My poor wife suggested 
that it was only an old friend’s duty, both 
to you and to her, She takes a mother’s 
interest in Daisy, you know, and women 
understand all those things better than we 
do.” 

“How is Mrs. Pelham?” asked Jack 
coolly. ‘*I hope these cold east winds 
don’t try her much?” 

*“Yes—they do, they do. But about 
this matter, Stafford,—it won’t do to be 
having Daisy a subject for spiteful gossip, 
you know. There’s a good many women 


envying her her position in this house, I 
can tell you, and envy is the mother of 
scandal. Her father left her in your care — 
trusted her to you, you know”? — 

“T’m not likely to forget that!’ Jack 
broke in, almost passionately; ‘and I ap- 
peal to her father in heaven if I have proved 


unworthy of his trust. Mr. Pelham,’ — in 
a gentler tone, — “ you mean kindly, I know, 
and I am much obliged to you for your ad- 
vice. I will think it over. Ihave always 
done my best for Daisy, and I will do my 
best for her now; I only want to see my 
way clearly.” 

‘*I’m glad to hear you say so,” rejoined 
his friend. ‘‘I was sure you would see the 
thing in the right light when once you al- 
lowed yourself to think of it calmly. As 
for seeing your way, it ought to be an easy 
matter for you to get her a proper chaperone, 
and that’s all that ’s wanted.” 

** All!’ echoed Jack ironically. 

‘Well, you try, and tell me if you find 
any difficulty. There’s Miss Johnson and 
Miss’? — 

“Oh,” said Jack, “that ’s what you 
mean! No, thank you. Daisy will have 
to go without a chaperone if I can only get 
her one that way.” 

“Then why don’t you marry Daisy her- 
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self? That would settle the whole thing, 
off-hand. I suppose you don’t mean to be 
a bachelor all your life?”’ 

There was a long pause after this stupen- 
dous proposition, and my heart stood still 
with shame and terror. I wanted to run 
away before I could hear Jack’s reply, —I 
would have given anything to have been 
hidden that minute in the deepest cellar 
under the house, but my feet seemed glued 
to the floor I stood on, and I was fascinated 
beyond the power to move, 

Then I heard Jack stride across the room 
and swing one of the window-curtains 
aside, with a loud rattling of the rings upon 
the pole. ‘‘ You may consider that out of 
the question,’ he said, in a low, haughty 
tone. And as soon as those words were 
out of his mouth, the spell upon me was 
broken, and I turned and crept away softly, 
lest he should hear me, but with a feeling 
in my heart that life had changed suddenly 
to darkness, and a wish that I could go to 
sleep in it, and never wake up any more, 
I went up-stairs, mechanically, to my own 
room, and shut myself in. I looked round 
at all the pretty things Jack had gathered 
there for me years ago, and the many gifts 
he had added to them since, — the carvings, 
the statuettes, the pictures, the photograph 
of the white marble monument over the 
well at Cawnpore, with the angel standing, 
with bent head and felded hands, beneath 
the cross, —and it seemed something won- 
derful that they should all look just the 
same as they did not ten minutés before. 
Oh, what had happened ? — what had Jack 
meant? — what had I done? I tried to un- 
derstand it, but was clearly conscious of 
nothing but that all our happy life together 
was broken up ard ruined, and that I was 
burning and tingling from head to foot with 
shame. If I had forgotten my place in my 
guardian’s house and heart, I should never 
be able to do it again: that was a good 
thing perhaps. But how I hated Mr. Pel- 
ham for five or ten minutes, no words can 
say, not because he had wakened me up 
out of my fool’s paradise, and not because 
he had roused Jack to speak his mind with 
that almost brutal plainness, but because 
he had so outraged and shamed us both, [| 
clenched my hands and I ground my teeth, 
as I stood in the middle of the room, and 
heard the doors opening and shutting down- 
stairs; and then I flung myself on my knees, 
at the bedside, and buried my head in the 


connterpane, and eased my heart with wild 
and bitter weeping. It is all very well to 
say it is a disgrace for a woman to love 
where her love is not asked or wanted, —I 
knew it was. I felt the disgrace of it to the 
very bottom of my soul; but I could not 
help it now. It was done, and it could not 
be undone. ‘“O my darling?’ I sobbed, 
as I laid his precious picture to my cheek, — 
the calm, grave, imperturbable face! I 
thought of all his tender care and goodness 
to me for so many years, and I had not a 
thought in my heart of resentment toward 
him, that I was only a child to him still, 
who was everything to me. All I did was 
to hate myself and Mr. Pelham. 

When my passion had spent itself a little, 
I suddenly bethought myself of luncheon. 
There was nothing to do to the fricassee, 
when I left it, but to warm up the chicken 
and put in the yolks of eggs and cream; 
and, as it would not bear standing long 
after that, I reflected that luncheon must 
be nearly ready. Jack would be calling 
me. And Jack must never know that I 
had heard, or thought of, the things Mr. 
Pelham had been saying to him. I must 
dry my eyes and wash my face, and re-ad- 
just my frills and ribbons, and look as if 
nothing had happened. And more than 
that, I must now try, I said to myself, to 
feel and be as if nothing had happened. I 
did not believe I could do it, of course, but 
I clearly understood that it was my bounden 
duty to try my utmost, 

** Daisy,” called a voice up the staircase, 
just as I had completed my preparations for 
going down. 

**Yes, uncle,’ I replied; have been 
busy cooking, but I’m coming now.” And 
I descended to the drawing-room, and 
shook hands with Mr. Pelham, and asked 
how the Ely people were, and behaved my- 
self properly; and Jack stood by the man- 
telpiece, drumming on it with his fingers, 
and I am sure had no suspicion that I had 
been crying. 

I presided over my fricasse, and ate some 
of it, though it nearly choked me. I went 
out and gathered a bouquet for Mrs, Pel- 
ham, and packed her a basket of new-laid 
eggs and spring vegetables; and then I stood 
at the gate with Jack, hugging my hands 
in the cold east wind, to watch our visitor’s 
departure, — with a heavy sinking of the 
heart as I wondered what would come next. 
‘Shall we have a walk, Daisy?” asked 
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Jack, when the brougham and gray horse 
had vanished out of sight. I was so full of 
my own thoughts that I did not notice he 
was speaking to me, until he startled me 
by touching my shoulder. 

are you thinking of?’ he inquired 
then, in just his old gentle way. 

“T was thinking of a day when Mrs, Pel- 
ham came once to see us’ —and there I 
paused, 

**So was I,’’ he replied. ‘‘Go and wrap 
yourself up, and we ’]I have a little walk, as 
we had then.’”’ And I did as he bade me, 
and came out to him again, and we set off 
in silence down the road together. 

Daisy,’”’ he said presently, ‘‘ Mrs, Pel- 
ham wants you to go back to her, and I 
think you ’d better. She is evidently get- 
ting weaker, from all I can hear, and she 
seems to like to have you about her better 
than any one,”’ 

“Very well, uncle,” I said meekly, and 
all my heart seemed one great sigh. ‘*‘Am 
I to stay long?” 

**Oh, as long as she wants you, I sup- 

” 

** And shall you be here, or shall you go 
away again?” 

**T shall go to London for a few months, 
I think. 1’ve some business there I want 
to see to. I’ll not be gone long, and you 
must write to me, of course. Don’t you 
care about it, Daisy? You shall do just as 
you like, dear.”’ 

But of course I said I’d go, and I went. 
We never had any more really happy time 
together somehow, though we neither of us 
spoke of the difference; and I was almost 
glad to go. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MRS. PELHAM’S LAST WISH. 


On the morning of my return to Ely it 
was raining steadily, and Mrs, Pelham, 
kindly considering that an open dogeart 
was the only vehicle Jack possessed, sent 
her carriage for me. I am afraid I did not 
feel as grateful for the attention as I ought 
to have done, and I don’t think Jack did 
either. 

When I came down dressed for my jour- 
ney, Jack took my hand, and led me into 
the study, and there presented me with one 
of Parkins and Gotto’s pretty traveling-bags, 
all silk-lined and silver-mounted, with my 
name “ Margaret Monteith” engraved upon 
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it, in a pocket of which I afterward found 
a packet of bank-notes, “It’s not much 
of a thing,” said he, tossing it over roughly 
as it lay on the table, “ but they told me 
ladies used them and found them handy, so 
I thought perhaps you ’d like one. There, 
you don’t want to say anything about it, 
you know, —I understand.” For I began 
to thank him, with a lump of tears in my 
throat. 

* You are very good to me, uncle,” I did 
manage to blurt out. 

“Nonsense, Daisy. If I’ve been good to 
you, you ’ve been far more good to me, 
You ’ve made my life—well, never mind 
about that. You ’ve just been the sun- 
shine of the house, that’s all. tell you 
another thing, Daisy,—you are not to call 
me ‘uncle’ any more, You ’re too big 
now, and I ’m not gray-haired yet, you 
know.” He began to fumble and pluck at 
the bag, and to redden a little through his 
clear bronze cheek, still scarred with a 
white mark all down it. As for me, I felt 
that I was crimson to the roots of my hair. 
Oh, if I had never listened to Mr. Pelham 
at the drawing-room door that day! But 
it’s of no use thinking of what might have 
been. 

‘* What shall I say, then?” I timidly asked 
him, 

“Say ‘Jack.’ It ’s short;—and your 
mother used to call me Jack always. You 
don’t think I’m too old to be called Jack 
now, do you?” 

I looked up at him for a moment, as he 
stood before me, with his hands in the 
pockets of his short gray coat, —tall, and 
strong, and handsome, with his noble brow 
and bold, keen eyes, and that great beauti- 
ful mustache and beard, as bright a tawny 
chestnut as ever; and I knew that Mr. Pel- 
ham had spoken truth when he said he did 
not look a day over thirty. 

**Very well then,”’ said Jack, reading my 
answer in my face; ‘‘don’t make an old 
fogy of me by calling me ‘ uncle’ any more, 
nor by thinking of me as ‘ uncle’ any more, 
Think of me as—as—your friend and 
closest comrade, Daisy; your brother, if 
you like that better. There’s not half so 
much difference between us, rea'ly, as be- 
tween many a brother and sister.” 

“No,” I said; “but it will take me a 
long time to get used to calling you by 
another name.” 

“Try it now,” he replied. ‘‘ Let me hear 


you say it once or twice before you go. 
Are you warm enough, Daisy?” 

* Yes, thank you— Jack,” I stammered, 
flushing scarlet again, as he stood looking 
at me and waiting for the word, “I can’t 
say it any more now,’ I added desperately, 
feeling almost on the verge of hysterics, 
though I could not tell why. “I ’ll get 
used to it presently.” 

“When you have written to me a few 
times,” he said, taking my hand again 
quietly to lead me into the hall. ‘“‘ Daisy, 
remember I want you to write often. I 
shall be always looking for your letters 
when I no longer have you, and I shall ex- 
pect you to tell me everything as you used. 
You understand? If ever you want any- 
thing—if you are in any trouble, or diffi- 
culty, or want advice, or want to come 
home—if anything goes wrong — whatever 
happens — you ’ll be sure to write all about 
it to me, won’t you? I shall not be so far 
away this time that I cannot come to you 
at a few hours’ notice. You ’ll promige 
that, Daisy?” 

** Yes — thank you, yes,’’ I said; 
ing all the while how, under the circum 
stances, I could fulfill such a promise in a 
way to satisfy him. 

**Not that I want you to make a duty of 
it,—to force yourself to write when you 
are not in the mind,” he added. ‘Don’t 
make a task of it. Just write when it gives 
you pleasure to write. Ah, here are the 
servants to say good-by.”” And he walked 
away from me through the open hall door, 
and went to see if all my things were in the 
carriage, returning with an umbrella when 
I had made my adieu. ‘It’s not going to 
hold up today,”’ he said, as we walked down 
the garden path, side by side, His tone 
was so abrupt and careless that I knew he 
had some deeper feeling under it. ‘* Mind 
the mud, Daisy; your boots don’t look very 
thick.” 

Reaching the roadway, I wriggled cpesit 
from under the umbrella and scrambled 
into the carriage; and I leaned back help 
lessly, and began to calculate how long I 
could keep my tears from showing them- 
selves, 

Jack reached over me to tuck the shawls 
about my knees, and when that was done, 
he looked into my face with the most open 
look of love and longing that I had ever 
seen in his dear eyes since I had known 
him, 
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Oh, if I had had a grain of sense to un- 
derstand him then, how different everything 
would have been! 

“Are you not well?” he said, under his 
‘breath, and he took my hand and held it 
tight. ‘‘Are you quite sure you want to 
go, my little girl? You shall do what you 
wish, in spite of anybody. Would you 
rather stay? Tell me.” 

But I thought of Mr. Pelham’s proprie- 
ties, and of the embarrassments I had al- 
ready caused by growing up a woman in a 
bachelor’s house; and I rallied enough of 
self-respect to restrain my tears for afew 
minutes longer, and to tell him I preferred 
to go. 

If I had not heard what I had heard from 
his own lips, I should have thought he was 
disappointed with my answer, as he silently 
and slowly drew himself away from me. 
“Then good-by,’’ said he, “‘for a little 
while. I shall call in at the college tomor- 
row on my way to London. Good-by, and 
God bless you, my Daisy.’”’ Holding my 
‘hand still, he lifted it suddenly, and kissed 
it, with a kiss that sent its warmth through 
every nerve I had; and then he banged the 
door and marched back into the house, 
~mever looking at me again. 

William pulled up his coat-collar about 
shis ears, touched the gray horse with the 
‘whip, and off he went down the village 
‘street through the dismal downpour, I 
softly drew the blinds over all the windows, 
then went on my knees, laid my face on 
-the cushion before me, and cried in peace 
-and comfort until I had no more tears left 
to cry with. 

**So that is over,”’ I said to myself, as we 
‘were nearing Ely, when I was composed 
‘and quiet, and had drawn up the blinds 
again. ‘“‘And now what am I to do? 
When I leave Mrs. Pelham again where am 
I to go to? Howcan I manage so as to 
keep myself from being an incumbrance 
and an embarrassment to my dear love any 
more?’ Wild ideas of running away, and 
seeking a situation as a governess, of hunt- 
ing up Mrs. Carter and asking her to take 
ame back, of volunteering for a nurse’s place 
on some hospital staff, jostled one another 
in my aching head. I could not bear the 
@readful reflection that, if I went home 
again, I might drive Jack away, or drive 
him to think of marrying me as the only re- 
source open to him, that plan which Mr. 
Pelham had suggested to his unwilling con- 


sideration, And yet I could not bear to 
think of not going back. I said to myself, 
with the calm despair of seventeen, that I 
should not live very long after such a sepa- 
ration. And the thought gave me comfort. 

As the carriage rolled into the prebendal 
inclosure through the noble old Norman 
gateway, I reflected with relief that for the 
present, at any rate, I was satisfactorily 
provided for. It gave me a sense of pleas- 
ure to think how Mrs, Pelham would be 
looking out for me, and of the power I had 
to be of use to her. While she lived, and 
wanted me, I had no need to make plans. 
And then I began to long for the morrow, 
and Jack’s promised call on his way to Lon- 
don, the boundary now of my outlook into 
the future. 

I found all the welcome I had expected 
when I reached my destination. Alice was 
almost hysterical when she opened the hall 
door for me; and Mrs. Pelham stretched out 
both arms from the sofa, when I entered 
the drawing-room, and blessed me for com- 
ing, with tears in her eyes. % 

**T have been so lost and lonely, with both 
my daughters gone,”’ said the poor creature. 
“You won’t leave me again, will you, 
Daisy? I shall not want you long, my 
child.”’ 

And, indeed, I could see that for myself 
plainly. She fell back upon her pillows, af- 
ter this slight exertion, panting and spent, 
with her poor, thin hands shaking, and I 
had to give her a smelling-bottle and a glass 
of wine to prevent her from fainting quite 
off. 

**I wish I had come before,’’ I said, sink- 
ing on my knees beside her, and kissing her 
wasted face, over which the gray skin was 
drawn and puckered. ‘And I will never 
leave you again while you want me, never.” 

When I went to my room, I found a fire, 
an easy-chair, some new books, and a bunch 
of flowers,—all' kinds of silent welcomes 
which went to my heart. Since I had left 
that room it had had a fresh carpet, a pretty 
new cover to the dressing-table, and small 
additions of furniture, which had quite al- 
tered its appearance. 

**I suppose it was done up for Miss Ham- 
ilton,”’ I remarked to Alice, who came to 
help me to unpack. 

“Dear, no, miss,” said Alice. “Miss 
Hamilton had the large spare room. Mis- 
sus had all this done for you; and she made 
us carry her in this morning to see if it was 


done properly. I believe,” added Alice sol- 
emnly, “she would have died of disappoint- 
ment if you had n’t come today, Miss 
Daisy.” ‘ 

I lunched down-stairs with Mr. Pelham, 
who was most affable and attentive; and all 
the afternoon I sat with his wife, reading 
and talking quietly. Our reading was from 
the Bible and u book of devotions for the 
sick, which she always kept beside her; and 
our talk, when not upon religious subjects, 
referred entirely to her two children, Rolfe 
and Audrey. 

**T have a little property of my own to 
leave them,”’ said Mrs. Pelham; “‘a very 
little. Mr. Pelham objects so much to my 
leaving anything to Audrey, that I have be- 
queathed all'to Rolfe. But Rolfe has prom- 
ised me he will go to Australia, and find 
her, and do everything he can for her with 
her share; and it has taken such a weight 
off my mind, Daisy! I can trust him so 
fully: he will do all I would do myself, and 
better than I could do it. He is such a 
good, good boy, Daisy! Never mother had 
a better son!” 

And, as she said it, the ready tears came 
into her pale eyes. 

sure he is very good,” I said sooth- 
ingly. ‘And I’m so glad poor Audrey will 
be seen to at last.’’ 

** Yes: it seems strange that she should 
have been forsaken so long,” sighed she, 
“You must not think it is because her fa- 
ther does not love her, Daisy. He was the 
best of fathers always; but —but—he is a 
little peculiar: and she did treat him very 
badly, poor girl. Some of these days, if she 
will but humble herself to him, he will re- 
ceive her back with open arms, I shall not 
live to see it, but I feel that it will be so. I 
leave it in Rolfe’s hands now: he is sure to 
do everything for the best.”’ 

She required a rest after this long speech, 
and lay quite still, with her eyes closed. 
Presently she resumed her conversation by 
asking me when I had seen Rolfe last. I 
told her not for a long time, and that I sup- 
posed he was preparing for the Trinity or- 
dination. 

* Yes, he is,’’ said she; “‘and I think he 
allows it to prey upon his mind too much, 
He is so earnest, and so conscientious, you 
know, Daisy. I’m afraid when you see 
him you will think he has altered. He looks 
very thin, and he coughs a great deal. 
When I am gone, Daisy, you must use your 
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influence to get him to start off to Anstralia 
atonce. The doctor says nothing could ba 
better for him than a sea-voyage, and a year 
or two in that climate.”’ 

So we talked until dinner-time, when 
again Mr. Pelham and I had to entertain 
one another, On this occasion he gave mé 
a confidential account of Miss Hamilton’s 
sojourn in the house; how silly and low- 
spirited she had been, how she had never 
gone into the sick-room without knocking 
down the bottles with her trains and 
flounces, how she had wanted more waiting 
upon than the invalid herself, and how she 
had made Maria ten times worse than she 


would have been by fretting and fussing 


over her. 

“TI told her you were coming, Daisy, as 
soon as we thought it at all likely that your 
uncle would let you; and she was only too 
glad of the excuse to take herself off to a 
livelier place. I’m glad enough she’s gone, 
and glad enough to see your bright face 
about the house again, my dear.” 

** You are very kind,”’ I mumbied, not in 
the least won over by such a graciots 
speech. 

After dinner I helped Mrs. Pelham to. 
bed, read to her until she went to sleep, and 
then sat by her fireside to muse and think 
alone. All I thought of was my recéiit 
parting from Jack, and my coming inter- 
view with him on the morrow, and of ail 


that might happen before we should meet 
again. Naturally, I was strongly touched 
and stirred by the tenderness of his mannér 
to me in the morning, and by that wish of 
his that I should not call him, nor think of 
him, as ‘“‘uncle” any more; and yet his 
speech to Mr. Pelham, ‘‘ You may look 
upon that as out of the question,” Which 
was always before my mird, forced me to 
the concluson that it was only as a child, or 
a “‘sister,’’ that he loved or ever meant to 
Jove me. But if 1 had known it to be oth- 
erwise I could not have longed to see him 
again more fervently. 

And after all, when he did come, I never 
had him to myself fora moment. He was 
shown up to the drawing-room, where of 
course poor, dear Mrs, Pelham monopolized 
him; and when he went away, five minutes 
afterward, Mr. Pelham officiously escorted 
him down to the hall, and, I believe, all the 
way to the railway-station, At any rate; 
the only word I had with him was at the 
top of the stairs, by the drawing-room door, 
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when he turned back and held out his hand 
to me, and whispered hurriedly, — 

“Don’t forget what I told you about writ- 
ing, Daisy.”’ 


I must get over quickly what happened 
next, 

, Rolfe came home; and, in spite of his sup- 
posed pre-occupation with his approaching 


ordination, and his mother’s alarming state, 


he came to renew his courtship of me with 
an even more pronounced ardour and purpose 
than he had shown in his and my younger 
days. 

I began to feel surrounded and hemmed 
in by him, just as I used’ to do: I began to 
fall into all the snares that he and Mrs. Pel- 
ham used to set for me, — though now when 
I escaped them it was more by luck than 
wit. Somehow, I had lost heart to fight for 


**SHE REQUIRED A REST AFTER THIS LONG SPEECH “J 


myself, with such odds as were against me, 
—especially as I could not help the thought 
presenting itself that, supposing I could 
bring myself to marry him, I should effect- 
ually relieve Jack of all embarrassment con- 
cerning me. I told myself, or the instinct 
of my moral nature told me, that I must 
never bring myself to do any such thing; 
but my courage seemed broken down, and 
everything went against me. 

One night Mrs. Pelham said she would 
like her husband to sit with her until she 
went to sleep. And would I, she asked, be 
so good as to arrange the clothing-club 


books and accounts for a lately appointe. 
lady secretary, who was new to the busi- 
ness? I should find the books in her daven- 
port, in the drawing-room. 

Of course I had no option but to do as 
she wished; and of course I had not been in 
the drawing-room two minutes before Rolfe 
came in from the little chamber he used for 
a study to joinme. I thought I had crept 
along the passage too quietly to be heard by 
a mouse; but he seemed to scent me in the 
air somehow. 

“What are you doing, Daisy? — ac- 
counts?” said he, coming to my side. 
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“Oh, give them to me, I know what a bad 
hand you are at figures,” 

“That’s all the more reason why I should 
practice at them sometimes,’’ I answered, 
holding fast to my inkstand and papers. 
** You go and read, Rolfe, and you shall au- 
dit my accounts when I have made them all 
out,” 

But of course he would n’t go and read, 
He took a chair, and sat down at my elbow 
to look over me, gave me the totals of every 
eolumn of figures before I could add two to- 
gether, and managed to bring to an end in 
ten minutes what, but for him, would have 
been a good two-hours’ task. 

* There,”’ said he, shutting the book, and 
putting it away; “now come and sit in this 
arm-chair by the window, Daisy. There ’s 
a lovely moon just coming up; and you look 
so tired, dear. I’m afraid all this nursing 
is too much for your strength.”’ 

“It does n’t hurt me a bit,’ I replied. 
“I always was as strong as a donkey, I 


think I must go end see if cook has remem- 
bered the chicken-broth for tonight.’’ 

**Of course she has. Sit down, Daisy: I 
711 not allow you to run about any more till 
bed time. I saw the chicken-broth cooling 
on the kitchen dresser myself, when I went 
to get mother’s tea,” 

I sat down by the moonlighted window in 
a low chair he wheeled round for me, and I 
knew what would come of it; but I felt as I 
looked, — tired, and unequal to a contest. 
It was a soft night in early summer, and the 
casement was set open to let the freshening 
air come in. 

Leaning my head back, I could see in the 


silvered twilight a lovely gray fragment of 
the cathedral, and some delicate pale-green 
tufts of lime-trees, with a quantity of swifts 
darting to and fro, A belited cuckoo was 
piping in the distance, and some cockchafers 
humming round a little sycamore in the gar- 
den; and all the air was sweet with migno- 
nette, hanging in green boxes just outside 
the window-sills. The memory of other 
spring-times, in my village-home with Jack, 
and the thought of the contrast between 
them and this, came suddenly across me, as 
I turned my face to the moonlight, and 
drew away all my strength. 

So Rolfe had his opportunity at last. In 
a very short time I found myself feebly 
struggling in his arms, which held me tight 
in an embrace I had not power to get away 
from, and crying passionately under the 
kisses he persistently showered on my face 
and hair. 

** Say * Yes,’ oh, say ‘ Yes,’ my own dar- 
ling?’ he urged, over and over again, 

And all I could do for myself was to an- 
swer wearily, — 

“Wait a little, Rolfe. Don’t press me 
now. I will tell you tomorrow.” 

And on the morrow Mrs. Pelham took a 
sudden change for the worse, and sent for 
us both, and with a last effort joined our 
hands together in the presence of her hus- 
band and the servants. She looked up 
at me, with all her little life in her failing 
eyes, and whispered beseechingly, — 

** Promise him, Daisy: it’s the last thing 
Task. Make me happy, my own child, be- 
fore I die!’ 

And that settled it. 


WHAT SMOKING 


A certain doctor, struck with the large 
number of boys under fifteen years of age 
whom he observed smoking, was led to in- 
quire into the effect the habit had upon the 
general health. He took for his purpose 
thirty-eight boys, aged from nine to fifteen, 
and carefully examined them. In twenty- 
seven of them he discovered injurious traces 
of the habit. In twenty-two, there were 
various disorders of the circulation and di- 
gestion, palpitation of the heart, and a more 
or less marked taste for strong drink; in 
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twelve, there was frequent bleeding of the 
nose; ten had disturbed sleep; and twelve 
had slight ulceration of the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth, which disappeared on 
ceasing the use of tobacco for some days, 
The doctor treated them all for weakness, 
with but little effect until the smoking was 
discontinued, when health and strength 
were speedily restored. Now, this is no 
grandmother’s story,”’ as these facts 
are given under the authority of the British 
Medical Journal. 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, WEST BETHEL, 
Oxjord County, MAINE. 


Answers to August Puzzles. 
20—Goa!l. Gaol, Olga, Gola. 21—C-oats 
n. 22—S-tart. 24—T-ruth. 


25—F-air. 
26— A 27—S aiL 
ELL EasE 
ALOOF ActS 
LOw MarS 
Seamless. ] 
28—Neophite. 29—Belligerent. 
30—Promethean. 31—Telegraph. 
82—Realized. 83— Worm wood. 
34—Cerebration. 35— Battering-ram. 


86.—Prize Charade. 
I am not right, 
Nor am I wrong; 
I’m soft and white, 
I’m hard and strong; 
I am the last 
The first defines — 
In beauty cast — 
With labor’s lines. 
A book for the first solution. 
Rosr Bupp. 


Additions. 
87.—Add a precious stone to a support, 
and make to generate. 
38.—Join two vehicles by the middle of a 
chain, and make another vehicle. 
39.—Add a pit to a table, and make to de- 
feat. Cyrit DEANE. 


40.—Prize Half-Square. 

One of England’s rulers; followed; sus- 
pended; a number; to report, reversed; a 
color; a boy’s nickname; a letter, 

My photograph card for the first solution. 

ENGLISH Boy. 


41.—Diamond Puzzle. 
In Boston; to assign; covered; a medici- 
nal herb; petulant; an Algerian official; in 
Boston. DAUNTER. 


42.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in gem, but not in jewel; 
The 2d is in coal, but not in fuel; 
The 3d is in old, but not in new; 
The 4th is in mutton, but not in stew; 
The whole is often seen by you. ' 
I. 


48.—Pyramid Puzzle. 
A consonant; ancient; to dart; secured; 


The central letters, read down, name a 
dense collection of vapors. UNCLE NED. 


44.—Word Square. 
Tension; poems; low; to discover. 
WILLIAM GRANT. 


Decapitations. 
45.—Behead to rob, and get angry; again, 
and get to value. 
46.—Behead to press, and get a ship’s 


company. 
47.—Behead choice, and get the act of 
choosing; again, and get a reading. 


Lynx. 


48.—Numerical Enigma. 
The 1, 2, 3, is a period of time. 
The 4, 5, 6, 7, is unfailing. 
H. B. SEAMAN. 
49.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in plant, but not in flower; 
The 2d is in storm, but not in shower; 
The 8d is in might, but not in power; 
The 4th is in power, but not in might; 
The 9th is in flower, but not in white; 
The whole is a Massachusetts town: 
Now find the answer, and jot it down. 
Erriz Horton. 


50.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of eight letters, is 
the name of a flower, 
The 2, 1, 4, 5, is to lend. 
The 6, 7, 8, 8, is an animal. 


Answers Next Month. : 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 
For the largest and best list of answers to 
this month’s puzzles, received before Sept. 


GIogA. 


10, we will send an illustrated Novelette. - 


See the offers made by our contributors for 
the first solution to Nos, 36 and 40. 
Answers. 

Answers to April puzzies have been re- 
ceived from Ginx, W. C. Swett, Anser, F. 8. 
Finn, M. A. Cowles, Real Bat, English Boy, 
M. L. Knapp, Robin, and Comet. 


Prize -Winners. 

Ginx, Detroit, Mich., for the first solution 
to No. 80; English Boy, West Bethel. Me., 
for the best list of answer-; Rose Budd, 
New-York City, for the best original puzzle. 

Accepted. 

Puzzles by Cyril Deane, Rose Budd, An- 
ser, English Boy, Beau K, Wild Rose. and 
Robin, RUTUVEN, 
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mildnesé: 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ene ish GRAMMAR EXERCISES. — By 
the Reverend Richard Morris, M. A., and 
H. Courthope Bowen, M. A. This little 
book is one of the Literature Primers, and 
will prove a valuable help to all who desire 
to learn the English grammar in all its mi- 
nuteness, 

Bonny Kate.—A novel, by Christian 


Reid, author of ‘‘ Valerie Aylmer,” and so 
forth. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. Price 75 cents, This is one of 
Appleton’s Library of American Fiction, 
and is as good a novel as Christian Reid 
ever wrote; and this we consider high 
praise, for the author is a favorite, and 
rarely ever produces an inferior work, 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Astronomy. — Useless to us, as the style 
is too heavy for our readers, 


SuEerp.—Not so good as the long one; 
but we will use it as soon as possible. 


France. — Consult some good teacher, 
and he will put you in the way of learning 
the language. 

H. M. S.—An excellent poem, and one 
that we shall take great pleasure in placing 
before our readers. 


M. — We shall use the serial in the Janu- 
ary number of BALLOoU’s, commencing the 
new year with it, 

Puiuip. — You can call at any time, and 
we wil! talk the matter over, and perhaps 
arrive at some conclusion. 

G. J. V. — We are not ready to fix a price 
on the article, as we do not know that we 
could use it, even if we should agree on the 
terms, 

L. H. O.— Many thanks for your kind 
offer; but we are not in want of any stories 
except from our regular contributors just at 
present. 


NOVELETTES. — We can send all the Nov- 
elettes on our list, and at a very reasonable 
rate, as you will see by reading the an- 
nouncement. 

Octo. — We shall take much pleasure in 
using your verses, You always send us 
good poetry, because you are a poet by na- 
ture, not by art. 

Mrs. F. J. H. — The article is a little too 
crude for us. and so we return it to your ad- 
dress. We have not time to put it in prop- 
er shape for publication. 

BITTER-SWEET. — We regret to state that 
your lines are not quite up to the mark, and 
that we can’t use them. We wish that they 
were sweet, for your sake. , 

8. H.—We do not publish the kind of 
stories you sent us. The style is neither 
original nor good. Had you sent a stamp, 
we should have returned it. 


Mrs. G. F. H.— Your poem is very 
sweet, and we shall be pleased to publish it 
in an early number of BALLOov’s. Many 


thanks for your kindness in selecting our 
pages for your favors. 


F. T. M.—If the publishers would donate 
the books we should have no objection; but 
we have no control over them, as they have 
passed from our hands entirely, 

A. H. R. — We can use your poem, and it 
would be unkind to refuse after such an en- 
dorsement from our old friend F, It is a 
long time since we heard from him. 


M. J. B. — The lives of all naval officers 
and military men of prominence have been 
written and re-written, and we do not think 
that you could throw any light on the he- 
roes you would once more make prominent. 


E. E. R.— We should be pleased to ac- 
cept your articles on gardening, but we have 
engaged a gentleman to write on that sub- 
ject when we require him todoso. Many 
thanks for your kind offer. Some time we 
may avail ourself of it. 

Justin. — We have no information on 
the subject, and can’t spare: the time to 
huntit up. You should apply to a lawyer, 
and pay him for his services, and not bother 
editors on legal matters, which they are not 
supposed to understand, 


P. P. — The poem was quite good, and we 
should have used it in the course of a month 
or two; but still it was long, and we prefer 
them about half the number of lines. We 
returned it at your request, and thanks fo 
the one received in its place. 

Sarno C.—You are quite modest, and 
your verses have some grave defects; but 
all thfat can be remedied, and we will use 
what you have sent us as soon as we can 


find room for it. The verses are far from’ 


being silly, and if you have those which are 
better send them along. 

I. K. O. — We bave a comic set similar to 
the one you sent us, so therefore must de- 
cline the nice little sketch you were kind 
enough to forward to us. The artist who 
makes quite a number of our sketches is 
now in the Indian Territory, and is a prom- 
ising young man, and quite popular in all 
that he undertakes, 
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StEw.—Three pounds of meat, 
two teaspoonfuls of whole cloves, four on- 
ions, salt, a teacupful of vinegar; water to 
cover. Stew gently four or five hours, 


How To CLEAN A NuRSERY CARPET. — 
Have a pailful of very warm water; throw 
in a tablespoonful of powdered borax; then, 
with a scrubbing-brush, and very little, if 
any, soap, scrub well the soiled places, rinse 
with clean hot water, and rub very dry with 
a clean, soft cloth. If possible, open the 
windows, to dry quickly. 


STEAMED PoTATOES.— Peel the pota- 
toes, and wash them in cold water. Put 
them in the steamer, and place it at once 
over boiling water, covered very close. It 
is best not to lift the lid till the potatoes are 
done. They take from thirty to fifty min- 
utes, according to the size. Keep the water 
steadily boiling. 


BLUING FOR CLOTHES.—An ounce of 
soft Prussian blue, and a quarter of an 
ounce of oxalic acid (these can be procured 
at any druggist’s), Pour over these two 
ingredients a quart of cold water. Shake it 
up well, then cork it, and the next day it is 
fit for use. This costs far less than that 
sold in bottles, and is very much stronger. 


Parsnip Fritters. — Peel large pars- 
nips, and parboil them in clear water, 
When cold, grate them, and to every tea- 
cupful add two well-beaten eggs, a wine- 

lass of rich cream, a little salt, and a heap- 
= tablespoonful of sifted flour. Beat all 
well together, form into fritters with well- 
floured hands, and fry to a rich brown in 
on portions of butter and flour, boiling 

ot. 


JELLIES. —In making jellies of apples, 
plums, peaches, or apricots, peel, remove 
the stones or cores, cut in pieces, cover with 
water, and boil gently till well cooked; then 
strain the juice gently through a jelly-bag, 
and add half a pint of sugar to a pint of 
juice. For berries, a pound of sugar to a 
pint of juice. Boil until it ropes from the 
spoon, or frum fifteen to twenty minutes. 
In making raspberry jelly, use one-third 
currants, and two-thirds raspberries. 


TRIFLE. —Scald as many apples 
as when pulped will cover the dish you de- 
sign to use to the depth of two or three 
inches. Before you place them in the dish 
add to them the rind of half a lemon, grated 
fine, and sugar to taste. Mix half a pint of 
milk, half a pint of cream, and the yelk of 
an egg; scald it over the fire, keeping it stir- 
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ring, but do not let it boil. Add a little su- 
gar, and let it stand till cold; then lay it 
— the apples, and finish with the cream- 
whip. 


CrEAM Pourrs.—A pint of water, three 
cupfuls of flour, two cupfuls of butter, and 
ten eggs. Boil the water, melt the butter 
in it, stir in the flour dry while the water is 
boiling. When cool, add a teaspoonful of 
soda, and the eggs well beaten. Drop the 
mixture on buttered tins with a spoon, and 
bake twenty minutes, Do not open the 
oven-door more than twice while they are 
baking. 

Inside Mixture.—A cupful of flour, two 
cupfuls of sugar, a quart of milk, and four 
eggs. Beat them together, and stir into the 
boiling milk. When scalded enough, add 
lemon or vanilla. When the cakes are cold, 
open them on the side, and fill with this 
mixture, 


Wasuine Liquor. — The following has 
given great satisfaction: Dissolve four 
pounds of common soda and half a pound 
of soap in eight quarts of water, adding a 
good handful of unslaked lime; stir up 
well, and raise to boiling heat. After the 
spent lime has settled, pour off the liquid, 
and add to it the following solution: Dis- 
solve in soft water a pound of ammonia 
(which may be obtained in a crystal form at 
any chemist’s for about a shilling a pound), 
stirring up occasionally, and adding more 
water till the whole is dissolved. If this is 
done in a large dish, and covered with a 
plate or piece of board, and placed on the 
top of the oven when baking, it will dis- 
solve more easily. Add to the solution of 
soda, and bottle it, keeping it well corked, 
Shake before using. 


APPLE FRITTERS. — Pare, core, and par- . 


boil some juicy tart apples in a very little 
water; chop fine. Beat seven eggs very 
light, and add to them slowly three-quarters 
of a pound of sifted prepared flour. Beat 
very light; put in apple enough to thicken 
the batter, and the grated yellow rind and 
juice of a lemon. Have the very best lard 
at a perfectly boiling point, and put in it a 
thick slice of raw apple: this subdues the 
strong odor of the fat. Put a large spoon- 
ful of the batter in at a time, and as many 
spoonfuls as the pan will hold, They take 
but a few moments to do, and need not be 
turned over. They must be made at the 
moment you wish to use them, and sent to 
the table at once,—each panful sent in as 
quickly as baked, Powdered sugar, with 
cinnamon and nutmeg in it, is nice for 
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SINGULAR CHANGES IN NAmMEs. — Eli- 
jah and Elias are one name; so are Elisha 
and Eliseus; also Isaiah, Isaias, Esaiss, and 
Esay. These changes are something like 
our own,—as Cholmondely into Chumley, 
Gloucester into Gloster, Cirencester into 
Cister and Cisister, Leicester into Lester. 
The most singular transformation is Jacob 
into James, The ‘“‘m”’ of James seems to 
come from the Italian Giacomo; but the 
It is Jacobus in Latin 
and Greek, Jaacov in Hebrew, Jacques in 
Fiench, and Jago in Spanish. It has been 
asked which is the proper way of spelling 
the surname Steward. ut this question, it 
would appear, is not so easily answered, — 
seeing we have about thirty different ways 
on record in Englisb, Gaelic, Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Dutch, as follow: 1, 
Steward; 2, Stewart; 3, Stewartt; 4, Stuart; 
5, Stuard; 6, Stuarde; 7, Steuard; 8, Steu- 
art; 9, Steuert; 10, Stewort; 11, Steort; 12, 
Steubbard; 13, Steubbart; 14, Steubbartt; 
15, Stiubhart; 16, Stevyard; 17, Stiurt; 18, 
Stoward; 19, Sturgard; 20, Stwyarde; 21, 
Styward; 22, Stuardus; 23, Seneschallus; 
24, Estuard; 25, Estuardza; 26, Stivard; 27, 
Stivardi. In an ingenious attempt to settle 
**the right etymology of the surname Stu- 
art,”’ it is contended, and with much plausi- 
bility, that it is S-dew-ard, —the lord high, 
or the high lord; that is, the lord next to 
the king in power. There is another name 
which is not very high sounding: John 
Smith,—plain John Smnith, It does not 
suggest aristocracy, yet it is a good, strong, 
honest name, Smith is sometimes trans- 
formed into Smyth and Smythe, and even 
Smijthe; but transferred into other lan- 
guages it seems to climb the ladder of re- 
spectability. Thus in Latin it is Johannes 
Smithus; the Italians smooth it off into Gio- 
vanni Smithi; the Spaniards render it Juan 
Smithus; the Dutchman adopts it as Hans 
Schmidt; the French flatter it into Jean 
Smeets; and the Russian sneezes and barks 
Jouloff Smittowsky. When John Smith 
gets into the tea trade at Canton he becomes 
Jahon Shimmit; if he clambers about 
Mount Hecla, the Icelanders say he is Ja- 
hue Smithsen; if he trades among the Tus- 
caruras, he becomes Tom Qa Smitna; in Po- 
land he is known as Ivan Schmittiweiski; 
should he wander among the Welsh moun- 
tains, they talk of Jihom Schmidd; when 
he goes to Mexico, he is booked as Jouth 
F’Smitr; if, of classic turn, he lingers among 
Greek ruins, he turns to ‘fon Smikton; and 
in Turkey he is utterly disguised as Yoe 
Seef. In Scotland there is a remarkable 
predominance of certain names in particular 
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localities. Thus we have Campbell, Cam- 
eron, Maclean and Kennedy in the west; 
Macdonald, Mackenzie, Robertson, and 
Stewart in the north; Gordon, Forbes, 
Grant, and Ogilvy in the east; and Scott, 
Kerr, Johnston, and Maxwell in the south. 
In concluding this short paper, we must say 
that scarcely anything depends on the let- 
ter, but everything on the connection of 
ideas. Solomon was the wisest of men, and 
his name is one of the noblest in sacred lit- 
erature; yet no father would give such a 
name to his child. 


Tae CAmpuor-TREE. — One of the most 
useful and magnificent productions of the 
vegetable kingdom that enriches China, and 
more particularly the provinces of Kingssi 
and Canton, is the camphor-tree. This 
stupendous laurel, which often adorns the 
banks of the rivers, was in several places 
found by Lord Amherst’s embassy above 
fifty feet high, with its stem twenty feet in 
circumference. The Chinese themselves af- 
firm that it sometimes atains a height of 
more than three hundred feet, and a cir- 
cumference greater than the extended arms 
of twenty men could embrace. Camphor is 
obtained from the branches by steeping 
them, while freshly cut, in water for two or 
three days, and then boiling them until the 
gum, in the form of a white jelly, adheres 
to a stick which is used in constantly stir- 
ring the branches, The fluid is then pour- 
ed into a glazed vessel, where it concretes 
in a few hours, 

To purify it, the Chinese take a quantity 
of finely powdered earth, which they lay at 
the bottom of a copper basin. Over this 
they place a layer of camphor, and then an- 
other layer of earth, and so on until the 
vessel is nearly filled, —the last or topmost 
layer being of earih, They cover this last 
layer with leaves of the plant called po-ho, 
which seems to be a species of mint. They 
now invert a second basin over the first, 
and make it air-tight by luting. The whole 
is next to the action of a regulated fire for a 
certain length of time, and then left to cool 
gradually. On separating the vessel the 
camphor was found to have sublimed, and 
to have adhered to the upper basin. Repe- 
titions of the same process complete its re- 
finement. Besides yielding this valuable 
ingredient, the camphor-tree is one of the 
principal timber trees of China, and is used 
not only in building, but in most articles of 
furniture. The wood is dry, and of a light 
color; and, although light and easy to work, 
is durable, and not likely to be injured by 
insects, 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


The facts in the case of McGlue versus 
Rollins were these: — 

Rollins’s cow, it seems, while feeding on 
the common, got through a place alleged by 
the defendant to have been purposely left 
oven in the fence of McGlue’s garden, She 
did some damage; but was driven out, and 
when McGlue remonstrated with Rollins 
about the predatory and incendiary tenden- 
cies of his cow. Rollins replied with declama- 
tory and unparliamentary language. There- 
upon, McGlue went up and sued him for 
trespass, and swore to push the case to the 
last extremity. McGlue’s lawyer, Poddery, 
went right to work; and when Rollins heard 
about it, he got his lawyer, Hopkins, to 
bring a counter suit for conspiracy to entrap 
the cow. 

McGlue then told Poddery to open out a 
second suit for dainages done to eight fence- 

alings and a post by Rollins’s cow. and 
llins also made a fresh start in another 
suit against McGlue, in which he claimed 
fifteen dollars for the ruin of his cow’s horn 
by McGlue’s grape-arbor. This seemed to 
cGlue so audacious that he ordered Pod- 
dery to include in his claim the market- 
rice of four cabbages and a bunch of pars- 
- that the cow ate. He said he would 
have let them go as of no account if Rollins 
had n’t proved himself such a conscience- 
less scoundrel}. 

But this last movement exasperated Rol- 
lins to such a degree that he went over and 
got old Mrs. Muldooney to make an affidavit 
that she saw McGlue milking the cow, while 
it was in his grounds, in the wash-boiler. 
Armed with this affidavit, Hopkins had Mc- 
Glue arrested, and he was held in security 
to answer a charge of petit larceny. 

McGlue was furious. He got Poddery to 
open out a new suit, based upon the fact 
that Rollins’s cow had scared one of his 
children into fits, injuring the child’s con- 
stitution, and involving large expenditures 
for medical attendance. But just as the 
constable was going to serve the notice, Rol- 
lins came in, and swore out a fresh process 
against McGlue for damages done to the 
cow by McGlue’s setter pup biting her in 
the near hind leg, just above the ankle. 

Poddery then told McGlue that the time 
had come for decisive action; that, unless 
a was a mockery, aud human rights a 
»ollow sham, he must settle this man Rol- 
lins at once. So McGlue ordered a new suit 
against Rollins for destruction of his prop- 
erty in permitting his cow to rub the white- 
wash off of the corner of McGlue’s pig-sty; 
and McGlue said he would carry the case to 
the Supreme Court if it should be neces- 


sary. 
Rollins met this assault by putting in a 


demand for compensation for the hair lost 
by his cow by coming into collision with 
McGlue’s pig-sty; and, at the suggestion of 
Lawyer Hopkins, he added a sworn item, in 
which he showed that the digestion of the 
cow had been permanently ruined by the 
latch of the pig-sty, which was so loose that 
it came off, when the cow nibbled it, and 
it was swallowed. 

When McGlue called to ask Poddery what 
should be done now, that eminent lawyer 
was out buying a house with the fees that 
had already accrued from the great cow- 
case. Hopkins, at that moment, was pay- 
ing off an old mortgage with his fees. 

When Poddery came in, he said that 
things had now reached acrisis. McGlue’s 
clear duty was to throw himself upon his 
country, and to stamp out this fiend who 
was pursuing him with malignant fury. 

After talking it over for an hour, Poddery 
took out the papers in another suit in which 
McGlue accused Rollins of breach of the 
coon in permitting his cow to wake Mrs, 

cGlue’s baby, in the very crisis of the 
mumps, by its *‘mooing;’ and still anoth- 
er, in which McGlue claimed compensation 
for the brick which he heaved at the cow, 
and for the manual labor expended in the 
effort. 

Rollins retaliated by arresting McGlue for 
corrupting the morals of Rollins’s boy, Jim, 
by the use of profane and scandalous lan- 
guage while he was striving to eject the 
cow. 

As soon as McGlue entered bail, he told 
the squire that he would call in the morn- 
ing to enter suit against Rollins for permit- 
ting his cow to butt down McGlue’s pig- 
sty. 

Rollins overheard him, and at once made 
an aflidavit, stating that the shock of the 
encounter with the pig-sty had given the 
cow brain-fever, and so deranged her mind, 
and unstrung her nervous system, that she 
was now in the habit of coming homeward, 
up the hill, tail foremost, in such a manner 
as to excite general derision. 

The two suitors left the squire’s office to- 
gether. As they passed through the door- 
way, Rollins jostled McGlue’s elbow. Mc- 
Glue jostled back again, and Rollins struck 
him. They clinched. 


It was an awful combat, and each was 
taken home on a shutter, and put to bed, 

A week later, friends brought them to- 
gether, and made up the quarrel, and the 
suits were all withdrawn. 

A fortnight afterward, Poddery distrained 
McGlue for his fees, and left him an empty 
house, 

On the same day, Hopkins sold Rollins 
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out, cow and all; and he had to begin the 
world clear over again. 

Both of them think they will be calmer 
when they have another cow-case, 


Mr. McKee in?”’ 

The gentleman who asked the question 
was a mild-mannered individual, and re- 
sembled a clergyman in appearance. 

Mr. Smith, of whom the question was 
asked, replied in the negative. 

think not,” answered Mr. Smith. 

**T have not seen him in some time, and 
I’m afraid I would n’t know him,’’ said the 
visitor. 

*He’s no doubt changed a great deal 
since you saw him last,’’ returned the mon- 
osyliabic Smith. 

“Do you know where I would be most 
likely to find him?” continued the visitor 
affably. 

‘He did not say where he was going,” 
was the reply. 

*“*Is there any particular place that he 
frequents, where I would stand a chance of 
seeing him?”’ 

‘He is no doubt in one of two places,” 
continued Mr. Smith; ‘‘ but they ’re a good 
ways from here, and he might not like to be 
disturbed.”’ 

‘Can I sit down and wait?” asked the 
visitor 

**Oh, certainiy!— John, hand the gentle- 
man a chair,”’ 

The gentleman waited for two hours, and 
= began to grow very uneasy, finally ask- 
ng, — 

- ere any possibility of his being in 

ay?’ 


**No: I think not.” 

** Has he been in this morning?” 
No.” 

** Was he in yesterday?”’ 

“ No,” 

“The day before?” 

“ No.” 

** How long since he was in?” 

**Six months.” 

** How is that?” 

** He has not been able to come.”’ 

**Why not? Is he sick?” 

No.”’ 

** Why has he not been here, then?”’ 

* He is dead,” 

“Dead! Why the devil did n’t you say 
so before?”’ 

“You did n’t ask me,’’ 

Then the gentleman pulled out two quarts 
of hair, kicked over a table, and fi two 
oaths, ‘‘redhot and bald-headed,’”’? at Mr. 
Smith. John fell off of the office stool, in 
fright at the coming storm; and Mr. Smith, 
remarking that *‘some people did n’t know 
enough to ask what they wanted for,” went 
into ** executive session ’’ with the visitor. 


In a town not a thousand miles from Bos- 
ton lives an elderly farmer who is passion- 


ately fond of sport, especially of fishing and 
of hunting; and he has a son who is “a 
chip of the old block,” in that as well as in 
other respects, 

One day this summer the old gentleman 
left home, but, before going, set his boy at 
a job he was anxious to have done. 

Returning sooner than ne expected, he 
found that the boy was missing. 

“Where ’s Tom?” he growled, as he en- 
tered the kitchen door, 

‘**Gone a-fishing,’’ said the girl. 

‘Fishing! The rascal! I fish him 
when I catch him.” 

And away the angry old fellow went for 
the brook. 

Coming within hailing distance of the 
boy, who was bending eagerly over the 
stream, he yelled, — 

“Tom! you scoundrel! Tom!’ 

There was a deprecating movement of 
one hand on the part of the boy; who did 
not, however, turn his head. 

Still more angry, the avenging parent 
came nearer, and bawled out, — 

**T’il learn you to stay at home and work 
when ” — 

“’Sh! ’sh, ’sh, father!’ said the young 
Izaak Walton: *‘you’ll frighten him. I’ve 
got a bite.”’ 

The old fellow’s anger perceptibly cooled 
at that announcement; and the boy, luckily 
for bimseif, just then hauled up a hand- 
some perch. This was too much for the 
old man, who sprang forward, unhooked 
the fish himseif, and then inquired eager- 


** Have you got another hook, Tom?” 


A good story is told, by a Western paper, 
of a former resident of Negaunee, Mich., 
now living in Colorado. © Was an ex- 
plorer of some note, and was one day dig- 
ging at the foot of a mountain in Boulder 
County, when a Teutonic gentleman came 
along, and inquired, — 

‘* My goot friendt, vat you peen do dere, 
hey?”’ 

**Oh, I’m only scratching around to see 
what I can find.’’ 

** Vell, mine friendt, I don’t know pretty 
much ’bout dese oxplorin’ peesness: auver 
don’d you gould dell me vere I gould vind 
me a gold-mine somedimes right away pret- 
ty guick?”’ 

** Oh!” was the facetious reply, you just 
find a big pine-tree, and go to digging in its 
shadow, avd you’|l very soon find what you 
want.”’ 

** Dank you, mine friendt,”’ said the hon- 
est, unsuspecting German. 

And he proceeded a little way up the 
mountain, found a large pine-tree, and in- 
dustriously went to digging in its shadow. 
In a short time he found what is now the 
celebrated Melvina mine; and now our Ne- 
gauneeite is suing for an interest in the val- 
uable property, on the ground that he gave 
the information which led to its discovery! 
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